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JAPAN 

ITS HISTORY ARTS AND 
LITERATURE 


Chapter I 
rKsrir/iLs 


J APAN is a country <*f festivals; <*acts of 
worship" the pet>plc call them, ami they 
certainly have their foundation in a religious 
observance, hut so far as general revelry, 
festtting, and rejoicing are concerned, they f>resent 
all the features of a fete, ur even of a carnival. 
Annually or biennially the tutelary deities of a 
particular parish arc taken out for an airing, and 
the whole of the parishituiers particripate in the 
picnic, I’hat is the most accurate definition that 
can be bricHy given of the omatsuri^ to whtcii 
Western writers have already devoted so many 
pages of description. I'lic “worsliip of the 
deities " and the ** administration of State aSirs " 
used to be synonymous. Both were called matsuri^ 
and both continued to be so called by the vulgar, 
though distinctive terms now find a place in the 
vocabulary of the literate. If, then, religious rites 
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JAPAN 

perfonxied by the sovereign within the precincts 
of the Palace insured the successful conduct of 
national business^ the same principle prompted 
the people to invoke, by similar means, heaven’s 
influence in the cause of household prosperity, 
industrial success, and individual happiness. 

History does not indicate the origin of the idea 
that to carry the gods in triumphal procession was 
the most fitting form of popular devotion. But 
history does show that sackcloth and ashes were 
never credited with any attractions in the eyes of 
the supernatural powers, and that the Japanese, 
even in very early ages, judged the brighter as- 
pects of life to be as pleasant to immortals as to 
mortals. That knowledge of the nation’s mood 
is obtained incidentally and not very agreeably. 
Annalists tell, not of the glories of the matsuri^ but 
of its abuses. As early as the eighth century, the 
spring and autumn festivals of the North Star had 
to be officially interdicted because of immoral 
licence on the part of the devotees, and a sim- 
ilar prohibition became necessary a hundred years 
later when the people’s methods of asking for 
blessings had become so extravagant that there 
stood in every street in Kyoto a " treasury ” 
{takara-gura) decorated with pictures of the 
** Seven Gods of Fortune,” and a pair of images 
before which incense was burned and flowers 
were oflTered amid circumstances sometimes that 
should have repelled rather than propitiated the 
deities. Indeed, any one visiting the great shrines 
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FESTIVALS 

of Ise to-day will be surprised to find that Lais 
opens her doors to the pilgrim almost within 
sight of the sacred groves, and that to accept her 
invitation does not diiK|ualify him in his ow'n eyes, 
or in the eyes of any one else, for the subsequent 
achievement of his pious purpose. A single act 
of lustration restores his moral as well as his 
physical purity, and with such an easy remedy in 
sight the sins of the fiesh seem only transiently 
hurtful. It is not to he supposed, however, that 
unsightly excesses arc obtrusive features of the 
matsuri On the contrary, they are for the most 
part conspicuous by their a!>sence. History’s 
mention of them notes the exception, not the 
rule, and is referred to here merely as indicating 
that the gala spirit presided at these festivals twelve 
or fifteen centuries ago just as prominently as it 
presides now. 

The people enjoy and exercise all the ireedom 
of hosts at these big picnics. Having duly pro- 
vided for the deity, or deities, in whose honour 
the display is primarily organised, the parishioners 
consider themselves at liberty to entertain any 
other guests they please to summon from the 
realm of spirits or the region of allegory. For 
the accommodation of each principal and each ac- 
ceswry deity there is a sacred palanquin, a mikoshi. 
It is a shrine on wheels; a shrine covered with 
black l^quer, undecorated save that the insignia 
of the inmate are blazoned in gold on the panels 
of the doors, and that the cuds of the pillars and 
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roof-tree are wrapped in finely chased and richly 
gilt copper. Before and behind the shrine stand 
torii of rose-red lacquer ; a balustrade of the same 
colour encircles it, and on the roof perches a 
golden phoenix with outspread wings. The 
effigy of the deity is placed within this shrine 
in sacred seclusion, and to fifty men wearing sa- 
cerdotal vestments the duly of bearing the mi- 
kosbi is entrusted. But there is a difference in 
the people’s treatment of their own special guests. 
These are not enclosed in the gloom of a shrine : 
they are mounted on high, overlooking the mul- 
titude of merry-makers and looked up to by them, 
and they ride each on a ** car of gentle motion ” 
{rterimno or dashi)^ a magnificent and colossal affair, 
its dimensions and gorgeousness affording a meas- 
ure of the piety and prosperity of the parish. 
Described in simplest outline, tlie dashi is a rec- 
tangular wooden house mounted on a four- 
wheeled wagon. As for its details, they defy 
description. From sill to eaves it is a mass of 
elaborate carving and rich decoration. Brilliant 
brocades, portly silk tassels, snow-white gv-Av 
and wreaths of gold-and-silver flowers fill the 
intervals between deeply chiselled diapers, flights 
of phoenixes, processions of tortoises, and lines of 
dragons. Immediately under the roof, and thus 
raised some fifteen feet above the street, a broad 
platform affords space for fifty or sixty people, and 
springing from pyramidal drapery at the centre 
of the artistically carved ridge-pole, a tapering 
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FESTIVALS 

pillar of great height supports a canopied bracket 
for the figure of the sacred guest to whom the 
dashi is dedicated. It is impossible to convey in 
words any adequate idea of the grace of propor- 
tion and sobriety of graiuleur sometimes attained 
in the construction and ornamentation of these 
cars. As for the guests whose effigies are thus 
carried aloft, they belong, for the most part, to 
the galaxy of national heroes t»r the catalogue of 
industrial and commercial symbols. Each parish 
naturally has its own particular pets and its own 
special obligati{>ns. 

For example, the festival c»f Sano, one of To- 
kyo’s great biennial carnivals, is held in a year 
designated by the sign of the cock and the mon- 
key in the two cycles. Hence there is 9, dmJn 
for each of these Muliacal etjneeptions. 'rhere 
are also dasM ft»r Benten, the goddess of matri- 
mony; for Kasuga Riujin, the god of the sea; 
for Hhiisuka (iosten, the brave mother (>f Yt»- 
shitsune ; for Kamo, the Kyoto deity ; for 
Tomyo Ichirai Hoshi, the rentnvned priest; for 
Kumasaka C*ht>han, the prince of incdi:rval bur- 
glars; for Jingo, the conquering empress ; for the 
treasure-ship with its crew, the seven Gods of 
Fortune; for Ushiwaka and Sojohd, the young 
hero and his holy fcncing-tnaster ; for a hammer 
and a weight ; for a big saw ; for a tea-whisk ; 
for a whaling junk ; for an axe and sickle, — sym- 
bols of the crafts, trades, and occupations mtstt 
ofiected by the inhabitants of the districts through 
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JAPAN 

which the procession winds its leisurely way 
on every alternate 15th of June (old calendar). 
The tutelary deities of the Sano district, when 
not taking part in these periodical picnics, in- 
habit a ^rine on the summit of a profusely 
wooded hill approached by an avenue of cherry- 
trees and tended by Buddhist and Shinfi priests 
in cooperation. But the efHgies that ride on 
the dashit and the dashi themselves are kept in 
the houses of leading citizens. Each car, each 
figure, each symbol, has its history, and every 
properly educated parishioner knows that history. 
He can tell how the finely modelled ktm-k<hdan 
(cock on drum), kept in Odemma-cho, has five- 
hued plumage, whereas the Kanda cock is pure 
white; how the monkey, which ought to take 
precedence of the cock if the order of the ter- 
restrial and celestial cycles were strictly olv- 
served, was obliged, by edict of the SAdguft, to 
cede the ^as to its bright-feathered companion ; 
how two lifelike monkeys, a male and a female, 
emerge alternately fi-om their retreat in Koji- 
machi to take their places in the procession, 
but how neither can compare with the wonder- 
ful monkey of Minamitemma-cho, modelled in 
the old days by that peer of puppet-makers, Hy- 
oshi Washihei, of which, alas ! only the nose and 
eyes now remain, but which has a not greatly in- 
ferior successor, the work of Kakumuro Eiga; 
how in Koji-machi there is also preserved a mon- 
ster elephant, fashioned three and a half centuries 
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FESTIVALS 

ago by a Korean craftsman, and how it used once 
to be a prominent object in the procession, three 
men within each leg, and a band of musicians in 
Korean costume preceding it. The genuine To- 
kyo man — the Tedokko, or child of Yedo, as he 
loves to call himself — and the orthodf>x citissun 
of aristocratic Kyoto have a thousand traditions 
to relate about these festivals, a thousand respect- 
ful tales to tell about their paraphernalia, and each 
city regards them as the red-letter day of its chron- 
icles. It does not fall to the lot of many Occi- 
dentals to sec one of the great fdtes, and, indeed, 
their glory, like the glory of m> many of Japan’s 
old institutions, is rapidly passing away. Here, 
then, may he set down the t)rder of the tSano 
procession: — 

Two large and two small (strips of whin* cotton 
cloth, from one and a half to two witic aiul from 
ten to thirty feet long, tastened, sail wise, to hamhoo 
poles and having the names of the tutelary deities in- 
scribed in iinmense ideographs). 

A halberdier and a spear-liearer. 

Two big drums carried hy eleven men. 

Two men with hyosbi’%i (wooden blocks fur striking 
toother). 

Two nautists. 

A Dog of Fo {SMski m Kashira) liorne by twenty- 
four men. 

A Sbinii priest on horseback. 

Three gigantic spears borne by thirty-two men. 

A Shinto priest on horseback. 

The sacred horses of the principal deities. 

The sacred sword. 
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Three Shinto priests on horseback. 

Attendants on the shrine. 

Mounted priests. 

Two musicians with Tengu (mountain genii) masks. 
Sacred Palanquin, borne by fifty men. 

The deity’s rice-box ; two bearers. 

The deit^s banquet-table; six bearers. 

Shinto pnest on horseback. 

Attendants on the shrine. 

Thirty leading drizens in ceremonial costume. 
Thirty inferior Shinto priests in sacerdotal costume. 
Two bearers of go-hei. 

Girl child richly apparelled, riding in palanquin. 
Two men with hyosbi-gi. 

Sacred Palanquin, borne by fifty men. 

The deity’s nce-box, borne by three men. 

The deity’s table, borne by eight men. 

Attendants on the shrine. 

Mounted priest. 

Thirty inferior priests in sacerdotal costume. 

Two bearers of go-hei. 

Girl child, richly apparelled, in palanquin. 

Three men with hyoshigi. 

Sacred Palanquin, borne by fifty men. 

The deity’s nce-box, borne by two men. 

The deity’s table borne by six men. 

Mounted Skinfo priest 

Ten Buddhist priests in armour, on horseback. 

The Lord High Abbot, in canonicals, in a pidanquin. 
The deity’s four-doored palanquin. 

The deity’s ox-carriage. 

Glaivesmcn and spearmen. 

The dasii, each drawn by from three to six black 
oxen with red and white trappings, and by an indefinite 
multitude of men, quaindy costumed and chaundng as 
they pull ; and each having on its platform from thirty 
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to sixty professional musidans, dancers, and actors, 
dressed in rich costumes, and posturing, dancing, and 
singing to accompaniment of flute and drum whenever 
the dasbi halts. 

Such is the organisation of the parish picnic. 
The ** gently going cars *' move with the utmost 
deliberation, pausing here and there while the 
drums beat, the flutes play, and the dancers dance, 
so that the intervals of rust are filled with the 
sounds of music and with the applause of merry 
crowds ; the intervals of niotion, with the swell- 
ing chaunt of tlic <'4/j/;/-drawcr.s. A hundred and 
sixty streets constitute the Sano parish. They 
contribute, for the purposes of the procession, 
forty-five bands, each of fifty youths, chosen by 
lot. Two days before the fesitival, the citizens 
begin to prepare their houses. I'he view-places 
on the roofs are fitted up ; the lintels arc draped ; 
the mats are overspread with whatever of gay 
covering the family possesses ; a background of 
glowing richness is made l>y ranging gold-foil 
screens in all r(K>ms opening upon the street, and 
from the eaves as well as from p<iles along the 
route, red-and-whitc paper lanterns arc suspended. 
It is a time of general feasting, 'fhe householder 
violates hospitality's fundamental principles if he 
fiiils to invite his friends from the less favoured 
quarters of the city, and every father takes care 
that his unmarried daughters shall he dressed 
in the costliest and most picturmpte garments 
within reach of his purse. From first to last 
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there is no note of asceticism to disturb the glad 
harmony. For one day, indeed, — the day before 
the procession, — the parishioners are supposed 
to fast, but since their i^ting is limited to avoid- 
ing meat and vegetables of the onion family, 
which things are regarded as impure, the Hush is 
not perceptibly mortified. 

Even more important and elaborate is the 
Kanda festival, which absorbs Tokyo’s attention 
during a great part of the ninth month in the 
alternate years of the Sano celebration. tAUig 
before the f^te, preparations are busily Ciiin- 
menced, — lanterns hung out; mlmi^ raised; 
casks of saU and boxes of macaroni piled up to 
feast the folks in the procession, and all the great 
modistes and coiffeurs of the capital engage in con- 
triving for the daughters of their customers cos- 
tumes and headdresses that shall eclipse records 
and rivals alike. In nothing is Tokyo more 
recklessly extravagant than in the sums it lavishes 
for its daughters’ adornment on these grand wca- 
sions. A tradesman does not exceed the sanction 
of custom when he spends a tenth part of his 
annual income on the dress of one little daughter. 
The Sano festival inspires similar but less costly 
effort, for the deities’ outing lasts only one day, 
whereas in the Kanda parish the sacred palanquins 
and the dasU are three days m route, A special 
feature of the Kanda matsun is a band of ^menses 
{geish ei^ who follow the dashif and, from time to 

* See Appendix, note i. 
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time, give displays of their skill. They are called 
tekomaif the name of an ancient dance, consisting 
chiefly of graceful hand-vs^aving. In the course 
of centuries, performers as well as performance 
have come to be designated by the same term. 
These dainty little lasses do not robe themselves 
for the purposes of the festival in the delicately 
hued garments and glowing girdles with which 
they know so well how to enhance the lamplight 
effect of their charms. They dress in the small- 
sleeved tunic, tight-legged trousers, and narrow 
cincture of the common workman 
and it is their coy fancy tt> ape the sombre hue 
as well as the ungraceful shape of that It>w fellow’s 
habiliments. But beyond the bounds of cut and 
colour their feminine instinct rises in vehement 
rebellion, "rhe tunic and the girdle become 
meadow-lands of embroidered bloom and verdure ; 
things of costly loveliness u> be cheered !>y the 
delighted crowd, applauded in private hy the 
Don Juans of the district, and discussed despair- 
ingly by chagrined rivals. There is a hidden 
significance in the presence of the arch and 
innocent-looking tekmnm. It is a lover that pays 
for her elaborate and most ephemeral costume; 
it is a lover that cuts off her raven tresses, — • for 
even to queue and top-knot the mascuHne mode 
is affected, — and it is a lover that defrays the 
charges of her idle life and the fees of her 
employers until her hair grows again to evening- 
party length. So, while she seems to pnKrlaini 
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her religious devotion, she in reality parades her 
professional successes. 

In describing these festivals, no lengthy men> 
tion has been made of the special deities wor- 
shipped. The omission is appropriate, for, as 
the reader has of course perceived, the religioas 
element constitutes but an insigniHcant fraction 
of the flite in Japan. Sano and Kanda both 
revere Oana-muchi and Sukunahikona, immortal 
descendants of the Sun Cloddess, and look for 
prosperity and happiness as the guerdon of these 
splendid matsuri. But another spirit is includeti 
among the objects of worship at tlie Kanda cere- 
monial, — the spirit of Taira-no-Masakado. This 
is a name heinously conspicuous in Japanese his- 
tory as the name of the only subject whose hand 
was ever raised in open rebellion against his 
sovereign. Masakado’s brief career of madness 
belongs to the annals of the tenth century. He 
fell doing battle with Taira-no-Sadamori on the 
plains of Shimosa, and his head was carried to 
Kanda for burial. Of such a hero is the elligy 
enshrined, with every mark of honour, among 
the divine niches at the Kanda festival. Men- 
tion has been made above of the fact that one of 
the tutelary ghosts in the Sano parish is Kumasaka 
Chohan, a burglar of medieval notoriety. It 
may well be asked what kind of people they are 
that pay divine honours to the memory of arch 
traitors and villanous malefactors. The question 
has been thrust upon foreign attention of late 
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years. Early on the morning of February ii, 
1889, the Minister of h^ducation, V'iscount Mori, 
one of modern Japan's most enlightened states- 
men, was about to leave liis residence for the 
purpose of proceeding to the Palace, when a 
youth of twenty-five stabbed him tatally with 
a kitchen knife. Scarcely had the assassin been 
consigned to the grave when the citizens of 
Tokyo began to pay visits to his tomb. Trades- 
men, artisans, but, above all, actors, wrestlers, 
dancing-girls, fencing-masters, and youthful pi)li- 
ticians, Hocked thither, so that every day a new 
forest of incense-sticks smoked and a fresh garden 
of flowers bloomed before the sepulchre. l'\>r- 
eign observers of the strange pageant stotul aghast. 
Was it conceivable, they inquired, that civilised 
people should worship at the tomb of a murderer 
and pay homage to the memory of an assassin ? 
It seemed, on the one hand, as tht>itgh the masses 
of Japan hid savage instincts beneath a surface of 
courte^ and refinement ; on the other, as though 
a government that permitted such demoralising 
displays must be very feeble, and a nation that 
f&ted the murderer of a minister, very disaflected. 
All such constructions and inferences were based 
on ignorance of Japanese character. The pil- 
grims to Nishtno's tomb obeyed the same prin- 
ciple that assigns a niche in the Kanda Shrine to 
the image of a great rebel and a place in the 
Sano procession to the efligy of a notorious rob- 
ber. Daring and prowess, in whatever forms 
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displayed, are dear to the Japanese. The act of 
Nishino Buntaro appealed strongly to their sense 
of the picturesque. An educated youth, who 
had hitherto led an unobtrusive, decorous, and 
law-abiding life, without political friends, without 
resources other than those possessed by the hum- 
blest subject, made his way into the residence of 
a prominent Minister of State at a moment when 
the inmates were all on the alert, when the whole 
city was en fHe. when the streets were crowded 
with soldiers and policemen, and, in obedience 
to an instinct of reverential patriotism, struck 
down the great man with the weapon of a com- 
mon scullion, within sight of armed guards 
and at the very moment when the Minister, 
dressed in full uniform, his breast glittering with 
orders, was about to take a leading place in the 
Imperial Palace among a body of statesmen asso- 
ciated for a purpose that was destined to make 
them famous as long as their country had a his- 
tory. It is scarcely possible to imagine a more 
striking contrast between instrument and achieve- 
ment. What did this object lesson teach to the 
average Japanese ? Not that assassination is ad- 
mirable or bloodshed praiseworthy, but that 
weakness, insignificance, and friendlessncss con- 
stitute no effective barriers to signal success if they 
be retrieved by daring, resolution, and self-reliance. 
It is to be endowed with a measure of the spirit 
of Nishino, Masakado, and Kumasaka that the 
Japanese prays when he worships at the tomb of 
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a murderer and makes offerings at the shrine of 
a rebel or a robber. One may abhor the sin 
without hating the sinner,’* ** loathe the priest 
yet love the stole.” These subtle distinctions 
might not receive ready recognition from a Mad- 
ison Square pugilist or an Alhambra ballet-girl, 
but tradition has taught them to the wrestler 
of Ekoin and the geisha of Vanagi-bashi.* If 
the Government held up a finger, the pilgrimages 
to Nishino's grave would cease; if the Kmperor 
made a gesture of dissent, the image of a rebellious 
subject would not he carried in triumphal pro- 
cession past the Palace gates. Put the real sig- 
nificance of these demonstrations is not mistaken 
in Japan. 

Greater than either the Sano festival or the 
Kanda festival is the Gim-matsurl in Kyoto, the 
greatest, indeed, of all such celebrations in Japan. 
Like the Tokyo jffetes, however, it consists essen- 
tially of a magnificent procession. I'hc dtilcrcncc 
is in the nature of the objects of worship. Prom- 
inent among these is a halberd forpd by the 
celebrated swordsmith Sanjo Munechika. It is 
supposed to be endowed with the virtue that once 
belonged to a king’s touch in Europe; raised 
reverentially to the head, it cures the ague. This 
blessed blade has the honour of riding, a hundred 
feet high, on a resplendent dashi^ at the head of 
a tine of twenty-three cars hearing effigies of celc- 
brated sch olars, of Chinese philosophers, of the 
* 8m Appendix, nutc x. * See Appendix, w*tc 3. 
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moon, of a mantis, and of a ** flower-thief.” Men- 
cius rides side by side with a lass that pilfers bios* 
som^ but is not insulted by the companionship, 
for nature alone suffers by the theft. A conspic- 
uous object in the Gion procession is the chief 
danseuse^ a girl of twelve or thirteen who dances 
on a dais in the centre of the halberd dashi. 
Nothing that Kyoto can contribute of beautiful 
or costly is neglected in decking out this damsel 
for the fSte. On either side of her another vir- 
gin postures in unison, but the little lady in the 
middle is the goddess of the liour, the queen of 
the summer festival. Her reign docs not end 
when the deities, the savants, and the symbols 
have been reconsigned to their twelve months* 
seclusion in shrines and storeliouses. It is then, 
indeed, that her triumph reaches its acme, for a 
procession is formed all on her own account. At 
the head march five samurai^ in the old-time 
uniform of their rank ; then comes a glaivesman ; 
then two bearers of gorgeously lacquered hom, 
the wardrobes of the little dame ; then her palan- 
quin, glowing with bright colours and sparkling 
ornaments, carried by four lads in correspondingly 
rich costume and flanked hy the chief local 
officials as well as hy the two companion virgins, 
objects almost as brilliant as the queen herself. 
Over the palanquin is carried a monster umbrella 
with handle and ribs of r(M»-red lacquer, cherry- 
blossoms and the ideograph for longevity blassoned 
on its surflice, and a tasselled hag of brocade con- 
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taining a Gion amulet Kuttpended under its 
shelter. Two more wardrobc-bearens follow, and 
porters of umbrellas in baskets and of gidddac- 
quered luncheon-boxes bring up the rear. At 
the portals of the temple of Gion, a tlraught of 
holy wine {miJti) and a ** blessed amulet ” {n/iiwpN) 
are given to the virgin, whereupon she ceases to 
be a mere young thing ” and becomes a 

** sacred child ” {suiio). 'I’hc tediousness of these 
details will serve, jwrhaps, to convey to tltc reader 
some faint idea of the elaborate code of conven- 
tionalities that has to be consulted at each point 
of such ceremonials. Everything is provided for 
by tradition ; and every pnwiso must be observed. 

If these huge metropolitan fc'stivals show the 
general attitude of the national mind towards 
simernatunil subjects, the smaller celebrations 
afford a still more accurate insight into the super- 
stitions and daily ambitions of the {)eople. Some- 
time in the Middle Ages, a great eagle made its 
appearance at Ajiki in the province of Shimosa, 
which lies on the eastern shores c»f Vedo Iky. 
The eagle, of course, typifies everything that is 
majestically aggressive and tenaciously acquisitive. 
It thus becomes to the Japanc'se a symbol of good 
fortune. The Shimosa people built a shrine in 
honour of their visitor, and covered the walls 
with votive tablets, depicting an eagle bestrid by 
a man in ofUctal robes — **a commoner rising to 
rank and office by the aid of wings that soar 
and talons that capture.*’ By-and-by the capi- 
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tal of the Tokugawa grew so big that it drew to 
itself whatever was notable in the neighbouring 
provinces. The eagle’s shrine found its way to 
the suburbs of the metropolis, and in the Shitaya 
district, within sight of the Paphian quarter, be- 
came a place of pilgrimage for every one craving 
the gifts of fortune, — for the wrestler, the courte- 
san, the actor, the dancing-girl, the jester, the 
raconteur, the musician, the tradesman, and the 
apprentice. Nothing that can be called a cere- 
mony is associated with the eagle’s i^te, — the 
Tori-no Machi (abbreviation of matsuri), or wor- 
ship of the bird, as the people call it. Only on 
the **bird days” in November — perhaps two 
days, perhaps three if the calendar is kind — - tens 
of thousands of people Hock out to this shrine 
among the rice-fields, and, after a brief act of 
worship, purchase harbingers of luck in the 
shape of big rakes, parent potatoes, millet dump- 
lings, and bamboo tea-whisks. Stalls for the sale 
of these homely articles occupy all available 
spaces within the temple enclosure and along the 
avenues leading to the gate, and as the etiquette 
of the eagle requires that there shall be no bar- 
gaining — when did the great bird stop to discuss 
the preliminaries of a capture?— ‘the hucksters 
drive a roaring trade, especially at the close of 
the day when their wares are nearly sold out and 
belated worshippers see a risk of returning empty- 
handed. The rake, as part of the paraphernalia 
of a pursuer of gain, explains itself. But there is 
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a strange feature about these eagle rakes. Their 
teeth are said to be made from the wood of 
coffins. At cremations, if economy has to be 
practised, the corpse is removed from its casket 
and exposed to the direct action of the flames. 
The casket then becomes the property of the 
crematory and is purchased by the rake-makers. 
There is no explanation of such a singular custom, 
nor any evidence that it is observed on principle. 
The parent potato typifies humble ambition. 
Buried underground and growing in oblivion, it is, 
at all events, the head of a family. ** Better be 
the comb of a cock than the tail of an ox.*' 
Millet dumplings are associated with the orthodox 
group of lucky articles by a play iipt»n words. 
To ** clutch millet with wet hands ” is a popular 
metaphor fur greed. Mochi^ whic;h signifies a 
dumpling, signifies also ** to hold." Thus mil- 
let dumpling " becomes a ntetaphor for grasping 
largely and holding firmly. 'I'he strength of the 
people's faith in these pilgrimages, prayers, and 
purchases is evidenced by the crowei that the city 
pours out to the Tori-no M/icAi every fall, and by 
the eager happiness of the worshippers* mien. 
But if any members of the upper classes go, it is 
only to look and to laugh. 

In the festivals thus far described there is noth- 
ing that suggests any affinity between the reli- 
gious rites of Japan and those of ancient ICurope. 
But a point of marked similarity is now reache<l. 
Juat as the fire of Hestia was kept perpetually 
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burning in the Grecian prytaneum two thousand 
years ago, so at the national shrines in Izumo and 
Ise there are stone lanterns in which the flame is 
said to have glowed uninterruptedly since the age 
of the gods. If that be so, it is a flame twenty- 
five centuries old- The origin of the fire-guard- 
ing cult is now so well understood, and its 
practice has been traced to so many races, that to 
find it in Japan also is neither surprising nor 
specially significant. But, as might have been 
anticipated, some of the rites connected with it 
reflect the peculiar genius of the Japanese. In 
Kyoto, on the last evening of the year, when the 
street leading to the temple of Gion is converted 
into a market for the sale of New Year’s dect>ra- 
tions, and is crowded with people of all degrees, 
men go about carrying short hempen ropes with 
one end burning. These they swing around their 
heads, and it is the privilege of any person struck 
by a rope to revile the bearer without stint. The 
Japanese language is not furnished with curses 
after the pattern of Occidental blasphemies, but it 
lends itself to the construction of very pregnant 
invective and no one that has waited in Gion- 
machi to see the death of the old year, can labour 
under any doubt of the Kyoto people’s capacity 
for objurgation. But it is all perfectly good- 
humoured ; a mutual measuring of abusive vo- 
cabularies. Meanwhile a big bonfire burns 
within the precincts of the shrine. It has been 
kindled from a year-old flame tended in a lamp 
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hanging under the eaves of the sacred building, 
and people come there to light a taper which, 
burning before the household altar, shall be the 
beacon of domestic prosperity. As the night 
wears on, the crowds gradually flow into the 
temple grounds, and there, at the ** hour of the 
tiger” (2 A. M.), the “ Festival of the Pine Shav- 
ings ” take place. A Slmto priest reads a ritual. 
His colleagues obtain a spark by the friction of 
two pieces of wood, and set fire to a quantity of 
shavings packed into a large iron lamp. These 
charred fragments of pine wt)od the worshippers 
receive, and carry away as amulets t(» protect their 
possessors against plague and pestilence. 

In provincial districts the religious festival 
sometimes presents very tpiaint features. On the 
first ** day of the horse” in the month of April, 
there is performeti, at the TsnJtumu Mafsuri in 
Omi province, a manner of wt>rship intended to 
promote wifely fidelity. Wives and widows are 
marshalled in procession, each carrying upon her 
head as many earthenware pots as she has had 
husbands. In Japan a woman'’s gU>ry is to ntarry 
once, and if lier husband dies, to remain always 
faithful to his memory. It must he confes.Hcd 
that among the lower orders the ideal is seldom 
attained. Marriage, not Iwiiig prcceiled in their 
case hy ct>urts!np or l>y any opportunity of ascer- 
taining mutual compatibility of disposition, is often 
followed by separation, (jpon the woman rests 
the responsibility for such accidents, since the 
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theory of conjugal life is that the wife must adapt 
herself to the husband, not the husband to the 
wife. Thus to have been divorced frequently, 
while it does not by any means imply marital in- 
fidelity, is held to indicate some want of self- 
abnegation or moral pliability on the woman’s 
part. It might be supposed that the Omi dames 
would shirk the obligation of parading their con- 
jugal records in public. But a belief that the 
goddess whom they worship will punish insin- 
cerity prompts them to carry their proper tale of 
pots without scamping the number. There is, 
indeed, a tradition that a certain crafty woman 
once had recourse to the device of hiding in a big 
pot that represented her last husband several little 
pots that represented his processors. But judg- 
ment overtook her. She stumbled as she walked 
in the procession, and the big pot falling from 
. her head displayed its contents to public gasse and 
to her lasting shame. 

An even stranger celebration takes place on the 
first « day of the hare,” in the tenth month, at 
Wasa, in the province of Kishu. It is called the 
^Maughing festival of Wasa” {Wasa no Warai- 
matsun). There is a belief that in the tenth 
month of every year all the deities repair to the 
great shrines of Ise in I^umo, and there hold a 
conclave for the purpose of arranging the nuptial 
affiiirs of the nation. The month is called the 
“ god-less moon ” (Kami-no-zuki) for all parts of 
the country except Ixumo, whereas, on the con- 
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trary, it is distinguished as the ** moon of the gods’ 
presence ” [Kami-ari-zuki) by the inhabitants of 
Izumo. The legend has lost much of its old 
force, but it still commands the venerable faith of 
conservative rustics, and many a farmer in Izumo 
carefully locks the door of his dwelling at sunset 
and refrains from venturing abroad helbre dawn 
during the period of the deities’ assembly at Ise. 
It happened that when this divine parliament was 
first convened, one ill-starred deity, Miawa Daimyo- 
jin, mistook the date or otherwise mismanaged 
afiairs so that the debate had terminated before he 
reached Ise. 'I'he laughing festival is intended to 
commemorate that accident. Instead of sympa- 
thising with the belatai god, the people assemble 
to laugh at him, as the other deities are supposed 
to have laughed when he presented himself to 
take part in a finished discussion, '('he fashion of 
the festival is as quaint as its conception. All the 
oldest men in the district and all the children 
come together and form a procession for inarching 
to the shrine. I’he elders head the array, carry- 
ing two boxes of fixed capacity, filled with per- 
simmons and oranges spitted on bamboo rods. 
The children follow, grouped round a and 
holding in their hands oranges and persimmons 
similarly spitted. These preliminaries as well as 
the progress to the shrine are conducted with 
the utmost solemnity. Arrived at the shrine, the 
myest among the elders turns about to face the 
little ones and orders them to laugh. There is 
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never any failure to obey, and from the children 
the contagion spreads to the adult population 
until the whole district ripples with merriment 
from morning till evening. It is a graceful 
notion that the deities desire the people to share 
their mirth as well as to pray for their tutelage. 

Several provincial festivals have gradually a.s- 
sumed the character of athletic competitions. 
At the top of a mountain called Kimpo-/.an, in 
Ugo province, stands the shrine t>f Jla-ushi-%'ake, 
On the fifth day of the first month all the robust 
men of the district, to the number of several 
thousands, ascend the mountain and jiass the 
night in a snow-cave some two furlongs from the 
summit. At that season the snow lies ten feet 
deep on Kimpo-'/an. To reach the cave is in 
itself an arduous undertaking. When the first 
streak of dawn is seen in the sky, the ytmngest 
and strongest of the band of worshippers start 
from the cave. Stripped tt> their loin-cloths, 
they race in phrensied emulation over the snow 
and up the steep clifis, the first to reach the 
shrine being assured of the deity’s protection 
throughout the year and of his comrades* pro- 
found admiration. I’his race docs not end the 
ftte. All the competitors crowd into the pre- 
cincts of the shrine and engage in a bi>ut (»f 
general wrestling. They do not attempt to hurl 
each other to the ground after the manner of 
Western wrestlers, but only to thrust one another 
from the enclosure. By degrees the remaining 
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occupants of the cave join the mel^e, the rule ob- 
served by each new-comer being to aid the weak 
and beat back the strong. It may be imagined 
that from a mad contest in which four or five 
thousand strong men engage, struggling desper- 
ately in the snow and among the rocks on the 
summit of a lofty mountain in midwinter, many 
must emerge with serious injuries. But tra- 
dition affirms that no one has ever been known 
to receive a disabling hurt. 'I'he deity, they say, 
protects his devotees. The truth is that in com- 
petitions of such a nature the Japanese maintain 
from first to last the most imperttirbable good- 
humour. Any one losing his temper would be 
ridiculed for months. After the wrestling is 
over, and when each man has given stalwart proof 
of the earnestness of his faith, they all join in one 
band and march down the mountain singing. 

At Ono-machi in Bingo the people worsliip 
Susa-no-o, the rough deity, whttse unruly conduct 
terrified his sister the Hun Croddess so much that she 
retired into a cave. The festival in honour of 
the god takes place in the sixth month, and is of 
such a nature as <*the impetuous male deity " him- 
self might be supposed to organise if he gave any 
thought to the question. There is no stately pro- 
cession, no display of gorgeous no dancing 
of brilliantly robed damsels, '(’he whole af- 
fiur consists of a tumultuous trial of speed and 
strength. Bands of strong men seixe the sacred 
cars, race with them to the sea, and, having 
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plunged in breast deep, their burden held aloft, 
dash back at full speed to the shrine. There re> 
hreshment, wine, fish, and a box of rice are 
served out, and then again, the race is resumed, 
the goal being the central flag {mbort) among a 
number set up in a large plain. To thus contest 
the bearers of the cars devote themselves with as 
much zeal as though th^ were fighting for their 
lives. Hundreds run beside each car ready to re- 
place any bearer that is thrown down or ex- 
hausted ; their feet beat time to a wildly shouted 
chorus, and as they sweep along, apparently un- 
conscious of everything but their goal, and wholly 
reckless of obstacles or collisions, it seems incred- 
ible that fatal accidents should not occur again 
and again. Yet no sooner is the struggle ended, 
than these men who, a moment before, appeared 
ready to trample upon each other’s corpses, ntay 
be seen seated in tea-houses, chatting, laughing, 
circulating the wine-cup, and behaving as if such 
an incident as a desperate stniggle for the favour 
of the deity had never interrupted the even tenor 
of their placid existences. 

At other f^tes the worshippers seek to gain 
possession of some sacred object supposed to in- 
sure exceptional good fortune to the holder. 
Five hundred years ago, a merchant’s apprentice 
walking by the seaside near Hakozaki in Chiku- 
zen, found two perfectly spherical balls of wm>d 
which had been cast upon the shore by the waves. 
The shrine of the “god of war” {Ilachiman) at 
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Hakozaki is celebrated in Japanese history. Sup- 
plications offered there at the time when the 
great Mongol armada swept down upon Japan 
in the thirteenth century, are supposed to have 
produced the storm that shattered the enemy’s 
fleet and strewed the coast of Kiushiu with his 
dead. It is a place of miracles. A crystal ball 
is one of the three sacred insignia of Japan. It 
also symbolises the pearl of great price, held in 
the claws of the sea god’»» dragon. 1 fence two 
perfect spheres of tinely grained wood cast upon 
the beach at Ilnkftzaki necessarily suggested su- 
pernatural agcficy. 'rheir finder carried them to 
the Haktizaki shrine, and reverentially entrustetl 
them to the cusHniy of the pritrsts, having first 
washed them csirefidly in holy water taken from 
the granite cistern at the adjacent fane of IChlsu. 
From that time the yiiung apprentice seemed 
to become the favourite ol* fortune. Kldui, the 
jovial-faced fisher deity, who provides for men’s 
daily sustenance, had evidently taken the youth 
under his protection, Wlienever the third day 
of the first month came rtniiul, — the anniversary 
of the finding of the Iwlls, — the apprentice, stnin 
a thriving merchant, did not fail to repair to the 
temple. I'aking the sacreti spheres thence, he 
would carry them to the shrine of wash 

them in the holy water, anoint tliem with clove- 
oil, and hear them back to their place in the 
temple. When and how this custom Was ele- 
vated to the rank of a religious rite, there is no 
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record, but within less than a century and a half 
from the finding of the balls, a "jewel-grasping 
festival ” came to be celebrated at Hakozaki on 
the third day of every first month. It took the 
form of a gigantic scramble. The priests, hav- 
ing carried the ball — now, by some unexplained 
process, transformed into a single sphere of hard 
stone — to the shrine of Ebisu, and having washed 
it and read a ritual, delivered it to the crowd of 
worshippers for conveyance to the temple of 
Ilachiman. Whatever hands held it at the mo- 
ment of final transfer to the temple, were the 
hands of a person destined to high fortune. Not 
the province of Chikuasen alone, hut all the north- 
ern districts of Kiushiu and the regions on the 
opposite coast of the Inland Sea, sent their strong 
men to take part in the struggle. 'I'he distance 
between the fane of Ebisu and the temple of 
Hachiman is only a few yards, yet hours were 
spent in the passage of the "jewel” from one 
place to the other. Naked, except for a loin- 
cloth, thousands of men struggled in the narrow 
enclosure until sheer exhaustion gradually thinned 
their ranks and left space for the most enduring 
to win a path, inch by inch, to the temple. Al- 
most the same description applies to a much more 
celebrated fiite held within the precincts of the 
temple of Kwannon, the goddess of mercy, at 
8aidai-ji in Bissen province, on the fourteenth 
day of the first month, 'i'here the scramble is 
for pieces of wood thrown by tlie priests to a 
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multitude of devotees. No supernatural tradition 
attaches to these amulets. They have their origin 
in a simple exercise of benevolence. In the 
middle era of the temple's existence (the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century) the prieste made 
a practice of presenting gifts to such of their 
parishioners ns hati shown special xeal during the 
New Year’s devotittnal exercises, which lasted 
from the ist to the 14th of the first month, ily 
degrees tlie number of worshijipers cHgilile for 
such distinction grew so large that some method 
of special selection became necessary, and re- 
course was had to lots. The exciting element 
of chance thus introduced helped, of course, to 
swell the concourse of devotees, and tinally a 
clever ablwit, probably Imrrowing the idea from 
the “jewel-grasping festival” of i htko'/nki, de- 
vised the plan of leaving the people to settle 
their own eligihiltty hy an athletic contest. The 
little town lying at the temple's feet contains 
only two thousand inhahitants in ordinary times, 
but at the festival season the population grows to 
fifty or sixty thousand, and a moralist might find 
food for renection in the fact that the services of 
8teamshi|)s and railways are Iwrrowcd to convey 
this stream of worshippers and sightseers to an 
observance so suggestive of the rudest ages. At 
ten o'clock on the night of the 1 4th of the first 
month (8th of February according to the present 
calendar) the Baidai-ji drum heats the signal, and 
the first band of intending competitors run at full 
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speed through the temple ground^ plunge into 
tlie river below, and having thus purihed them- 
selves, return to the sacred enclosure by a dif- 
ferent route. A second time the drum sounds 
at midnight, and fresh crowds of combatants pour 
through the temple grounds. In truth, from the 
first tap of the drum until its final note is heard 
at 2 A. M., streams of stalwart men never cease to 
surge between the temple and the river, their 
feet beating time to a chorus of esay the 
echoes of which can be heard on the opposite 
coast, twenty-five miles distant, ** like the roar t>f 
surf breaking on rocks.” Exactly at two o’clock 
the divine wood ” {sbmgi)y a little cylinder of 
fresh pine, specially marked, is tlirown from the 
temple window to the surging crowd, and a 
fierce stniggle commences for its possession. 
One prize for some ten thousand competitors 
would be too meagre an arrangement. ’Phe 
sfiingi is therefore accompanied by hundreds of 
similar but smaller tokens {kusfngo), which ensure 
fertility to fiirm-lands where they arc set up, and 
health to the farmer’s fiimily. But the shingi it- 
self is the great prize. The competition for its 
possession is not confined to the actual combatants. 
Wealthy households also vie with one another to 
obtain it, each setting out in the vestibule a box 
of fresh sand whither the divine wood must In: 
carried before the contest is considered at an end. 
Thus the struggle extends to the streets of the 
town itself, and long after the sbtttgrs fate has 
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been decided, the army of naked men wrestle 
and shout within the temple enclosure, the 
breath of the wild struggle hanging over them 
like a cloud in the frosty moonlight. 



It is easy to see that the upper classes take no 
active part in celebrations such as those described 
above. The religious festival in Japan owes its 
vitality to superstitions prevalent among the 
middle and lower orders only. 

* See Appendix, note 4. 
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Chapter II 

OBSERVANCES AND PASTfMKS 

E very family has rules aiul merluKls of 
its own which it follows with re^itlar- 
ity directly proportionate to their agtf. 
The members of a household newly 
franked with the stamp of gentility, hu)k ahatad 
for models of fashion and deportment, hut the 
members of a household that has enjoyed pride 
of place through immemorial getUTations, enact 
their own canons, and obey them with sertipulos* 
ity that grows with obedience. For two thou- 
sand years, more or less, the Japanese nation lived 
the life of an independent and virtually secluded 
£imily, borrowing largely, indeed, from the ct>n- 
ventions and precedents of its over-sea neiglihours, 
but impressing upon everything foreign the mark 
of home genius, so that, tliough the metal re- 
mained alien, the coins struck frt^m it hore do- 
mestic images and superscriptions. Idttle hy 
little, the doings of the day, the ctupiutte of the 
season, the observances of the month, and the 
celebrations of the year were ci)ded hy custcun 
and promulgated by practice, until the |>coplc 
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OBSERVANCES AND PASTIMES 

finally found themselves subjects of a system of 
conventionalities, pleasant, graceful, and refined, 
but infl.exible. Nowhere else can be seen grooves 
of routine beaten so deeply by the tread of cen- 
turies ; nowhere else does the light of old times, 
the veteris vestigia flammcBy shine so steadily on 
the paths of usage. These customs may be ex- 
amined one by one, and taken thus independently, 
they present generally very pretty and often very 
quaint studies. But to appreciate their relation 
to the life of the nation, one must follow the 
nation in its observance of them from New Year’s 
day to New Year's eve. 

According to the calendar of old Japan, the 
commencement of the year varied from what 
Western folks call the i6th of January to the 
tqth of February, but, on the average, it may be 
said to have fitllen a full month later than the 
day fixed by the Gregorian method of reckon- 
ing. It was thus associated with an idea of 
spring foreign to the corresponding season in 
Europe and America. In fact, the first fort- 
night of the first month was called “spring- 
advent" (ris-sAtm); the second fortnight^ the 
“rains" (u-mi). That old idea still clings to 
the time^ even under the altered conditions of the 
new' calendar, and people still persuade them- 
wdves that spring has dawned when the first 
January sun ri^, though neither the plum nor 
the<^ow-parting plant each a 

harbinger of spring in Japan — is within a month 
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of opening its buds. To see the New Year in 
is considered a wholesome custom, but it involves 
something more than it does in the West, for, 
after greeting the stranger, folks remain up to 
welcome him. Let a man’s enthusiasm be ever 
so defective, he is expected to rise at the hour of 
the tiger (4 a.m.), wash his feet and hands and 
don new clothes to meet the auspicious morn. 
Then, with his gala garments in due order, he 
worships the celestial and terrestrial deities, per- 
forms obeisance to the spirits of his ancestors, 
offers congratulations to parents and elders, and 
finally sits down to breakfast. No ordinary 
viands are consumed. The tea must be made 
with “ young water ” drawn from 

the well as the first ray of the new year’s sun 
strikes it. The ptece de resistance {zoni) h a spe- 
cies of potpourri^ made from six components, in- 
variably present though in varying proportions, 
and it is absolutely essential that every one desir- 
ing to be hale and hearty throughout the opening 
twelve months should quaff a measure of special 
saki^ firom a red-lacquer cup. Kach householder, 
from the highest to the humblest, is careful to 
prepare and set out an ^^elysian stand,” or red- 
lacquer tray, covered with leaves of the evergreen 
yuzuriha, and supporting a rice dumpling, a lob- 
ster, oranges, persimmons, chestnuts, dried sar- 
dines, and herring roe. This stand and its 
contents have allegorical signification. Ancient 

* See Appeiulix, note * See Appendix, note 6. 
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Chinese legends speak of three islands in some 
remote ocean where youth is everlasting, where 
birds and animals are all pure white, and where 
the mountains and palaces are built of gold and 
silver. The ** elysian stand ” {h5rai~dai) repre- 
sents the principal of these three islands {h'/rai- 
jima), and the viands piled upon it are either 
homonymous with words expressing perpetuity 
and longevity, or present some feature suggesting 
long life and prosperity. Thus the leaves spread 
upon the stand are from the shrub yuxuriha, and 
on them repose bitter oranges called daitlai. But 
in ordinary colloquial, daidai ywzuri signifies to 
“bequeath from generation to generation." The 
kernels of chestnuts, dried and crushed, arc called 
kacht-guri, and kachi also signifies “victory." 
The lobster with its curved back and long 
tentacles, is typical of life so prolonged that the 
back becomes bent and the beard grows to the 
waist. The sea-weed {hmkt) i.s a rebus for yoro- 
koiUf ot yorokomhu^ to “ rejoice." Sardines are set 
out because the little fish swim never singly hut 
always in pairs, suggesting conjugal fidelity ; her- 
ring roe, because of all the sea's inhabitants the 
herring is supposed to he the most prolific ; dried 
persimmons, because of the fruit's medicinal quali- 
ties; and rice-cake, otherwise called “mirror- 
dumpling **{kagami-‘mocht)t because, in the first 
place, its shape and name refer to the “ sacred mir- 
ror'* of the SMnid paraphernalia, and, in thesecond, 
when cut up for consumption it is known as ha- 
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gatame, or " teeth-strengthener,” a word having 
the same sound as “ debility restorer.” Thus 
this assemblage of edibles constitutes a feast of 
fortune. Originally the elysian stand was set be- 
fore guests coming to pay New Year’s calls, and 
the comestibles placed upon it were partaken of. 
But it subsequently became a mere article of fur- 
niture, a part of the decorations of the season. 
These decorations, spoken of collectively as kaih- 
matsttf or ** pine of the doorway,” consist pri- 
marily of pine and bamboo saplings planted at 
either side of the vestibule and having a rope 
of rice-straw [shime’-nawa) suspended across the 
boughs or festooned from them, f I istory says that 
the ]^hion of the pines dates from the beginning 
of the tenth century ; that the bamboo was added 
five hundred years later, and that the straw rope 
preceded both by an unknown interval. No re- 
ligious significance attaches to the pine or the 
bamboo; they simply typify ever-green longevity. 
But the rope recalls the central event in the Jap- 
anese cosmogony, when, the Sun Goddess having 
been enticed fi*om her cavern, a barrier was 
stretched across the entrance to prevent her firom 
retreating thither again. Wherever the rope 
hangs the sweet fresh breath of spring is sup- 
posed to penetrate. This, then, is the most 
prominent element of the decorations : it is sus- 
pended not only at the entrance of the house, but 
also beside the well, before the bathroom, across 
the sacred shelf, and in the inner court. At the 
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central point of the rope a lobster, some fern 
fronds, and some yuzuriha leaves are usually 
tied, the fronds and leaves serving, in this in- 
stance, to suggest hardy verdure. A piece of 
charcoal is added to the assembly, tradition as- 
signing to it the power of warding off evil in- 
fluences. Theoretically no work of any kind 
should be done on New Year’s day. Even the 
usual business of sweeping the house is forbidden, 
lest some element of the “male principle” should 
be inadvertently removed with the rubbish. But 
this idleness is merely nominal, for there devolves 
upon every one the inevita!)1c duty of paying 
congratulatory visits to friends and relatives, •— a 
duty which is gradually losing many of its old- 
time graces and assuming the character of a eonur. 
From the tiniest child to the most ancient grand- 
i&ther, each dons the be.st and newest garments 
that the &mily wardrol)e can furnish, and while 
the grown-up folk make tlieir round of calls, 
lads, lassies, and children devote themselves to ap- 
propriate pastimes. The visits paid hy the small 
of society to the great flsh involve nothing 
more than inscription of one’s name in a book or 
the deposit of one’s card in a basket. It is im- 
possible to conceive anything colder and more 
conventional. Often even the formality of a ser- 
vant to receive the names of the callers is dis- 
pensed with: the visitor finds an untenanted 
ve^bule, a receptacle for cards, and a name- 
book. But where friendship is concerned, and 
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among the middle and lower classes generally, 
the call assumes a more genuine and genial char- 
acter. The visitor carries with him, or is pre- 
ceded by, a present of some kind, a “year jewel ” 
{toshi-dama ) ; usually trifling in value — as a 
basket of oranges, a fan, a bundle of dried sea- 
weed [hoskt-non)^ a towel, a parcel of paper, a 
salted salmon, or a box of sweetmeats — but 
always wrapped up with scrupulous neatness, and 
encircled by a cord with strands of red and gold 
or red and white, the ends joined in a “butterfly 
knot,” under which is thrust a bit of haliotis 
looking out from a quiver-shaped envelope. 
Black is the ill-omened hue among colours 
in Japan; red stands at the opposite end of the 
category, and red and gold constitute the richest 
combination, red and white being next in order 
of auspiciousness. The bit of dried haliotis has 
a double meaning : it suggests not only singleness 
of affection, supposed to be typified by the mol- 
lusc’s single shell, but also durability of love and 
longevity, since the dried haliotis is capable of 
being stretched^ to an extraordinary length. 
This elaboration of detail extends to the for- 
mula: of greeting. The curt phrases current in 
the Occident are replaced by sentences that cen- 
turies of use have polished and crystallised ; “ I 
respectfully tender rejoicings at the opening sea- 
son ; ” “1 thank you for the many acts of kindness 
shown to me in the old year, and trust that there 
* See Appendix, note 7. 
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will be no change in the new ; ” " On the contraiy, 
it is I that have to be grateful for your services 
and to beg for their continuance ; ” “I am 
ashamed to offer such an exceedingly insignifi- 
cant object^ but I entreat that you will do me the 
honour of accepting it as a mere token ** I am 
overwhelmed to find that you have come to me 
when I should have hastened to wait upon you ; ” 
and so forth and so on, each sentence punctuated 
with profound bows and polite inspirations. 
Meanwhile the streets are converted into play- 
grounds. Business is entirely limited to the sale 
or purchase of “ treasure-ships ” {takara-hune)^ — 
a favourite toy typical of good fortune, — sweet 
and bean-jelly (yoitfiz), carried about by hucksters 
whose musical cries enhance the general festivity. 
The shops are not shut, but ingress is denied by 
means of bamboo blinds hanging underneath tal>- 
lets which bear the name of the householder and 
are fiistened in place with cords of red and white. 
There is a sound of laughter everywhere, for all 
the young people turn out, in bright costumes, 
and play battle-board {hago-ita) and shuttlecock, 
the penalty for dropping the shuttlecock l>eing 
to receive, on a tender part of the body, a whack 
firom the Imttle-boards of all the other play- 
ers, or a smudge of ink on the face, each of 
which visitations evokes peals of mirth. The 
shuttlecock is a diminutive affiiir, flying swiftly 
and requiring to be struck true and full. Tradi- 
tion ascribes to it originally the shape of a dragon- 
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fiy» and alleges that the game acts as a charm 
against the attacks of mosquitoes during the en- 
suing summer, the dragon-fly being a devourer of 
those insect pests. But that phantasy has passed 
out of mind. I’he game of shuttlecock came to 
Japan from China. In the latter country it is a 
pastime for men : the heels of their shoes, soled 
with paper to a thickness of one or two inches, 
serve for battledoors, and they kick with marvel- 
lous dexterity. Japan added a battle-hoard and 
thus adapted the amusement to both sexes, while 
at the same time, bringing its piiraphernalia 
within the range of decorative art. I'*or the 
battlc'-board gradually became an object of 
beauty, 'fhe idea of furnishing it with a cat- 
gut face or parchment l>ack did !iot occur to its 
makers : it remained essentially a thin, flat hoard 
of white pine. But its reverse, lactptercd at tint 
in gold and colours, was Anally covered with ap- 
plied pictures {osbie) showing all the elaboration 
of detail that distinguisb<% a Parisian /w/t/v of the 
most costly kind. The Japanese maiden loves 
and cherishes dulls at least as much as does her 
little sister of the West, but her battle-boards hold 
nearly the same rank in her affections, and if she 
is fortunate in the possession of rich parents and 
fond friends, the pillars of her play-rootn support 
galleries of battle-boards where may he seen all 
the great personages of her country's history 
mo ulded in white luthuta^ and tricked out in thie 


* See Appesdix, note 8. 
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resplendent robes of the Palace or the glittering 
armour of the campaign. The game of battle- 
board and shuttlecock, though it engages the at- 
tention of girls of all ages, finds comparatively 
little favour with lads until they have reached 
the age when love of muscular sports begins to 
be supplemented by a sense of feminine graces. 
Kite-flying is the amusement of the boy proper. 
It is a curious fact, apparently inconsistent with 
experience in other directions, that while the kite 
occupies at least as large a space in the vista of 
Japanese as of Chinese childhood, and attracts a 
much greater share of adult attention in Japan 
than in China, the ingenious and fantastic shapes 
that the toy takes in the Middle Kingdom are 
not emulated in the island empire, '^i'he dragon, 
two or three fathoms long, that may be seen 
writhing over a Chinese village, each section of 
its body an independent aeroplane, becomes in 
Japan a single rectangular surface, generally lack- 
ing even the picturesque adjunct of a tail, and 
unornamented save that the figure of some re- 
nowned warrior is rudely caricatured on its face. 
This diflerence indicates simply that the Japanese 
boy prefers the practical to the fanciful. Wliat 
he wants is, not a quaint monster undulating at 
a low elevation, but an object that shall soar as 
loftily and as perpendicularly as possible, and shall 
hang humming from the blue right overhead. 

A^ digression may be made here from the 
routine of annual ol>scrvances in order to speak 
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more fully of kites, for while they hold among 
Japanese pastimes a rank so prominent as to call 
for special description, the season for flying them 
varies in different localities, and it is consequently 
impossible to assign to them a set place in any 
calendar of sports. Little lads in every town 
and village make New Year’s day the great epoch 
for this business, but adult kite-flyers choose other 
times. In Nagasaki, for example, which enjoys 
a high reputation for skill in such matters, the 
third month of the old almanack — that is to say, 
the balmy time of April or early May — is tlie 
season for the shi-en^kai (paper-flying assembly), 
and on three days in that month — the loth, 
15th, and 20th — all the world and his wife 
or light-o’-love flock out to one tliree spots 
traditionally appropriated for the game. The 
kites vary in size from one to thirty-six scpiare 
feet, but are uniformly rectangular in shape, their 
ribs made of seasoned bamboo slightly convex to 
the wind, their paper coverings joined and spread 
so deftly that perfect equipoise is obtained, and 
their connection with the flying cord effected by 
a skein of filaments converging from innumerable 
points of their surflice. The string, through a 
length of ten to a hundred yards, is covered with 
powdered glass, for the object of each kite com- 
pany is to cut down all competitors. Its cord 
once severed, a kite becomes the property of any 
one save its original owner, and that inviolable 
law leads to the organisation of bands of kitc- 
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catchers, who mount into high trees, stand at 
points of vantage, or roam about, armed with 
long poles, lassoes, and other catching contriv- 
ances. It is understood that whenever several 
catchers lay hands simultaneously on a kite cut 
adrift, the person nearest to the severed end of 
the string shall be regarded as the po8.seshor, and 
that, where distinction is diflicult, the kite must 
be torn into fragments then and there. Hut 
despite these precautions against dispute, fierce 
fights sometimes occur, and Nagasaki was once 
divided into two factions that threatened ft»r a 
moment to destroy the town and each other in 
the sequel of a kite-fiying picnic. CJenerally, 
however, the merriest go(»d-humour prevails, and 
the vanquished return as serene as the victors, all 
equally undisturbed hy the thought that the cost 
of the s/u-en-iai makes a large inroad into the 
yearly economies of the richest as well as the 
poorest. Tosa, the southern province of the 
island of Shikoku, is scarcely less celebrated than 
Nagasaki for the kite-fiying propensities of its 
inhabitants. But there is no set season in Tosa. 
The birth of a boy, whether it occur in spring, 
summer, or winter, is counted the appropriate 
time for a sport that typifies the soaring of ambi- 
tion and the flight of genius. Humble house- 
holds send up little kites to signalise these 
domestic events, hut great families have recourse 
to ih»funsbiki-dakOf a monster from twenty-four 
to thirty feet square with a tail fi'oin a thousand 
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to twelve hundred yards long. The tail, made 
of red and blue paper, or red and white, in alter- 
nate rolls, is coiled in a great open chest, from 
which the ascending kite draws it, and it is at 
this huge appendage that rival kites aim their 
flight. As the kite is pulled down from the 
clouds, the spectators struggle to possess them- 
selves of the tail, which is generally torn intt> 
fragments in the scramlile. A feast for all that 
have assisted to fly the kite terminates the cere- 
mony. Vast, however, as are the dimensions of 
thii furoshiki-tia&o of I’osa, the j>ride of place, so 
far as waq is concerned, Iwlongs to the **two- 
thousand-shcet kites” of Kuruga and 'Pottomi 
provinces. A ** sheet ” ' refers to the form in 
which })aper is ordinarily manufactured, namely, 
a rectangular measuring a foot by seven inches, 
approximately. 'Phus the superficies of a two- 
thousand-sheet kite, allowing for the joinings of 
the sheets, is from a thousand to eleven hundred 
square feet, or about the sisse of a c*arpet that 
would cover a room thirty-three feet square. 
Such a kite requires a cable to Hy it, a sum of 
from five hundred to six hundred yen to construct 
it, a special building* to store it, and a score of 
strong men to control it. At the opposite extreme 
of the scale of kite-flying districts stand the prov- 
inces of Owari and Mikawa. There the smaller 
the kite, the more highly it is esteemed. Tiny 
repres entati ons of dragon-flies, cicadas, and bees 

^ See Appcnilix, note 9. * See Appemlix, note io« 
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are flown with gossamer silk wound on spindles 
of ivory or tortoise-shell. 

It might be supposed that a visit to the temples 
to pray for good fortune during the new year 
would be considered an essential part of the day’s 
duties by the pious section of the population; 
but although a few aged or particularly super- 
stitious folk may be seen offering up a brief 
orison to the tutelary deity, they are the excep- 
tion, not the rule. It is considered more fitting 
to assemble on some highland and join hands of 
reverence as the first sun of the year rises above 
the horizon. 

Another feature of New Year’s day is a dance 
performed in the streets by strolling mummers 
who go about in pairs, manzai sa/zo^ fantastically 
apparelled. One carries a small band drum, the 
other a Ian, and they dance from door to door 
with a degree of vigour not usually displayed by 
saltatory artists in Japan. Girls of the Eta ^ class 
also go about wearing immense hats that almost 
completely hide their faces, and playing samisen. 
These are the tori-oi, or bird-chasers. A Chi- 
nese superstition transplanted to Japan says that 
birds of ill omen hover in the air on New Year’s 
<hiy, and seek an opportunity to enter men’s 
abodes. It is the duty of the Eta damsels to 
avert this calamity, and little paper parcels of 
cash handed out to them from house after house 
as th<^ pass along, striking a few notes on the 

* Sw AppewSs, note 1 1. 
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samisen here and a few notes there, show how 
conservatively respectful is the demeanour even 
of the modern Japanese towards these ancient 
beliefs. 

As the first day of the month is one of com- 
plete abstention from all ordinary business, so the 
second marks the conventional resumption of 
trades, industries, and occupations. The student 
looks into his books; the calligraphist uses his 
brush; the merchant opens his store; the me- 
chanic takes out his tools ; the sailor handles 
his ship ; the painter mixes a colour ; and the 
wholesale dealer sends goods to the retailer. 
But all these doings are only pretty make- 
believes. No one thinks of working seriously. 
Even the JmUml^ the first distribution of mer- 
chandise, takes the form ol' a picturesque pro- 
cc^ion of hand-wagons gaily decorated and 
drawn by men in bright costumes. At the 
Palace and in the residences of noblemen special 
dances are performed, and wherever a shrine 
stands in honour of the god of prosperity 
{Daikoku)^ cakes of rice Hour moistened with 
warm water are olFered.‘ 

The 3d is regarded as the fSte of the ** three 
TiaUhi'^ Piously disposed people in I'^kyo visit 
the Uyeno temples, and in Kyoto repair to Hiei- 
s«in ; but it must be confessed that the ** mirror- 
dumpling*’ ceremony on the following day is 
observed with fiir more punctilio. I'he *‘mir- 
^ S«u Ai'i>cnJix, note 1 a. 
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ror-dumplings ” {kagami-tnochi)^ which have hith- 
erto stood on the ** elysian table,” and those that 
have been offered at the family altar (^kami’-dana), 
at the well, and at the hearth, are cut up, fried 
with soy, and eaten by every member of the 
household, though, in truth, the dish derives its 
relish rather from the season than from its own 
savour. 

At dusk on the 6th and at dawn on the yth 
a curious combination of cooking and incanta- 
tion takes place. It is called ** the chopping of 
the seven herbs.” From the Nara epoch — that 
is to say, from tlie eighth century — it became 
customary that the Emperor, attended by the 
Court nobles, should make ait exjtc'dition to the 
hills on the ** first day of the rat,” in the first 
month, for the purpose of rooting up pine sap- 
lings and carrying tliem back to plant in the 
Palace park. His Majesty thus brought home 
longevity, of which the pine had always been 
symbolical. At the same time the leaves of 
spring plants were plucked, so that green 
youth might accompany length of years. It 
would be futile to attempt any description of 
the stately graces and elalnirate ceremonial with 
which the Japanese can invest tliese acts in them- 
selves so primitive. The transplanting of a baby 
pine, the gathering of a few tender leaves, are 
purposes so essentially paltry that to prelude 
them by sumptuous preparations and accompany 
them by solemn rites seems a grotesque solecism. 
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But the most trivial aim derives dignity from the 
earnestness with which it is pursued, and the 
Japanese can be just as much in earnest about 
the lightest fancy as about the weightiest fact. 
They know how to be picturesquely great in 
sijiall things, and if the faculty is crushed here- 
after by collision with the hard realities of West- 
ern civilisation, the artistic world will be so 
much the poorer. During the first century 
of this pine-transplanting ol>servance, its leaf- 
plucking adjunct was simply symbolical, but 
from the time of the Kmperor Saga (8 1 3 a. i>.) 
the practical precepts of Chinese traditions were 
adopted, and the leaves came to serve as season- 
ing for soup. Seven kinds had to be selected by 
those that aimed at strict orthodoxy, but common 
folks contented themselv<»! with two. These they 
placed on a block, and with a large knife in each 
hand chopped rythmically to the seven-syllabled 
refrain: — 

" Birds of Ul-hap, pass us by, 

Never here from China fly ; 

Flit and hop, flitting hopping; ^ 

Chip and chop, chipping chopping.** * 

Here once more appear the birds of ill omen 
which the ample-hatted FJa maiden has already 
been seen driving away with samism strains on 
New Year’s day. Their connection with the 
preparation of the ** seven-herb ” soup is an affair 
of sound, not sense. The Chinese were wont to 

^ See Appendix, note 15. 
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rap on the doors of their houses for the purpose 
of scaring away these invisible visitors, and the 
Japanese have converted that profoundly sensible 
custom into a chorus which they chaunt to the 
accompaniment of the chopping-knives, making 
a merry pastime out of even this primevally sim- 
ple performance. 

From the eighth day of the month business is 
resumed, and on the nth men of war make 
oderings of mirror-dumplings to their armour, 
and practise archery, using a target big enough 
to avert the misfortune of opening the year with 
a bad record. On the 14th the decorations of 
pine, bamboo, and rope are removed and burned 
together, but in their place willow wands finely 
split into flower-like forms {kes-urihafui) are fixed 
to the eaves.^ The cremation of the pine sap- 
lings and their companions is intended to drive 
away the mountain dexnons, who hate the crackle 
and sputter of fire, and to invite the cheerful prin- 
ciple while expelling the sad.* I'he 1 5th is dis- 
tinguished as the ** chief-origin day, and tradition 
requires that bean (azukt) broth should he eaten 
in every household, the bean being fatal to evil 
spirits. This day, too, and the 1 6th are servants' 
holidays. Men-servants and women-servants are 
allowed to visit their homes, a proceeding politely 
designated ** the return of the rustics " {yakuirf). 
The New Year’s ceremonials are now nominally 
at an end. Indeed, they may be said to have 

8«t' Afip«o 4 ix, note 14. * Sc« Appemiix, iwtc 15. 
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terminated with the burning of the dccoratiunfi. 
But tlicre remains one observance never iurgotten 
or curtailed. It belongs to the aoth;, is called 
“ the first face,” and consists in otFcrings of rice 
dumplings {tmchi) by the fair sex to their toilet 
mirrors, just as on the 1 1 th the samnrtu makes a 
similar offering to his armour. While mai<ls and 
matrons pay this vicarious homage to their own 
charms, merchants worslup the deities <tf pros- 
perity, h^bisu and Daikoku, the ntatn feature of 
their worship being a display of profuse hospi- 
tality to friends and relatives, • a veritable house- 
warming. 

It will he observed that the god^ do not play 
a very prominent part in Japan’s .New • Year oh- 
servances. People do not turn their feet to the 
temples, nor do the priests deliver sermons tit 
large audiences. At the clts-a* of the month { 24th 
and 25th), however, there is a faint revival of 
religious sentiment. 'I’he shriiuvi of Kmma, the 
deity of Hades, are visited, and tite iiiore super- 
stitious carry with them little wooden earvitigs 
of a !>unfinch, which they have i-arcfully kept 
during the old yvnr and whit'h they now ex- 
change at the shrines for new efligies ; thus divest- 
ing themselves of the ininlen of their sins of 
deceit during the past twelvemonth and receiving 
a token of renewed sincerity and renewed expia- 
tion throughout the o|>ei)ing year. This is an- 
other example of those quaint plays uptm words 
probably inevitahic among people s|>eaklng a Ian- 
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guage like that of the Japanese. The name of 
the bullfinch {uso) is homonymous with the term 
** falsehood.” Tnus the idea of the worshipper 
is to hide in his sleeve — for the effigy of the 
bullfinch is thus carried — all the fibs and false- 
hoods of which he has been guilty throughout 
the old year, and to avert their evil results. But 
the singular &ct is that he carries home from the 
shrine a new symbol of deception. He makes 
naive admission that life cannot be lived without 
lying, whereby he thus avoids at least the lie of 
pretending to think that it can.’^ It must not !)c 
supposed, however, that his fresh bullfinch con- 
fers prospective absolution from the guilt of guile. 
No such idea is acknowledged, though it is easy 
to perceive that a mechanical device for periodi- 
cally evading the consequences of deceit cannot 
fiiil to create a &lse conscience towards the 
fault. 

Every year of the ** ten-stem cycle ” on which 
the almanack of old Japan was based, has a spe- 
cial point of the compass from which fortunate 
influences are supposed to emanate. The god 
controlling these influences is called the ** Year- 
luck Deity” i^oshi-toku'jhi)^ and ffiroughout the 
first month sacred sake and rice dumplings 
are oflered to this mysterious being at the domes- 
tic altar. There is, in truth, no more mysterious 
divinity in the Japanese pantheon, — a divinity 
of doubtful sex, said by some to be the youngest 
^ See Appendix, note t6. 
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daughter of the Dragon king whose palace is at 
the bottom of the sea, and described by others as 
a sort of steersman spirit who guides the se(j[uence 
of the years through the changes of the compass 
points. The average Japanese wastes no more 
brain fibre over the enlightenment of these arcana 
than the average Christian does over the ortho- 
doxy of the Logos. It is a traditional part of the 
New Year’s observances to fill with votive wine 
the sacred bottles {pfi-mikt-dokur}) reserved for that 
purpose, and to fiank them with plump dump- 
lings of rice-flour, just as it is a duty of joy tt) 
build up'at the threshold pillars of longevity and 
an arch of sweet atmosphere. 

There is little in the way of ffite or pastime to 
distinguish the first half of the second month. 
The innumerable shrines of Inari throughout 
the country are thronged with worshippers on the 
first “day of the horse” [hatsu-nma)^ generally 
about the ad of the month ; lights are placed in 
the pillar-lamps; flags arc hoisted, and after 
praying for agricultural prosperity, the people 
feast on “ red rice” (seki-kan), the invariable dish 
at seasons of congratulation. This day, also, 
used to be counted specially auspicious for the 
commencement of children’s studies, but modern 
civilisation has severed the old-fashioned connec- 
tion between education and the cycles of stems 
and signs. Still, however, there are housewives 
so conservative of tradition that only on the sec- 
ond day of the second month will they consent 
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to engage a new woman-servant, such having 
been the ancient rule.’ 

The first fifteen days of the second month are 
known as the time of the ** insects* tremor” (iet- 
c/iitsu) ; the second fifteen as the ** spring equi- 
nox” {shumbun). It is supposed that the insects 
which have lain dormant throughout the winter 
feel the touch of spring and start in their sleep, 
preluding the bursting of the plum blossoms, 
which takes place from the 1 5th. Visits to the 
plum forests marks the beginning of the year’s 
open-air fiitcs. Appreciation of natural beauties 
is a sense that has attained great development in 
Japan. It is independent of social refinement or 
philosophical education. ’Phe blacksmith’s ap- 
prentice and the scullery maid welcome the 
advent of the flower time as rapturously as dt> the 
dilettante and the noble dame. In the case of 
the plum there are features that appeal with spe- 
cial force to the a-sthetic instincts of the people. 
The gnarled, age-worn aspect t>f the glcx)iny tree 
contrasts so powerfully with the fresh softness of 
its pearl-like blossoms, and the absence of leaves 
80 enhances the sanguine temerity of the fragile 
flowers, that the Japanese discover in this effort 
of nature a hundred allegories pointing the vic- 
tory of hope over despair, the renewal of vigour 
atnong decay, the triumph of fortune over the 
blight of adversity. A library might be filled 
with the verselets that have been composed in 
* S«e Appendix, note 17. 
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honour of plum flowers, and suspended from the 
branches of flivourite trees in the groves to which 
all classes of the people flock at this season. 

Battle-board and shuttleccK’k, kite-flying and 
archery, have been spoken of here as sjwrts con- 
sidered specially appropriate to the New 'i'car; 
but there are other games which, though not 
limited to any particular period, arc naturally 
played with exceptional zest at that time. Foot- 
ball used to be one of them ; l>ut the old-fashioned 
imported from China a dozen centuries 
ago, has now been completely ousted by its Occi- 
dental representative. 'I’he esseiu:e of the sjwrt, 
as practised in China and Japan, was to kick the 
ball as high as possible and to keep it always in 
flight, 'i’here were no goals, no t>rganiscd sys- 
tems of assault and defence, and the pastime was 
essentially aristocratic. Hand-hall (jte~man) is the 
corresponding amusement of the gentle sex. 
The reader must not imagine anything in the 
nature of English **flves.” Hand-hall, as the 
Japanese girl plays it, is a combination of refined 
dexterity and graceful movement. The hall is 
struck perpendicularly on the ground, and the 
player peribrms a complete pirouette in rime to 
strike it again as it rebounds. Sometimes she 
meets it at the summit of its bound and arresbt it 
for a second on the back of her fingers before 
reversing her hand and striking the twll down- 
ward again preparatory to a new pirouette; 
sometimes she makes it leap so high that she can 
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pirouette twice before it springs again from the 
ground, and, all the while, she and her compan- 
ions chaunt a song in unison with these lithe 
movements. Victory depends upon not letting 
the ball escape beyond the range of circle and 
stroke, but victors and vanquished alike have the 
satisfection of displaying to the full that “elo- 
quence of form ” which constitutes the speech of 
the coquette. There are other methods of play- 
ing the game, but they need not occupy attention 
here; unless, indeed, exception be made in fa- 
vour of o-te-danMy which has for its paraphernalia 
three, five, or seven tiny rectangular bags filled 
with small beans, and which demands only a 
fiiaction of the exertion required by te-mari 
proper. I'o tell how these miniature bags arc 
manipulated would call for two or three pages of 
text and two or three score of illustrations. But 
if any lady has a beautiful hand and arm, a sup- 
ple wrist, a quick eye, and muscles capable of nice 
adjustment, the Japanese accomplishment of o-tc- 
dama deserves her serious attention. 

To this context, also, belongs sug(hrokUt or the 
“ranging of sixes,’* which, though it includes the 
demoralising element of dice, is, of all indoor 
pastimes, the most generally affected in Japan. 
The “race game,” familiar in Europe and 
America, is so closely akin to Japanese sug^ 
roku that it is difficult to doubt their common 
parentage. There is a broad sheet divided into 
lettered or pictorial sections, from one to another 
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of which the player progresses according to the 
number thrown by him. with a sifigle die. The 
game is said to have had its origin in India,’ 
whence it found its way to Japan in the eighth 
century. At first it was prohibited on account 
of its gambling character, but eventually Buddhist 
priests took it up, and converted it into an instru- 
ment for inculcating virtue. An illastrated ladder 
t)f moral tenets, varied by immoral laches, led to 
heaven or precipitated into hell, and y»nmg people 
were expected to derive a vicarious respect fitr the 
ethical precepts that marked tlie path to victory. 
'I'he game thenceforth became a vehicle of in- 
struction as well as amusement, its pictures rep- 
resenting sometimes oflicial grade's or religious 
terms. 

A cogtiate amusement, without tlte use of dice, 
is the “poem card” game 'I’hls, 

as its name karuta — a Japanese reiuiering of the 
Spanish word carta — suggests, Is partly td' foreign 
origin. Before their contact with tlic West, the 
Japanese had a pastime called “ poem shells,” — 
uta-kau or kai-o'wase^ — the precurst>r of “ poem 
cards.” In its earliest day, this amusement con- 
sisted simply in joining the shells of a bivalve. 
A number of shells — twenty, thirty, or more — 
constituted the pack, from which one was taken 
by each player, the remainder being spread on the 
mats to form a “ deck.” The player’s object was 
to find the mate of the shell dealt to him. By 

^ See Appendix^ note i8* 
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and by, as the game received aristocratic patron- 
age, shells of special beauty were selected, care- 
fully polished, and placed in circular boxes of rich 
gold lacquer, which figured among the furniture 
of every refined lady’s boudoir. Then a new feat- 
ure was added : the afiinity of two shells was indi- 
cated by inscribing on one the first half of some 
celebrated couplet and on the other the second 
half. The writing of poetry — or, to speak 
more accurately, the knack of expressing some 
pretty fancy in metrical form — had a place among 
the essential accomplishments of an educated lady 
or gentleman in Japan, and involved intimate 
acquaintance with all the classic'al gems in that 
field of literature. It is easy to see, therefore, 
that these ** poem shells ” became at once a 
source of pleasure and of instruction. I'he Por- 
tuguese, coming in the sixteenth century, brought 
with them playing-cards as well as Christianity 
and firearms. Strange to say, however, though 
the Japanese welcomed the cards, they rt^ected 
the foreign manner of lusing them, and devised a 
game of their own, which may be compared to 
whist, but is, on the whole, more complicated 
and difficult. It is called flower-joining ” {/ia»a~ 
awas4j. The essentially Japanese feature of the 
game is that every card hears a representation of 
some flower, with the name and appearance of 
which the player must he fiimiliar. Cards are 
also substituted for shells in the ** poem-shell” 
pastime described above, and these uta-garuta 
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(poem cards) occupy in the repertoire of fem- 
inine and youthful pastimes the same place that 
the diiHcult game of hana-a’isase holds among the 
amusements of men. In Japanese estimation, how- 
ever, no game supports compari?(»n A>r a moment 
with that of ga, to which foreign translatt)rs give 
the misleading name ** checkers,” though it hears 
about the same relation to checkers as vhigf-et^nti 
docs to whist. There is probably no other game 
in the world that demands such analytical insight 
and genius for combination. Every educated 
man plays go, but very few devehjp suificient 
skill to be classed in one of the nine grades of 
experts, and not once in a century does a player 
succeed in obtaining the diploma of ilte ninth, 
or highest, grade. 'I’he board and men— small 
round counters of shell, ivory, or stone— used for 
playing gfi serve also for a pastiim; called gmoku- 
narake, or ** five in a row ; ” a simple anuiscincnt, 
affected by girls and children, and mistaken by 
many foreigners for go itself, witli which it has 
no manner of connection. C'hess too, is 

very popular. It is cognate with the “royal 
game ” of the Occident, hut there arc thirty-six 
pieces instead of thirty-two, and the lioard has 
eighty-one squares instead of sixty-four. On 
the other liand, though the movements and 
names of the pieces rescmhle those of their 
Western representatives, their powers are not so 
large, and it has consequently been inferred that 
the Japanese game is simpler than the Occt- 
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dental. The inference is probably erroneous, 
for any element of simplicity due to the reduced 
power of the pieces is compensated by their 
greater number, and by the fact that at a certain 
stage pieces previously won or lost reappear in a 
combination. A form of chess to which the term 
applies only by courtesy — namely, tsume-shogi, or 
the imprisonment of one freely moving piece by 
several others of very restricted power — is much 
played by the lower orders. 

Gambling has never been practised in Japan 
on a scale commensurate with European records. 
Such an incident as the ruin of an educated man 
by cartls and dice is comparatively rare. The 
game of hana-^mt^ spoken of above, might be 
expected to attain the rank held by whist or 
piquet in Europe and America, and thus to be- 
come a recognised amusement in refined circles. 
But a certain measure of discredit has always 
attached to it. Cards arc not among the recog- 
nised pastimes of polite society, and the card- 
player is counted a mamah sujet in a serious sense. 
** Poem cards ’* and sugthroku are, of course, con- 
sidered perfectly innocent: no betting is con- 
nected with them. But players of hana-amast 
sometimes put up large stakes, and repair to tea- 
houses and restaurants to carry on the game in 
secret. I’hese, however, are invariably young 
folks who have not yet concluded the sowing of 
their wild oats. A man of mature years who 
devotes his evenings to such doings recognises 
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himself as a vicious person. Certain sections of 
the lower orders, on the other hand, arc not re- 
strained by any sentiment of self-respect in this 
matter. Grooms, drawers of jinrikhha^ and car- 
riers of kago often while away the intervals of 
their toil with a game of cards, and stake their 
hardly earned coins on the result. One may oc- 
casionally sec a group of these men, huddled to- 
gether in some out-of-the-way corner and rapt in 
their illicit pursuit, while one of their numlKT 
stands sentinel to watch for the coming of a con- 
stable. I'he law is very strict. Whenever and 
wherever he is olwerved, the card-player for 
money may be arrested.^ 'Phere must he dis- 
tinct evidence, however, that money changes 
hands. Cjuinhling-houses do not exist and never 
have existed. 'Phe three-card man, the hunt-thc- 
pea artist, and the roulette hoard are nut seen at 
public fttes. They would be promptly “run 
in.*' Hut the protessional gambler does exist. 
So far as his art is concerned, he is generally a 
poor species of ruffian. Loaded dice and suffi- 
cient sleight of hand to suf)stitutc them for the 
legitimate ivories are his stock in trade. There 
is no scope for skill, nor any redeeming doctrine 
of chances and probabilities Youths with money 
or expectations arc enticed into the Mwiety of 
these professionals, and rohl>ed until thew are no 
longer worth robbing. Still the field ft>r exer- 
cising talent so rudimentary is very limited. The 
* Scie Appentltx, note ig. 
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gambler, therefore, moulds himself on finer lines. 
He is an accomplished man of the world, a 
charming companion, fiitally versed in all the 
intricacies of hana-avsasf^ and competent to sup- 
plement skill by art. He frequents fashionable 
tea-houses, and inveigles pleasure-seekers into little 
games with costly results. 

Numerical symmetry has always possessed a 
charm for the Japanese, and may perhaps be 
chiefly responsible tor the fact that during many 
centuries they have specially f6ted the third day 
of the third month, the fifth of the fifth, the 
seventh of the seventh, and the ninth of the ninth. 
These four days, together with the seventh day 
of the first month, constitute the go-sekku^ or 
** five festivals of the seasons.” 'Phere is a weird 
and fiinciful legend which connects the five cele- 
brations with the story of an ox-headed incar- 
nation of Buddha, who married the youngest 
daughter of the dragon king, and suhsequently 
carved into five pieces the body of a prince wlu» 
had opposed his quest for a wife ; but the fabri- 
cation of this gruesome tale evidently succeeded 
the birth of the custom for which it professes to 
account.^ The celebration on the third day of 
the third month is commonly called the him- 
matsuri, or dolls* festival. It is the fi^te of little 
maidens, and their manner of celebrating it is to 
marshal a multitude of dolls representing histori- 
cal characters, with their vassals, servitors, soldiers, 

^ 8e« Appcmtlix, note to, 
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equipages, and paraphernalia. Incredible care and 
sometimes great expense are lavished on theprcp> 
aration of these toys. FA'ery detail is studiously 
exact, whether of costume, of armour, of arms, 
of head-dress and foot-gear, of camp or palace 
furniture, of utensils for cooking and for fesisting, 
of arrangements for wedding ceremonies and state 
progresses. Sometimes the figure's and their ac- 
cessories number as many as from five hundred 
to a thousand articles, and the work of setting 
them out is a delight of days' duration, no less 
than a liberal education in the customs and eti- 
quette of refined life. In every house otlerings 
arc made of white ^/z/vand herb-cake 
that is to say, cake made of ricc-fiour mixed tvith 
leaves of the artemisia {ymft^iu <*r of “ mothcr- 
and-child” shrub {huht-ktf^nsu). t)f course 
costly collections of <hhina~sama^ or *' htinourable 
effigies/* as the little maidens call them, are pre- 
served from generation to generation, descending 
from mother to daughter. Hut tlic deitiiind for 
new ones gives employment tti u considerable 
body of artists, and during the week that pre- 
cedes the {(dte day, a htu^ market is held in such 
quarters of the capital cities as from time imme- 
morial have been counted the chief emjHiria of 
these elaborate toys, — for example, Nnkatiashi, 
Owari-cho, and Jikkendama in Tokyo ; Bbijo and 
Gojo in Kyoto, and Mido-maye and jttnkei-cho 
in Osaka. So soon as the l&te is over, the 
sama arc packed away in silk and wadtiing, not to 
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see the light again until the third month of the 
following year. There is no doubt that the idea 
of this dolls’ festival came from China, but the 
development that it received after its adoption by 
the Japanese amounts to complete metamorpho- 
sis. The Chinese conception was that the first 
“serpent-day”^ in the third month should be 
devoted to exorcising the evil influences to which 
each person is individually exposed, h'or that 
purpose an exorcist supplied a paper puppet, with 
which the recipient rublwd his liody. This node- 
motto (literally, rubbing thing) was then returned 
to the exorcist, who performed certain rites over it. 
By and by it became castomary to range the mde- 
mom of a household on a shelf with offerings of 
wine and food, and ot»t of that habit grew tlje 
o-hinasama. It is a record fairly illustrating the 
changes undergone by the customs of the East- 
Asian continent after transplantation to Japanese 
soil. 

Tradition says that when Sakyamuni was I)orn 
a dragon appeared and poured water over the 
babe. The incident is commemorated in Japan 
on the fourth day of the fourth month, 'when 
the “washing of Buddha” {kwan-hutsu or yoku- 
biasu) takes place. An image of the god — a 
birthday Buadha {^tanj^hutsu) — is set up in 
a hall decorated with flowers, and each wor- 
shipper pours water or amacha (a decoction of 
hydran gea leaves) over the effigy from a tiny 
* See AppemUz, note ei. 
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ladle. This, bemg a temple rite, does not evoke 
much enthusiasm, but evidences of its popular 
observance may be seen in decorations of azalea 
sprays, shi^mi boughs, and u {Deutseh stahra) 
blosroms set up at the gates of houses. As usual, 
the idea of averting evil dictates the procedure of 
the time. Worms are the special object of exor- 
cism. A leaf of shepherd’s purse {nasatna) is tied 
inside the lantern of the sleeping-chamifer, and 
over the lintel is pasted an amulet ’ written with 
ink which has hSlfen moistened with the iit{uid of 
lustration {amachd^. Again the rice-6our cake 
is offered at the domestic altar. It now takes the 
form of a lotus petal with capsule of bean-paste 
(en). In the cities hucksters go about selling 
ducks’ eggs, which, eaten on this day, are sup- 
posed to be efficacious against palsy { and oc<»- 
sionally itinerant priests, with close-cropped hair 
and a peculiar costume, pass from street to stre^ 
calling out, Oshaka! o-shakal or ** Buddhas to 
sell, Buddhas to buy,” and jperforming 
hicks to gaping crowds. The stock in ttUde t«f 
these gwannin-^ (depraved priests) condstt of 
little images of Sakyamuni and five-coloured flags 
of the u fiower, the whole carried ignominiuttilj 
in common water-pails. 

The fourth month of die old calendsir, the 
May of modern times, is distinguished above all 
other mondis as the season of fiowent. It |b than 
that the cherry blooms, and in Japanaia the ' 

> Sm AnatndSx, note ta. 
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cherry flower typifies everything that is at once 
refined, heautiml, and vigort>us, 'I’hc blossom 
itself has no special excellence; it is as cherry 
blossoms are everywhere. But by massing the 
trees in positions that lend thentsulves to a rmp- 
tfmlf by arching them over long avenues beside 
broad rivers, and by setting them in a framework 
of exquisite scenery, there are pn id need glowing 
effects and harmonious contrasts which, enhanced 
by the opalescent atmosphere of a Japanese spring, 
are worthy of the (lassioiiate cntluKiasm they arouse. 
It has been sometimes asserted, sometimes denied, 
that a keener love i>i' flowers and a more subtle 
sense of their beauties exist, either by instinct or 
by education, among these J''‘ar- Eastern people 
than can he found anywhere else, 'rhow that 
take the afiirmative view point to the vast crowds 
of men, women, and children that thrtnig the 
cherry groves during the short strason of hhunu ; 
to the universality of this nflVctionate admiration, 
as {H>tent to draw the grey-htnuied statesman tir 
the philosopher from his studio an to attract lads 
and lasses on the threshold of life and love ; to 
the familiar acquaintance with flowers and their 
habits that is possemuid even by artisans and scav- 
engers, and to the fact that the Japanese manage 
to derive much wider gratification from flowers 
and to utilise them more eflfectively as factors of 
public pleasure than any other nation diuis. In 
the acience of horticulture they rank far below 
Buropeiim and Americans. They had practically 
vat. nc — 5 6^ 
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no knowledge of botany until they acquired it 
from the West. Their gardens have never in- 
cluded conservatories of rare exotics. It has not 
occurred to them to organise competitive flower- 
shows in the Occidental fashion, and nature has 
bequeathed to them only a small portion of the 
floral wealth with which England, France, and 
the United States are dowered. Yet they have 
made so much of her comparatively scanty gifts 
that the blossoms of each season arc a feature in 
their lives, a prime element in their happiness. If 
they possessed the laburnum, the lilac, the haw- 
thorn, the gorse, the bluebell, the snow-drop, the 
honeysuckle, the jessamine, the primrose, and all 
the other ** letters of the angel tongue ” written on 
the fair faces of some Western countries, it is pos- 
sible, indeed, that the keenness of their apprecia- 
tion might have been dulled by satiety ; but, judging 
by the facts as actually existing, the strong proba- 
bility is that they would have taught the world 
new ways of profiting by these gifts of nature. 
Certainly they stand alone among nations in the 
public organisation of their taste for fiowers and 
in the universal fidelity with which they gratify it. 
The cherry ftltcs of Tokyo, Kyoto, and other Jap- 
anese cities need not l>c dcst'ribed here. In former 
times, when the psitrician st<K>d above the law, 
and when the disguise of an eye-mask — * an “ eye- 
wig," as it was jocosely called — sufficed to jx»s- 
tify almost any licence, these motley crowds were 
sometimes unwilling witnessc*s of rude practical 
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jokes. But the policemen's baton is now more 
potent than the samurat's sword, and beyond the 
discord of a vinous refrain, or, perhaps, entangle- 
ment in a group of erratic roisterers, the peaceful 
citizen has nothing to apprehend. Boat-races on 
the Sumida River in Tdkyo and athletic sports 
in the parks are features of this month, but such 
things are modern innovation.s and do lutt yet 
rank higher than second-rate imitations of their 
Occidental models. Reference may be made m 
passant to a pretty but m»w nim<ist obsolete pas- 
time associated with this stntson, the game of 
« water windings *’ {Jtjfoku-sni). It had its origin 
in China, and obtained great vogue at one time* 
among the aristocrats of Japantsc society, but the 
age has passed it by. A cup of wine lauiu hed 
upon a stream wa.«t suffered to float at the caprice 
of the current, and verseiets were coinpcwe<i be- 
fore it came within reach of the «nivive.s posteil 
along the banks. A trivial pastime, in truth, but 
it is in the genius of the Japanese tt> make much 
of slender resources. 

There is another kind of picnic which survivtrs 
all changes of fashion, and attracts pleasiire-seekers 
in as great numlnirs now as it did a hundred years 
ago. ^ It may be seen at its best in Tokyo. < >fi 
certain days in May and early June, when the 
spring tides recede from the shallow reaches 
along the southern stthurh of the city, large 
spaces of weed-covered sand emerge from the 
Nvater, and adjacent to them the tea spreads a 
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covering only a few inches deep over wide areas 
where shell-fish congregate. The days when 
nature behaves in that manner are marked with 
a red letter in the citizen’s calendar. Engage- 
ments that must wait weeks or even months ]f(>r 
fulfilment, engagements to gather shells in com- 
pany, are formed between persons of all ages, — 
green la^ and lasses, men and women in middle 
life, and old folks to whom the spring airs no 
longer bring more than a fitful suggestion of 
** light fancies.” These pleasure-seekers launch 
themselves in the favourite vehicle of Tokyo 
picnics, the yane-httnt% — a kind of gondola, — 
and float seaward with the ebbing tide, singing 
snatches of song the while, to the accompani- 
ment of tinkling sanimn^ or of that graceful game 
hen^ 8t> well devised to display the charms of a 
pretty hand and arm. Such outings differ in one 
important respect from the more orthodox pic- 
nics of I’okyO folks, — the visits to plum-blooms, 
cherry-blossoms, peony beds, chrysanthemum p^ 
pets, iris ponds, and river-openings. They difler 
in the fiict that there is no display of fine apparel. 
Bright and skilfully blended colours there are, 
indeed; but the embroidered girdle, the elabo- 
rately woven robe of silk erfipe, the dainty armlet, 
and the costly hair-pin are absent. Camlets and 
cottons constitute the proper costume of the day, 
and a pretty air of business resolution replaces the 
leisurely archness generally characteristic of the 
* See Appendix, note S3. 
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budding damsel in Japan. To two articles of 
apparel only do the ladies give special heed. Of 
these, the more important is the petticoat, if such 
a misleading and commonplace term may be 
applied to the closely fitting under -kirt of Japan- 
tise habiliments, — the yumji, a hroa«l hand of 
silk, folded round the body and reaching from 
the waist to a little below the knee. In the va^t 
majority of cases the colour oi* this item of cloth- 
ing is crim.son. Its glowing uniformity may, 
however, he varied by suiulry dc'viire*, from an 
almost imperceptible sprig pattern of darker hue, 
to wonders of deft weaving and happy eapriec, 
and a quick-eyed ethnologist may li>ok to Mre 
much exercise of tasteful eotjuetry in the yumyt 
that grace the sutiurhan shell-beds of 'ITtkyd at 
spring-tide picnics. 'Phe second article demand- 
ing and receiving unusual care is nmhing more or 
less than a towel. Here, again, the paucity of 
our Anglo-Saxon language becomes perplexing. 
“ Petticoat ” may pass for y «/»«//, ,/«///»• tU' mieuXf 
but to speak oi the (HteruHy, ** hand- 

wiper”) as a towel is to ctmvcy a very false 
impression of the little blue-and-white linen ker- 
chief which these shell-seeking latlies twist into 
the daintiest coiffures conceivable, not sc» much to 
shade their complexions as to preserve the glosa 
and symmetry of the achievements that their 
hair-dressers have turned out for the occasion. 
The water, as has htien said, is only a few inches 
de<^, hut a few inches mean much when skirts 
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have to he kept from dabbling in the brinc^ and 
arms must be free for a plunge above the elbow. 
It will be understood, therefore, that the shell- 
beds gleam with such a display of white ankles 
as would shock a prude. But prudery is not 
among the paraphernalia taken to sea on these 
occasions. The Japanese are nothing if not nat- 
ural, and when the business of the moment de- 
mands certain concessions, no one is supposed to 
look beyond the necessity. But in truth it may 
be safely said that delicacy and modesty arc less 
outraged at the sbio-kt in Tokyo than in many an 
Occidental salon. The wide sleeves of the upper 
garment are restrained by a cord [ttisnki) crossed 
over the breast and back ; the skirts are tucked 
under the inner girdle, and in that guise merry 
girls and women paddle about, groping in the 
soft sand that closes over their white feet, and 
picking up shell-fish of many kinds in consider- 
able quantities. Grown men, middle-aged men, 
and even old men do not disdain to join the fun, 
and seem to find genuine pleasure and excitement 
in delving after hidden Crustacea, while the sea- 
breesic whispers of luncheon and toys with the 
crim8(;n yumoji of the gentle gleaners. 1 /uncheon, 
of course, is a special feature of these outings ; 
for in each boat there is a little furnace piled with 
glowing charcoal, and on this the captured shell- 
fish crack and sputter, until, sweetened hy a drop 
of soy at the proper moment, they become a del- 
icacy fit for any palate. Then tltere is leisurely 
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drifting homeward on the bosom of the rising 
tide, with faces that have imbibed the sun*s glow 
and limbs that retain a pleasantly languid sense 
of recent exertion. 

The boys’ ffite on the lifth day of the 

fifth month is a particularly conspicuous event, 
owing to the fact that at every lunise where a 
male child has been born during the preceding 
twelvemonth a carp, made of paper or silk, is 
raised, banner-wise. 'Fhe carp i,-. attached hy its 
mouth to the end of a Hag-stafi', and being inflated 
by the breeze, undulates overhead, so that, through- 
out the days of this ohservance, thousands of big 
fish seem to be writhing and gyrating above the 
rewfs of the cities. In Japanese eyes the carp 
typifies indomitahlu re.soiution. As it sturdily 
faces the stream and leaps up the waterfall, so 
fond parents hope that their little lutls will rise in 
the world and overcome all ob’.taclei. 'Phe. 
sweet-flag and the iris, now in full bloom, play 
a conspicuous part in this ftitc. fhmehes of tlte 
former, together with sprays of nuigwort 
are raised at the cavtrs of houses,* and xaJif sea- 
soned with petals of the iris is the leverage of 
the season. In the alctwes, warriors, battle-steeds, 
armour, and wea|>t>ns of war — often !H;atitifui 
and brilliant examples of skilled workmanship 
and decoration-— arc ratiged, hut these relics of 
bygone days are fast losing their interest for the 
youth of the nation ; and since it is imjKWsihle to 

* 8w At»{MRKiix, Mite 14. 
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combine picturesqueness with accuracy in any 
representation of the nailitary uniforms and ac- 
coutrements of modern times, alcoves that used 
once to be crowded with gallant puppets in gor- 
geous panoply now make no contribution to the 
gaiety of the tango. Tradition tells nothing cer- 
tain about the origin of this celebration. Some 
of its details — as, for example, the fact that the 
ricc-cakcs peculiar to the time arc wrapped in 
bamboo leaves, and the bean-confections in oak 
leaves, or that, at the hour of the hare, all lights 
are extinguished for a brief interval in temples 
and houses — have their own special legends to 
explain them, but the festival as a whole is a 
mystery. I’here are many minutia*, but they 
scarcely merit description in detail. Neither 
does the series of flower-fetes that mark the 
various seasons, the picnics to the wistaria, the 
azalea, the iris, the lotus, the peonies, the chry- 
santhemums, the orchids, and the autumnal tints, 
'^rhe ideal of the Japanese is to have a festival of 
flower or foliage for every month, but their man- 
ner of enjoying themselves on these occasions is 
uniformly simple. 'Phey do not carry with them 
stores of provisions and hampers of wine, hut are 
content with the fare that the local tea-house 
offers, and to have indited a felicitous couplet and 
suspended it from the branch of some notable 
tree, or from the stem of some luxuriantly bloom- 
ing plant, is to have attained the summit of 
enjoyment. Were it possible to banish the 
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spasm-shouts that men mistake for songs, and the 
twanging of the unmusical samiserf, the out-door 
fetes of Japan would he the acme of refined 
pleasure-seeking. 

Among the ceremonicK of the sixth month 
the principal takes place at twilight hy river- 
banks, when S/>intb priests set up cross-shaped 
periapts (g«Av) and pray for the dispersal of evil 
inriuences, or into the stream thus purified cast 
miniature {lapcr surcouts, shaped hy the hands of 
worshippers and bearing the legend, ** Peace be 
on this household ” ^kauai ////wi’wi. 'Phc growth 
of modern idenis tends to weaken tlic people’s 
fidelity to these purely religitms rites, svhieh, in- 
deed, might well he spared from the nation’s 
customs. The same remark partially applies to 
the case of the st'kin^ on the seventh of the 
seventh month, ft>r few person?, now place faith 
in the cakes {sakuht't) w'hich, eaten upitn that day, 
were formerly suppttsed avert ague ; nor is the 
** marriage of the stars ” reganlcd any longer with 
even traditional uurutsity. Yet the latter legend 
once inspired a pretty ceremony. Four tables used 
to he placed in the garden, — especially in the 
park t»f the ** Palace of Pure Freshness,' ' for the 
custom was always favoured hy the imperial fam- 
ily, — • and thereoitf Hanked i>y smoking sticks of 
incense, vessels of water were set, to reflect the 
fittfoiage of the heavenly-river {amhnfh-kfmat /. e, 
the Milky Way) hy the Herdbtiy Prince ('/<#»<#- 
kata) on his way to meet the Weaver Princess 
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[Ori-kme). Connected with this ceremonial — 
purely Chinese in its origin — was the writing 
of verselets upon thin sheets of bamboo or fine- 
grained woods ; and these tanzaku^ as they arc 
called, ultimately took the form of dainty tablets, 
decorated with devices in golden and 8ilv<»‘n lac- 
quer, and tasselled with silk cords, many of which 
have found a place in Western collections merely 
for the sake of their prettiness. To this seventh 
month, however, — it must not be forgotten that 
the terminology of the old calendar is here used 
throughout, and that the so-called seventh month 
corresponds, approximately, with August, — to 
this seventh month belongs a celebration which 
retains much of its old vigour, and can never be 
entirely neglected so long as ancestral worship is 
the national cult. It is a ffete known as Vrahon^ 
or more commonly hon^ intended for the wel- 
come and entertainment of the spirits of the dead 
which are supposed to visit their loved survtvon« 
at this season. The nature of the occasion will 
at once suggest the profound sentiment connected 
with its observance. Five days, from the 13th 
to the 1 6th, are devoted to the rites, though it is 
not to be supposed that these are of an clalwrate 
or complicated character. 'I'he chief duty is to 
prepare the shoryo-danaf or spirit-altar. It is a small 
mat of straw, having at the four corners i)amboo 
pillars, between which is suspended the inevitable 
** swcet-Jiir rope ” [shime-'Jitmd) with pendent dec- 
oration of wave-shaped vcrinicclli, sprays of chest- 
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nut, dried pcn^iminons, yew berries, ears <>f millet, 
white egg-fruits, gourds, and winter cherries. 
Over the straw Hoor are strewn bulrushes and 
leaves of the cockscomb and le^pede/a ; within 
the enclosure stand rt»ds thrust into melons or 
egg-fruits which are cut into shapes of oxen or 
horses — spirit vehicles- -anti around the whole 
is erected a low belt of cedar leaves. The details 
are invit)lable. Viatuls are, of course, provided 
for the use of the ghostly visitors. 'I’hcre are the 
cakes of welcome. I and the cakes of 

farewell {okun-ikny^u ) ; there arc rice-halls wrappcil 
in lotus leaves ; there is a huinhle di-h called iV/- 
which consists of potato-steins boiled and 
seastmed with soy, and there are fruits varying in 
kind and (juantity according to tlie means of the 
houseiioUh I ^anterns an* suspended before each 
house, and at eventide im the 1 3th tiny fire.s of 
hemp are lit to greet tltc coming spirit*;, and a 
vessel of water is pltued outside, that they may 
wash their feet. Again, on the night t»f the i6ih, 
these feebly Hickertng lights shed their rays on 
the path of the depitrting visitors, and so the itUc 
ends. The preparations are elaborate ; the riten 
and ohservancea of the simplest. It might hr 
cupfHMcd that since tite aerial visitors are regarded 
as guardians and assistants of their kinsfolk tnt 
eartii, tliis, their one annual visit, would Iw con- 
verted into an mcasion for pnipitiatitig their 
favour and enlisting their aid. Hut hospitality 
d<HSi not suggest that a guest should be im{H)r- 
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tuned with petitions. There is some sprinkling 
of powdered incense over the embers of the 
hempen bonfire in order that the fumes, mingling 
with the ghostly essences that permeate the air, 
may smother evil influences; sometimes, too, 
men light their pipes in the flame, thinking thus 
to inhale good fortune ; sometimes they step over 
the fire to avert or heal certain maladies, and 
sometimes they preserve the cinders as a charm 
against disease. But the spirits come and go un- 
worried by petitions. Neither their advent nor 
their presence inspires feelings of awe or horror. 
The average Japanese is not without a dread of 
ghosts, and may easily be persuaded into a quiet 
but firm conviction in the reality of a haunted 
house, but the spirits that come to visit him in 
his home at Bon time are friends whom he loves 
and trusts. Ills disposition is to receive them 
with dance and song ratlicr than with shrinking 
and aversion, and it thus fell out that among the 
multitude of Japanese f&tcs none was so conspic- 
uously marked by dancing performances. The 
past tense is here used, for these Bon dances have 
mllcn under the ban of the law in modern Japan, 
and though still practised in the provinces, are no 
longer to be seen in the great cities. It is on 
record that, some two thousand years ago, men 
and women of all classes, princes and princesses 
of the blood not excepted, were wont to assemble 
upon hill-tops or in the streets, and t<} engage in 
dances, one object of which was identical with 
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the motive of the n»)dern hall, namely, to pro- 
mote the intere»-ts of love. *!*his custom was 
subsequently modified — like so many t>ther Jap- 
anese customs — by Cthiiuse influences, but much 
of its ancient character was certainly preserved in 
the Bm dances which the civilisation of new 
Japan tabmxf. 
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Chapter III 

OBSRRFANCES AND PASTIMES 
[Continued) 

I T is probable that very few foreigners ever 
learn to appreciate Ja}>sincKe dancing. One 
reason for their want of sympathy is that they 
approach the study with prejudiced minds. 
'I'heir conception of dancing is that it must be 
either musiail gymnastics deriving their charm 
from iiarmony of sound and motion and pleasur- 
able t;hiefly to the peribrmer, or a spectacular dis- 
play, like the Occidental /w/Zr/, representing large 
combinations of graceful movements, cnltanced 
by splendi<l scenery and accessories of paintitig 
and sculpture. Hut in Japan dancing has pri- 
marily a mimetic purpose. With rare exceptions, 
the dance repntsents some historical incident, 
some mythical legend, some scene from the realm 
of folk-lore or siijwrstition. 'rhe technique is 
elaborate, and although the motitms never suggest 
muscular elfort or display abnornuil contortions. 
It is nevertheless certain that physical training of 
the most rigorous character cannot In: dispensed 
witli, and that tlie very ease of the seemingly 
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smooth and spontaneous action results from art 
hidden by its own perfecthni. It is also certain 
that the mechanks of the dance are as nothing 
to the Japanese spectatttr compared with the 
music of its motion, and that he interprets the 
sfxit'cah and (*f it** passages with discrim- 

ination amounting almost to iiotinit and, in some 
degree, hereditary. In exceptional caws the f<»r- 
eigner’s perception may he similarly subtle, hut 
he must generally lack the faculty of appreheml- 
ing the esoterics of the daiue, and thus finds 
himself in the position of a man at an opera who 
has no or a play-goer without a knowl- 

edge of the plot.* It lias already been shown 
that from prehistoric times dancing constituted 
a prominent feature in the wt»rshlp of the deities, 
and that it had its origin in the fable which rep- 
resents the inhalutants ttf heaven dancing before 
the cave into which the < ioddess of tlte Sun hud 
retired. From the sphere of religion it appears 
tt» have passed tjuickly and widely into the every- 
day life of the people, until at last the practice 
acquired a vttgue unparalleled in any other coun- 
try. Volumes might !>c writt«?n tiescriptive t>f 
the numerous duiu'es taught to girls from their 
tender years, and, on a tniic}i smaller but still 
extensive scale, to boys also ; and as for the refter- 
toire of the professional expert, it is virtually in- 
exhaustible. 'I'hcre have been <K*i^asions when 
the whole of the iiihahitants of a city turned out 
* See Afttentiu, Mhie it. 
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in costume to celebrate some noted event by a 
universal dance. By such means did the citi»;ens 
of Kyoto exhibit their joy when the capital of 
the Empire was transferred to their city from 
Nara at the end of the eighth century, and by 
such means also th<^ evinced their gratitude for 
a year of prosperity in subsequent eras, I'he 
latter dance, known as homn-cdorit probably stands 
at the head of all performances of the kind in so 
as concerns the number of those taking part 
in it and the variety of their costumes. Each 
district of the city had its distinguishing colour, >— 
light green silk for the esist, in imitation of the 
dragon presiding in that quarter; crimson cri>pe 
for the south, in unison with tlie plumage of the 
scarlet bird that soared there; black velvet for 
the north, to typify the dark panoply of military 
power ; and white crC*pc for the west wlierc the 
grey tiger dwelt. ‘ 'I'hesc, it must he mulcrstmul, 
were the ground*<olours of the dancer's garments : 
to the hues of the embroidered or woven decora* 
tion no limit was set, nor yet to the designs, — a 
nightingale perched on a spray of bloswifming 
plum; silver trout gleaming in blue streams; 
snowy herons roosting among ptne*houghs at 
Cion shrine; fiery maples glowing on the Kwaebo 
hillside ; rosy cherry-petals floating over ^ the 
Otowa waterfall, or the vulgar Venus {Otafuku) 
embracing a mushroom on liiari mimntain,— > 
such and many other fancies the skill of the 

* See uute a6. 
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weaver and the embroiderer depicted on the 
robes of this motley concourse, wlu)se units, each 
disguised according to his or her fancy, as chair- 
bearers, as sorcerers, as pilgrims, as sailors, as 
grooms, as pedlars, as nurses, as dumpling- 
hucksters, as publicans, as apprentices, as any- 
thing and everything that did not ape aristocracy 
or trespass upon the domain of the patrician, 
danced, for hour after hour, in a mu/.e of graceful 
or grotesque movement, to tlie music of drunt 
and dute. Many words might he squandered on 
attempts to describe these daiucs, so delightful 
to Japanese senses, hut the impres.don verbally 
conveyed must be at best a mere shadow of the 
reality. Hometimes the ptjrformtrs arc tiny 
maidens, only seven or cigitt years old ; some- 
times men of fifty or upward arc alone ((ualtfied. 
The tanahuta dance on the seventh day of the 
seventh month, to celebrate the union of the flerd- 
boy Prince and Weaver Princess, is an example of 
the former. Ii)ach little lassie is dressed in strict 
conformity with a traditional model, — a lofty 
coifiure, gay with pins of silver aitd ttirtoise-shell ; 
a damask kerchief jauntily knotted on the fore- 
head; long sleeves tied intt> slioitlder-pufis with 
white-satin cords; a richly decorated satiti robe 
with crimson undergarment; a broad belt, em- 
broidered and embossed w'ith designs in gold and 
pprple ; a miniature drum, gilt and silk-stringed, 
witn lacquered drum-stick, in the hands, and 
purple socks on the feet. Nurses, scarcely less 
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picturesquely attired, and carrying hright-hucd 
umbrellas with crane-and-tortoi.sc patterns, ac- 
company the little girls and take a Mibordinate 
part in the dance, during which the children 
sing a simple refrain in unison, and heat out the 
rhythm of their movements on their toy drums. 
The gebm-odori of Wakayama prefecture is a type 
of elders’ dancing. Seventy or eighty inerchattts 
join in the performance. They put on hats 
adorned with artificial fitnvers; wear hhu k sur- 
coats over white body-garments; carry gourds, 
umbrella.s, gong.s, and dntm.s and recite a religious 
formula as they dance. Many provincial centrcsi 
have dances peculiar to the locality, the motives 
of the performances showing cmlle.ss variety, and 
the costumes being of the mt»st fanciful churader. 
These must he .seen to he apprcciatetl. 'I’hc 
songs chaunted during the dances are iniuimcT- 
able. (Generally the ideas arc trivial, and the 
versclets owe their value to the cadence of their 
five-syllahled and seven-syllablctl lines — a kind 
of metre scarcely capable of being musu ally re- 
produccil in h'nglish wonls — and to the recur- 
rence of similar sounds in different senses, rather 
than to the beauty or lortincss of the sentiments 
they cmlxKly. Ilcre are three specimens, the 
two first translated from the rc}>crtoirc of the 
Jkn dances, the third from that of the ** Flower 
Dance” of Bingo province: — 
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J 

Bon, Bon, with «s yet, 

To-day and to-morrow pass; 

Bon, Bon, or three suns set 
Dies like the dead grass, 

Dead on the winter hill, 

Yet Bon now is with us still. 

With dead grass the altar wreathe; 
Red overhead the sunshine Iiurns, 

To peonies the dead grass turns, 
I.ooked at from beneath. 

With dead grass the altar crown, 
Silver-soft the mtmnlight gleams, 
Flowers of ruth the dead grass seems 
To spirits looking down. 

Flowers of the peony 
Bloom to pass away ; 

Bloom of the pity nower 
Bides here but to-day. 

n 

If you go, Iteloved best. 

Take me with you too ; 

(Nea mku sai saff 
To the east, to the west, 

If only with you, 

{Tot/e huo.y 

Smile or fmwn, joy or care, 

Snow or sunny weather, 

Anywhere, everywhere, 

Only toaether. 

eM eh(ti.) 

Sec Af^iemlis, iwte * See Aimendix, mite a«. 
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III 

If you want to meet me, love, 

Only we twain, 

Come to the gate, love, 

Sunshine or rain ; 

Stand in the shadow, love. 

And if people pry. 

Say that you came, low, 

'I'o watch who went by.’ 

If you want to meet me, love. 

Only we two. 

Come to the tea-grow, love, 

Moonlight and dew ; 

Stand among the hutihes, love, 

And if passers see. 

Say that yovi came, lovt', 

'I'o gather leaves of tea. 

If you want to meet me, love, 

Only you and I ; 

Come to the pine-tree, love, 

Chmds or clear sky ; 

Stand among the snikelets, love, 

And if folks ask whv, 

Say that you came, love, 

'I'o catch a butterfly. 

Any allusion to Japanese dantring ifnniediately 
recalls to the memory of foreigners familiar with 
Japan the image of a girl exquisite!^ refined in 
all her ways: her ctwtumc a ehejHttfU%nv of 
decorative art ; her looks, demure yet arch ; her 

‘ Sec A]tpci»lix, time z»j. 
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manners, restful and self-contained yet sunny and 
win«5ome ; her m{)vemcnts, gentle and unobtru- 
sive hut musically graceful ; her ctuiversation, a 
piquant mixture of feminine inconsequence and 
sparkling repartee ; her list of light accomplish- 
ments inexhaustible; her subjective modesty a 
model, and her ol>jective complaceiu;y unmeas- 
ured. Such is the gw/w, written about, sung 
about, and raved about by travellers whom this 
novel combinatit>n of fiiir sweet ne.s> and ^ordid 
frailty has moved to a rapture of Iwwildered 
admiration, and by old resilient'^ ” whose .•>ense'<, 
however /; 4 /jrA however racially intolerant, never 
become impervious to her ali>tract attractions. 
She is generally spoken of as a tLifnvn.u>^ but duiu - 
ing, though it figures largely itt her training, and 
though her skill in it dt)uhtle.ss ccuitrihutes much 
to her graces of nuwement, c<*nstitutes only a 
minor part t»f her professional role. Slur has, in 
fact, no counterpart outside Japan, for while she 
is a mistress of all .seductive arts, seduction is not 
necessarily her trade, and wherea> she never for- 
gets to he a lady, she takes <‘are never to In* mis- 
taken for one. Originally she was simply a 
dancing child wfiosc trade was to per- 

form in great ftdks* mansions on festive tH’casions, 
and who never degraded herself hy accepting an 
invi^tion to restauratits or tea-houses. But by 
and oy the law recognised her 3s a de- 

moralising influence in military s(K*iety, and feudal 
nobles were forbidden to make her a feature at 
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their feasts. Thus, relegated to the plart"^ of 
public resort which she had hithcrtt> e^i lu'wcii, 
she lost caste and character, nor was it until the 
close of the eighteenth century that she again 
obtained admittance to aristocratic dwellings. In 
notifications issued thereafter from time t«* time 
the reader has already traced the vaitt clforts <*f 
officialdom to limit the range of her charms. 
The keeping of odnri-ht now (iKoo) became a 
trade. Instead of living with her parents or 
guardians, a girl, still in her tender youth, was 
entrusted to a ^dsha-ya (a ge/V*/ luiu'-e), ami there, 
with three or four companituis, received training 
in all the accomplishments t>ecev.yry to the suc- 
cessful practice of her prtd’esvion. 'rhere, also, 
she lived for a fixed term of years, stmiewhnt after 
the manner of an apprentice, her family being 
paid at the outset a sum of money 
which greatly rcscmhled a ptjrcha>A‘*prii‘e,atid her 
earnings, after she had made hcr/Ze^//, being divided 
in exceedingly unequal proportions, between her 
employer and herself. Fri»m ten t«i twenty 
was — and is — the amount of eoin|H‘nsatnm given 
to parents in consideration of their biiuUng their 
child to a geisha-ya for a perimi of from sttven tt» 
ten years, but that <nitky represents only a frac- 
tion of the expenses subsequently iiu'urred by the 
employer in training the girl and providing ricli 
costumes for her use. From t!»e age <»f alHiiit 
ten or eleven she begins to do duty as an o-tAaiu, 
or cup-hcarer, and at sixteen or seventeen she 
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becomes what is technically called il>pon, a term 
literally meaning “one stick.” The reference 
here is to the fact that the geisha's honorarium is 
euphemistically measured, not by the flight of 
vulgar hours, but by the burning of fragrant 
incense. For the time occupied in burning one 
stick of incense she receives twenty-five sen^ 
whereas the o-shaku receives only onc-hulf of that 
amount. 'I'hc fact is, twenty-five sen an hour, 
but the fashion of the incense fictitm is scrupu- 
lously observed. It is chietly during the “ cup- 
bearer ” period of her career that the geisha 
dances. When she reaches the ipp^ai stage, she 
makes music for her little successors of the 9~shakn 
rank; plays accompaniments for the songs of the 
convives; sings to them herself; het'omes their 
vis4/~vis in the game t>f iw, or ftank^^ or sonic 
other pastime; laughs merrily at their slenderest 
joke, and caps it with some bright i tmceit {»f her 
own : dances, if retpiircd, with a certain display 
of pretty protest ; carries in and out the lac<{ucred 
trays of edihles, and thn»ws over the whole enter- 
tainment a glamour of grace, sunsiunc, and maiden 
mystery, without the least smpedtt of indelicacy 
so far as her own initiative is concerned. It 
must be plainly recorded, indeed, tliat in purely 
Japanese circles the geisha is essentially a refining 
influence, and that if she errs and leads others 
into error — as she undoubtedly din's — her tres- 
passes are carefully concealed from puldic gaste. 

* Attp«0di«, jn. 
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Her twenty-five *7/ (sixpence) an hour is luit 
pay, or wage, or con.sidenition, or any other com- 
mon kind of earning : it is the ** honouruhle con- 
gratulation " (a-sAf/gi.) She receives, in addition, 
an ** honourable flower ” which varies 

according to the mood of her employer, hut is 
never less than a^v//. A statistician might infer 
from these figures that five hour» t»f “ ctuigratu- 
lation ” plus a “ tlower ” — or, say, a hundred and 
ten gold cents — represents an excellent daily 
average. But when agt'is/ui is in vogue, she has 
invitations to ** present her face. ” at nnmy />*- 
unions on the same day, and even half an hour’s act 
of presence entitles her to ** one stivk of iiiceine ” 
and one “ flower.” 'I’hus she earji> hundreds, 
not tens, of ym m<»nthly. 'I'hen there h the 
gold that she picks up «*n the l>yways of her pro- 
fession. She may tread tliem law fully hy pur- 
chasing a special license in addititm to her ^mlut 
ticket, or she may follow them In sec recy and 
danger. Let it he enough to say that she exploits 
this mine of wealth to its extreme capatity, hut 
without ever overstepping the limits id" feminine 
reserve. She plays all the time for her iwvii 
hand. Her quest is a lover sutliciently devoted 
to remove her from a professional career into 
private life. If she has been hut a pale little star 
on the public horix;on, this process of ** redcm{»- 
tion ” is cheap. But if she has become a lumi- 
nary, the compensation demanded hy her eniph»yer 
fo'r the loss of her services is often very large, 
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and her prolc.s.'.ional eclipse is glorious in pro- 
portion to its costliness. 

In this context a problem presents itself which 
deserves some comment, if only for the sake of 
correcting talse improvsions that have been created 
by imperfectly informed critics. It has been 
shown in u previous chapter that the sale t>f 
human beings found a place among the trans- 
actions of Japanese trade from very ancient times, 
and that, though the dimeitsions of the practice 
varied at dilforent epochs, prohibitive legislatitm 
never succeeded in stamping it out. Krt»m that 
source the ranks of the “ priestesses <»f humanity ” 
were chieHy recruited. Concerning the (»rigin 
and growth of the sticial evil in Japan, it tnay 
he supptwed that, the family being regarded by 
the C'onfucian system of ethies as the very pivot 
of the State, a ptnverfiil motive mu>t have oper- 
ated to preserve the domestic circle against the 
incursions of irregular passion. It may also be 
supposed that, since the military structure of Jap. 
anesc stHUcty did nttt adapt itself to {lerinanent 
marital <d>ltgattons, ephemeral agents of indul- 
gence must have Ihsci) in large demand, fituh 
hypotliescK are correct in a mcastire, Intt it would 
be wrong to infer either that an instinctive desire 
to maintain the purity of family life imparted 
moral sanction to extra-matrimonial irregularities, 
or titat the samnraPs prudent and often necessary 
alettentton from marriage ties created exceptional 
facilitiat for less emirarnts.sing relations. As to 
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the former point, it will probiihly he nriiriT the 
truth to say that, essentially as the ja}»aiu*-c char- 
acter diifers from the usually defined (iricntul type, 
it certainly includes an element of resignatit>n 
which has no affinity with the stuhhoni resist- 
ance offered in the Occident even to ills that are 
recognised as inevitahle. 'Phe Japanese long ago 
perceived that the natural force of certain appe- 
tites far exceeds the retjuirements of human 
well-heing or happiness, and instead of setting 
themselves to redress this hopelessly di'turhed 
equilihrium, they jireferred to accejU the fm’t 
and to suhjeet its eonse<juenee.s to oflicial control. 
It is unnecessary to seek mt»re recondite causes 
for the growth and licensing of the social evil 
in Japan, or to discuss the great tjue>tion whether 
to endue virtue willt viearitnis respet t hy the 
uncompromising and inetfictent stigmatisation 
t>f vice, atones adequately for a tunsequent fail 
lire to check the ravages (d* the mor.t terrihle 
physical scourge that afflicts mankind. That is 
a problem inviting world- wiile stdutuut. The 
Japanese view of it is the view »»f continental 
luirope: they license prostirutiuii. 'Phey pro- 
ceed, also, a step farther than continental I'iitrope, 
for they banish all the priestesses and parapherna- 
lia of the vice to remote ipiarters of their cities, 
and enforce this ostracism with sue!) successful 
rigour that the remaining ({uarters are absolutely 
free from any evidence tn the evil. It has often 
been urged hy the advocates of the non -licensing 
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system that the ban which drives into obscurity 
every manifestation of the sensual passions is 
specially potent to tliminish their indulgence. 
The Japanese licensing system certainly achieves 
that end so far as the vast hulk of the population 
is concerned. On the other hand, withiit the 
prescribed tpiarters no attempt is made to limit 
the resources of temptation. 'f*he unfortunate 
women, tricked out in rith costume-, and splen- 
did cctilfures, sit ranged on a kind of proscenium, 
separated from the street by a wiilely latticed par- 
tition through which passers-by can gaze with- 
out obstruction. It is this fcaturt* of the system 
that chiefly shocks tlic foreign obterver. ICx- 
eeptional n«>ral t>btuseness is suggested hy its 
crude practicality^ and it seems to inflict harsh 
degradation on tlie woman for the sake of i-atcr- 
iiig to the convenience and, |>erhaps, appealing t«> 
the imagination, of the libertine. Arraigned 
uptm that charge, the Japanese rejdy, first, that 
when a man’K depraved impulses have led him as 
far as these remote huuttts of vice, little deferetu-c 
need he paid to hi.s small remnants of virtue; 
secondly, that, hy granting licenses, the law con- 
structively recognises the holders' right t»i ply 
their trade in whatever manner appears most 
convenient within the prescrihed limits; and 
thirdly, that to s(»ften the hardKliip i>f the cour- 
tesatt's hn may he a suggestion of mercy, hut 
certainly is not an obligation of morality. Such 
is the Japanese <*ase, whatever judgntent lie passed 
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on its merits. But no one can ignore that the 
sentence of absolute ostracism and banishment 
pronounced against the courtesan in Japan, so 
long as she pursues her evil trade, ought to have 
a strongly deterrent effect. She is irrevocaldy 
exiled, not merely from the society of virtuous 
people, but even from the vicinity of their habi- 
tations and from the places where they congre- 
gate for business or for pleasure. She lives in a 
species of convict settlement, scarcely ever emerg- 
ing from the precincts of her prison during her 
term of service, and never suffered for a moment 
to forget the degradation into which she has sold 
herself. Her manner of adopting a career t»f 
shame constitutes an additional dissuasion. It is 
always a matter of sale. In consideration <if a 
certain sum paid to her family, she pledges her- 
self to serve as a {^filkde joh) for a fixed term 
of years. Such transactions seem to differ little 
from slave traffic. 'I’hey appear to jHrrpetuatc 
the old customs referred to in a previous chap- 
ter. The law, however, actively endeavours to 
avert their worst abuses.* It is enacted that 
a girl must have attained the full age of sixteen 
before her consent can he accounted legal ; that 
she and her parents or guardians must attend at 
the office of the police de mtsurs and signify their 
united desire to enter into the proposed agree- 
ment; that the circumstances of the career she 
is choosing must then and there be fully ex- 

' Sec A|«|»eit(tix, note 31. 
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plained to her, after which a week’s interval 
must he allowed for her to re-con«»ider her pur- 
pose; and that the service she undertakes must 
be recognised as absolutely terminable by her 
own free choice at any moment. This last and 
most important condition is generally overlooked 
by foreign critics. 'I’hey imagine that the law 
sanctions an arrangement by which a girl of ten- 
der years is consigned irrcvoiahly tt> a life of 
shame and misery, whereas the truth i?* that the 
fniyer of the mitndium aetpures m> right enforce- 
able in opposition to the girl’s volition, and can- 
not recover jMissessiim of her person if she quits 
his service. But though the lau* wttitholds ail 
recognition of the principle of i’oercion, there 
can be no dinibt that, for pnu ticai ptirptises, the 
girl is coerced. 'I'he ohiigatitm that dictated her 
original wicrifu'e reinaiiis valid until the comple- 
tion t»f the strrvice for whii h she has ctmtracted. 
To abandon that service prematurely, means that 
her family bcc«ime liable for the money they re- 
ceived frtwn her employer at tlie outset. Another 
olwtacle usually stands between the amt the 
recovery of her freedom. Things are so ntanuged 
that .she ('an scan'ely avoid (*niitracting debts on 
account (tf her wardrobe, and these debts often 
compel her to accept a Iresh term of degradation. 
Even in such a career ranks and distinctions are 
contrived, to rouse ainbititni and encourage ex- 
travagance, MO that, emee entangled in tlie meshes 
of slume, esca{K: ia cruelly ditiicult. It has been 
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alleged^ by slandereris of Japanese ethics, that to 
have been a geisha or a yu-jo is not a distjualify- 
ing prelude to respectable marriage, 'riiere is 
110 truth in the statement. The delirium of 
passion is responsible for odenccs against srx'iul 
canons in Japan as in Europe, and during the 
period of general levelling and confusion that 
immediately succeeded the fall of feudalism, tra- 
ditions and conventionalities were sometimes ne- 
glected. But, for the rest, the antecedent.^ of a 
wife are, and have always been, scrutinised just 
as closely in this section of the Far lust as in 
any Western country. The most unsightly feat- 
ure of the wiiole .system is the part playetl by par- 
ents and guardians in consigning their daughters 
or relatives to such a life. Where the prompt- 
ings of filial duty possess almo.st the force of law, 
recourse to them may well take the character of 
coercion, I'herc is no doubt that the Japanese 
daughter's estimate of her individual rights weighs 
little against her sense of family ohligatiiins, and 
that, on the other hand, her parents take a greatly 
exaggerated view of the obedience she t>wc 8 them. 
Disciples of Western civilisation cannot choctse 
hut condemn such ethics in the most unequivo- 
cal terms. It should he tlistinctly understood, 
however, that only the pressure of dire necessity 
is held to justify the sacrifice of a girl's person. 
The act is counted a misery hy those that have 
recourse to it, and evokes the profound pity of 
friends and relatives. There are no purely vol- 
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uiitary victims. No one adopts the career, if 
any possible alternative offers, and that fact 
must he placed to the credit, either of the sys- 
tem itself, or of the morality of Japanese women.’ 
One of the aspirations of modern Japanese 
reformers used to he the abolition of licensed 
prostitution. Hut it never appeared that they 
had studied the subject by the light of ethical 
phiUssophy, and the public declined to take them 
seriously. 

Reverting to the stt»ry of the year's fetes, the 
reader find^ himself in the eight!) month of the 
old calendar, approximately the ninth i»f thenew, 
'I'his IS essentially the dead season. In the times 
of the. Tokiigawa Yedo was rctpiired to 

hold a grand festival in commemoration of the 
fact that lyeyasu, the founder of the Shogunate, 
made his otHcial entry into the city on tlie ist 
of the eighth month. Hut the 'ITikyo of to-day 
eschews all acknowledgment of the fact that it 
was once the capital of the Hhu^uns^ and, in Sep- 
tember, {vays liomage to the moon only. There 
is a Japanese saying that in spring the nuH>n- 
heams hise themselves among the Idossoms ; in 
summer their image reHcctcd frttm the water is 
more heautiftil than the original ; in winter they 
have an air of desolation ; in aiituimi only their 
charm is perfect and unmixed. Hence, on the 
1 $th of tne eighth month, and the i ^th of the 
ninth, parties are formed to admire the moon ; 
* 8ea Appemltf, iwt« )i. 
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vertwit are composed in her praise^ and in each 
house a table is set^ bearing of^rings of Sitkt\ rice- 
dumplings, potatoes, chestnuts, f>erstmmons, and 
pears. This custom, however, like m many of 
the people’s traditional habits, is gradually lulling 
into disuse. In the great cities, 'ITikyo, Ohaka 
and Kyoto, it has lost much of its romantic and 
poetic character, hut its vogue is likely to be 
preserved by climatic and commercial influence*!!. 
'Phe delightful freshness of early autumit nights 
renders the moon-fC*te a welcome excuse for the 
heat-weary citizens to spend an evening on tlic 
water, and (twners of river-side restaurants and 
pleasure-lwats contribute industriously to the jieo- 
ple’s love of these Venetian entertain inents. *I1ic 
water of Kyoto, celebrated for its purity and 
bleaching properties, comes to the city in little 
rivulets, and the so-called Kamo River is hut a 
paltry stream trickling seaward over a wide bed 
of gravel-banks and boulders. But the make- 
believe faculty with which the Japanese are richly 
endowed, invests this arid area with all the prop- 
erties of a broad-bosomed river, and the people 
sup there under the moonlight, as contentedly aa 
though cool currents were rippling around them 
^nd the breath of cataracts fanning their faces. 
Osaka citmens, happier in the {HMscMtion of the 
Yodo River, which, taking its way direct from 
the great lake of Biwa, sweeps generously but 
gently through their streets, spend nnich of their 
summer-evening life floating on tiic water amid 
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the flashing of fireworks and the twanging of 
samisens. But though owing to tiie much greater 
size of the Sumida River and t!ie configuration of 
the streets, these vv^ter picnics arc less en h'iilfnce 
in Tokyo than in Osaka, they arc in reality more 
affected. I'he citizen’s ideal of summer plcaMire 
is to hire a yambuuf} engage two or three gdsha^ 
and travel lazily up-stream, with scull or sail, 
debarking at one of the many famous restaurants 
that line both banks of the river, whence he 
drifts home, after dinner, along the path of the 
moonbeams, merry, musical, and, perhaps, love- 
sick. These delights culminate at a fete called 
the “ river opening ” which takes 

place nominally on ** moon-night " in August, 
'rhose for whom the fOte is organised contribute 
nothing to the preparations. All tliat part of the 
aflkir is undertaken hy the river-side restaurants 
and boat-house keepers, who, for the sake of the 
throng of customers that the cclehnttion brings, 
put up a considerable sum to purtrhasc fireworks. 
It is an excellent speculation. The river in tlie 
vicinitv of the Ryoguku bridge, the central point 
of Bohemian TokyO, is usually thronged with 
boats finom bank to bank, and every water-side 
chamber has its party of guests, who pay ample 
prices for scanty accommodation. It is easy to 
oMiceive what a feature the ge/r/re constitutiM on 
these occasions,*— a girl with all the daintiest 
gracii of peieon and costume, all the gentle 

vei» vn—r 
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refinements of virtuous womunlKHul, all the 
accompliitkments of expert training', anti all the 
attractions of vague morality. She i‘. a Japunehc 
invention and a Japanese specialty. 

In autumn the chrysanthemum hccomvs the 

# 

centre of attraction. 'Fhc Japiinesc were ttjiie 
able to claim the premiership <tf the world a< 
cnltivators of this tiower, hut their pride id' place 
has been usurped by Western hortieuhuri'tn. 
Still the chrysanthemum, their imperial flower, 
the Kmperor’s crest, and the nueleuv of' hundreds 
of ex<{uisite decorative designs, is far more to them 
than to any huropuaii people. 'I'hey dtdight in 
its quaintly named varieties “ the “ jewel of the 
inner court,'* the “ autumn amulet," the “ ten- 
fingered, ten-eyed thnver," tlu? “ snow of the 
pear-bloom," the “sleep i»f the h»>ary tiger," 
the “moon-touched blossom," the “crystal 
palace," the “ five-lake luwr- frost," the “ three- 
treasure {)ctal," and so on ; tiury delight in the 
wonder of the hlossotn’s dislievelled symmetry, 
so characteristic of the equipoise anti irregularity 
of their own decorative art ; they delight in the 
wealth of bloom that careful nursing can prmiuee, 
—as much as from thirteen huitdreti to sixteen 
hundred flowers on a single plant, — and they 
delight in the ingenuity of public gardeners who 
mould masses of blossoms and greenery inttt his- 
torical and mythological tableaux, wnich even 
the country bumpkin and the city gamm are not 
too ignorant to appreciate. It appears that a 
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banquet in honour of the chrysanthemum used 
to be one of the regular observances at the Im- 
perial Court in ancient times, and that, at a later 
era, when the Tokugawa ruled in Yedo, the 
ladies of the Palace there were accustomed to 
engage in a species of competition, each procur- 
ing a chrysanthemum blossom, the choicest of 
which was selected for presentation to the S/io- 
gun's consort, rich rewards and great tv/tif accru- 
ing, of course, to the t>wner of the “ vict<»r 
flower.” All these old fashions have now l)ecn 
merged in a garden-party of Occidental ty{K^ 
At one of the KmjHjror’s detached palaces in 
Tokyo numerous chrysanthemum plants of the 
finest and rarest kinds arc cultivated, and during 
three days in October the park is thrown open to 
the aristocratic and oflicial classes, the Kmperor and 
Empress themselves appearing among their guests 
on the first day, — a great occasion for *• glohc- 
trotters,” who, hy the good offices of their coun- 
try’s representative, can generally procure an 
invitation. The resident foreigner is seldom so 
fortunate, unless he lie in the service of the 
Government or the recipient of a high-class 
Japanese decoration, hut to lie a stranger is to 
have a warrant of welcome. 

Common to all seasons and essentially Japanese 
in thdr origin as well as in their developments, 
are performances held nightly at a species of pul><- 
Hc-lwt called or, in every-day parlance, 

yWt The most respectable of these entertain- 
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ments is the kculan^ or historical narrative, 
known until recent years under the name of 
gunman (war story). In old-time Japatt the life 
of the aristocrat and his doings lay entirely beyond 
the close scrutiny of every one outside the military 
class, that is to say, entirely beyond tlie scrutiny 
of fully nine-tenths of the nation. The warlike 
motives and methods of tlie patrician remained 
always a mystery to the commoner. Such a state 
of affairs would certainly have rcMilted in the 
growth of a large school of hi^tciricul romanci^ts 
had the pen enjoyed any freetlom. Hut the ex- 
clusiveness of the samurtii asserted itNcIf as sharply 
in the domain of liteniture as in that of .society, 
and although records of militan,* iiu'idents were 
compiled from time to time, they seldom ro.-*© 
above skeleton narratives without a breath of ani- 
mation to stir their dry hones. 'r«i Huddhist 
priests is due tiie initiative in a movement which 
ultimately Ixrcame a useful means uf famittariditg 
the masses with the salient events ttf their cotm- 
try’s history, 'fhe priests, however, had iu» such 
purpose at the outset. The mnv role that they 
struck out, in the early yews of the fourteenth 
century, aimed solely at opening t»» Japaneses 
aristocrats the {rages of C'ldtia’s warlike an- 
nals. Alike in literature and in the art of 
war the Huddhist friars of media'val japan were 
the re{)ositories of knowledge, the griwit majority 
of the sanmml knowing only how to tight, 
'rhus there occurred to a learned ahlmt {( jeiikei) 
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the idea of critically expounding the military 
classicR of the Middle Kingd«)m to patrician audi- 
ences at the Imperial C'ourt, and the innovation 
attracted wide favour and patronage. Mi>re than 
two hundred and fiffy years elapsed, however, be- 
fore a popular character was given to these lec- 
tures. A samurai ((hrto Mutalwi Mototsugu), 
who had himself figured conspicuously in the 
warlike pageant of his time hut hud fallen into a 
state of poverty, took hi.s .stand t>ne day within 
the enclosure of the 'I'emma 'reujin temple in 
Kyoto at a time of festival, and, a.s a hread-earn- 
ing resource, entertained the worshippers with 
vivid accounts of the scent's in which he had 
borne a part, lie quickly found an enthusiastic 
audience, as well as numerous imitators among 
the ronhiy or stddiers of fortune, who, not owing 
allegiance to any feudal chief, and being without 
a fixed source of income, were glad to turn their 
hands to any profitable pursuit that did not in- 
volve a connetrtion with vulgar trade. ( iradually, 
by steps which need not be traced, these ravuntrurs 
{jtoshaku-shi) became a recognised class; estab- 
lished halls (y«A’) for delivering their narratives 
or readings; divided themselves into various 
schools distinguished by special oratorical meth- 
ods ; devoted their whole lives to the cultivation 
of thrir arc, and developed a style to which the 
possession of very high merits must he conceded. 
Nothing can !)e simpler than the metht^ of 
these experts. Seated on the mats before a 
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5pecies of lectern and armed with a fan ami a small 
flat baton of paper, the k&shtikn-sbi t’a^rie^ his 
audience with him through scenes where all the 
passions that sway humanity arc pourtraycd with 
admirable force and fidelity. Petty adjuncts as 
the fan and the paper baton seem, the uses that 
they serve arc extensive. A hesitating poise 
the half-opened fan introduces the audience at 
once to some mood of coyness i>r exfU’ctancy ; a 
graceful .sweep of its full spread surface invokes 
the presence of summer airs, niootilight tiancers, 
or stately ladies ; the sharp snap i>f its Middcnly 
folded ribs suggests fateful reM>lve or exhausted 
patience; now its crescent rises .sh>wly in unisoti 
with the growth of some sound of menace or 
the march of some disaster's prelude; now it 
sinks as hojie dies or the power of resistaiue 
fades from some hero’s arm in inttrtal peril ; and 
when the tale begins to climb ttt a crisis, the 
baton beats out a swift sharp note of warning t»n 
the wooden lectern, its startleii raps grt)wing 
quicker as incident crowds upon incident, until 
the rush and rattle of the armeti cmnhat, the din 
and confusion of the mtlldc, the crash of the ca- 
tastrophe, seem to he actually rcprcHiuccd Itcfore 
the eyes of the attdience. ’I’he hshaku-ibi mes n«» 
hook. ’Phe stories that lie has to tcl! are tH»t 
fully recorded in any public document, nor can 
absolute historical accuracy he claimed for them., 
'rhe figures that move through the drama and 
the cardinal incidents are historical ; all the en* 
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vironment is in accurate coiiftonancc with the 
customs of the epoch ; hut tlic skill of the racon- 
teur or of his predecessors — for the^e tales are 
handed down as family heirlooms — adds a large 
margin of pictureM|Ut% the sens;itional and the 
imaginary. Vet there can be no doubt dhout 
the service these men render in familiariMtig tlie 
masses with the characters and events oi the 
national history, us well as with the social, ad- 
ministrative, and nulitary canons of by-gone ages. 
The magnitude of the educational work they 
accomplish may be inferred from the fact that in 
'I’bkyo aU»ne they number over three hundred, 
divided into twelve schools, each tracing its origin 
to some celebrated ex{HTt, tfic originator of a 
special style, and that their repertoire of subjects 
includes eight sections, —accounts of commotions 
raised by treacherous clansmen in feudal families, 
accounts of momentous bicat interferences by the 
central administration, accounts of vendettas, 
accounts of famous judicial decisions, biographies 
of renowned heroes, lives of rc<lresscrs <»f popular 
wrongs, jtmriutiistic reci>rds, and critical n^sumh 
of contemporary events. 

A rival or colUntguc of the koshaku-sfn is the 
“ talker *' {hanathi-ka')^^ or ** ftigitive-words-man ” 
(raktigo-kfi),^ wlu> diH’crs from the raconteur only 
in the lighter character of the subjects he chwsBes 
and in the prominence that he gives to the hu- 
morous side of his performance. 'I'he founder* 
* Sc* wtM J4. * Appendix, nute $$, 
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of this school does not belong' to a very remote 
era (i6oo v\, n.) and is remcMnbered n*ni* thietly 
tor the sake of eight volunu^ of %eit and humour, 
the iirst of their kind, compiled by him at the 
age of seventy. Society had opcru'ti it arm- to 
him as a master of the di!ett.tntei«m known a< 
cha-ntj-yu (the tea-cluhs’ ctdt), before it eeiogni^ed 
him as a humourist, hut in the end tin' ni<v.t 
stately circles (»f aristocrats rc>i},M»etl t)u*m<^rlves 
to laugh with him, and wiili a si.inely te>s teliv 
hrated contemporary whose extemporised sotigs 
suggested or supplemented the wit «tf the in.i4er. 
Succeeding generatioiiMlid not neglect the 4* models. 
Not merely an exceptional fund «*f humour and 
large powers t>f mimicry, l»ut al«o > on iderahle 
erudition was needed for the auie'- ful putsiiit 
of the mku^;4-ktfs iureer, ami though it formerly 
ranked Iwlow that of the hahtikn ./■/, the ditler- 
entiation is scarcely perceptible in tnodern tiiiurs. 
Often its votaries arc hroken down gentlemen 
whose excesses have exhausted their ftniuni*s, but 
much oftencr they arc n»cn t>f no mean Htetary 
capacity, who can w'eavc tile events i>f tlieir time 
into narratives where tragedy and comedy play 
equally artistic parts. I•^»r the rest, what h,w 
been written ah(»ve ahout the kusfhtku ihi'i earn- 
ings and his perfonnance applies eipully to the 
rakHij^o^kti, But the latter takes his subjects front 
tlie realm of romance or every-day life, ainl dmw 
fiot seek to inspire his audience with any higher 
sentiments than sympathy and merriment, it 
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would be ditlicult to decide whether he or the 
hshaku-shi i.'* the greater artint. Both are cer- 
tainly great, and each is without parallel in any 
other c»)nntry.’ 

Ti) speak of a yost' as a “ hall ” is to suggest a 
somewhat exaggerated idea of its cjuality and 
arrangetnents. A ruder or more comlbrtless 
place could scarcely he tonceivcil, — the building 
rmigh and totally un<lec(»rated ; the tloor covered 
with mats but n<«t divided into coinpartttients ; 
the gallery ctjually without redeeming feature 
except a semblance t>f privacy ; the dais for the 
performers slightly elevated but entirely without 
ornamentation or scenic hackground. Such is 
tlieji^wc. A visitor, whatever his degree, pays an 
entrance fee varying from two and one-half to 
six *'«, makes a further dishursement of half a 
sm for the hire of a cushion, and, thus equipped, 
scats himself wherever he can find th>or-space. 
If tlte weather be cold, he spends a xm and a half 
on a hrasiier to hr laid hestdc his cushion, and it 
still remains possible to stpiander tlie same sum 
on a pot of tea and a tiny drinking-cup, though 
etx>nomicaI folks find tea at one s^n sutlicicntly 
palatable. l*hus a total outlay of nine and one- 
half sm may lie compassed, the return for which 
is from three to four hours' entertainment. The 
rac&ntmr and the humourist arc not the only per- 
formers. 'I’herc are also experts in recitative 
ifitrurijt in juggling, in pup^tet playing, and some- 
^ Ai^wniiis, mm ]6. 
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times in dancing or music. In 'IT»kyr> alone 
there are a hundred and eighty j'Wf*. 'I‘hf law 
gives itself little concern about them, exi ept to 
interdict any displays injurious to public moruh, 
and to post a supervising con^tablc in oucli hall. 
They accommodate a total of aliout forty llu»u- 
sand people, and if each had a full audience, the 
aggregate expenditure of the whole luu* liiiiitlrcd 
and eighty on account (»f entratice fecK, cu..hion 
hire, brazier borrowing, and tea-drinkinj!;, would 
be some twelve hundred American dollars a night. 
8o cheaply do the citizens of the japunise capital 
take their pleasure. 

Out of the mimetic dances so pttpular in japait 
it may he supposed that the histrionic art would 
have grown at an early era, aiul that Its dcvcb*p« 
ment would have been rapid. Pacts do not en- 
dorse sucit an inference. 'I'he drama proper was, 
indeed, horn of the mimetic daitce, but its ii.itiv- 
ity was curiously belated, and that it was born at 
all seems to have been, in great part, the result 
of accident. Many writers have been content to 
dismiss the subject with the curt remark that the 
Japanese theatre is of Chinese origin, and that the 
passage of the institution from one country to 
the other must he classed anutng the fortuitous 
incidents of neighbourly intercourse. But there 
are oUtacIes to the acceptance of that su|wrttcta! 
view. In the days when the Ashikaga Khognn- 
ate was at the zenith of its power, the theatre 
had nut yet made its appearance tit Japan despite 
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the long and, at times, intimate intercourse that 
had existed with China. The mimetic dances 
already spoken of uiuler the general name (»f w 
were, however, in wide vogue, and elaborate 
arrangements for their performance on occasions 
of festivals existetl in several of the great temples. 
'I’licy serv'cd, in short, not merely as an aristo- 
cratic pastime, but als«> as a means of replenidung 
the coffers of the shrines. A little later than the 
middle of the sixteenth century, tin; national 
shrine of I/umo was found to be in need of 
ct*!»lly repairs, and one of its ve,stals 
()-Kuni, an exceptionally skilled dancer, wlut.^e 
posturing in the Jta^t/ra (sacred dance j at times 
of worsliip had Iwcome famous, uiuU*rU»ok to 
visit KycHo for the purpo.‘4? of enlisting a»sistancc. 
She danced l)ef«»rc the *S7%w/ Vttshheru, and 
pleased him so much that he issued orders for 
the repair of the shrine. 'I'luTe tl»e story might 
have ended and the evolmioit of the Japanese 
drama might have been indefinitely postponed 
had not a very old-fashioned element come upon 
the scene. Amoftg the retainers of the Xhgtm 
was one Nagoya San^iemoii, whose duties cun- 
aisted in superintending the arrangements for court 
ffsstivities. Saimemon and O-Kunt fell in love 
with one anc»ther ; their liaison was discewered, 
and they were dismissed from the S/ttfgua*s ser- 
vice'. 'i'hc woman's wit suggested that they 
ahottld earn a livelihood by practising in public 
the accomplishments they had acquired at the 
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shrine and in the Shogun*s court, and thus they 
took to dancing on the sward of a common 
which may be seen to-day by any one visiting 
Kyoto and making his way to Kitano .Shiha-wara 
(the Kitano moor). The name given to the 
scene of their performance and still used in the 
sense of ** theatre ” — shihai^ or the swurd {sbi&a) 
seat (/} * — perpetuates its rustic beginnings. 
()-Kuiii’s dance before the Ehvgun had been the 
immemorial ylnia-tto^m'a^to^ the mythological 
deities inviting the Sun (Joddess to emerge from 
her cave. What modifications .she introduced 
for popular purposes it is impossihle now to iieter- 
mitic. 'f'hc main fact is tliat she and her hus- 
band convertc<i the mimetic dance front a 
religious rite or an ari.stocratlc pastime into » 
bread-earning profession, and thus laid the foun- 
dation of the theatre. 1 listory is accurate enough 
to tell something alwmt O-Kuni’s fav(turitc atstume 
a wide-hrimmed lacquer hat, a red rain-coat, 
a string of heads about her neck, >— and also that 
she often took the rdle of a man, assigning the 
female part to her husl'tand, while one Densuke 
acted as buffoon. They had an immense success, 
and found many imitators, but always among the 
lowest elements of the population. The Kyoto 
^lles joie seem to have thought this kind of 
enterprise ^ especially suited to their station and 
capacities. At the initiative of the still remem- 
bered Hadoshima Ma.<iakichi, they erected a stage 

^ See Apiwndix, note 37. * See Apiwndtx, note 3S, 
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fused histt»ry, if Jajunese records he ftillowed; a 
history in which the growth of the drama itself 
has no concern for the narrator in comparison 
with the biographies of individual performers 
and the vicissitudes of their enterprivse. liy the 
middle of the seventeenth century the student 
iinds a term ‘ employed which indicates that the 
histrionic element of the dance itad assumed 
prominence, hut it may he broadly stated that 
until the early years of the eighteenth century 
theatrical purftirmances were only a special variety 
of the mimes already de*a‘rihed under the name 
of and popularised as ktihtki. 'I'hc 

dancers, !>y gesture and facial expression, })our- 
trayed tlie motives and sentiments attributed to 
them by a chorus of singers, hut remained always 
mute themselves. Marionette sliows had much 
to do with the deveU»pment «*f the true drama, 
f'heir use in association with music and song tinted 
from about the year 1 605, aiul gradually attained 
such a degree of elahoration that the task of com- 
{Hjsing puppet plays began to occupy the atten- 
tion of men of letters. Early tii the eighteenth 
century two dramatists, (!hikamatsu MoiiKuemon 
and Takeda adapted for the marionette 

stage cciehnited historical incidents, like the 
vendetta of the Forty-seven and the 

expulsion of the Dutch from Formosa hy the 
pirate King Kokiisen-ya (known in European 
annals as Coxinga). 'rhese men were the ^tthers 
* Sec iwt« 40. 
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<)f the Japanese drama, atul it is a noteworthy 
fact that their talent as playwrights was with- 
out precedent in its time, and has remained 
without j>eer ever since. 'I'he magnificent cos- 
tumes of the marionettes were ado}>ted hy the 
actors; wigs tt)ok the place of the kerchiefs 
previously wrapped round the head ; scenery was 
added, and at last the drama reached its present 
stage of development. 

'Phis skeleton record has a value not merely 
historical: it hrings into prominence the two 
factors that liave chiefly operated in the develop- 
ment of the Japanese drama, namely, that the 
performances took place originally in the open 
air, and that they had a cimragic ucctnnpani- 
ment. A necessary result <»f the iormer was 
that the dais where the acting had its focus did 
not constitute the limits of the stage. Instead 
t)f emerging from mysterious regions behind 
dtKirs or partitions, the performers, throughout 
the whole course of their comings anti goings, 
remained under the eyes of the attdtence. 'flic 
very rudiments of art prescribed such a metluKi 
in the case of dancing, for motion, to Int jht- 
fectly musical, must l>e smooth and continuous: 
the dancer must enter the field ttf vision withtnit 
any violent transition from rest to activity. I Icnce 
it was tjuickly understood that he ntust dance tt> 
the dais, and out of that canon grew the idea of 
making a route from the hack of the auditorium 
to the stage. It was appropriately latuiided hy 
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lines of blossoms, and thus received the name 
“flower path ” {htxmi-michi). Another result of 
the al-fren'o performance was that the environ- 
ment of the stage had to be included in the 
scenic ensemhle. 'Phe stage became merely a 
part of a general scheme of decoration in which 
not only the auditorium, hut also the whole space 
within the range of the spectator’s vision, was 
comprised. At iirst the dancers set up a dais 
wherever space was conveniently available; no 
special steps were taken to provide accomm(»da- 
tion for the audience. But by and by a semi- 
circular platform was erected for the better 
classes of spectators. 'Phis innovation is per- 
petuated in the nomenclature of tiie theatre, for 
inasmuch as “dead hciids” made a habit of 
peeping at the performance through the scaf- 
folding that supported the platform, they re- 
ceived the name of uzura ((piails), in allusion to 
their stooping pmture, and hy that name the 
portion of the auditorium immediately below 
the gallery continues to be called to-day. From 
the erection of this cresc'eiit of seats to the com- 
plete enclosure of the place of performance, and 
the building of a permanent hall, progress was 
natural and quick. I'he theatre sMsumed a form 
which has varied little during the past century. 
There is a pit, divided into a number of little 
cobicals witn matted floors, where the people 
sit, tmre yaponiee; there are tiers of boxes on 
either sioe; there is a broad corridor at the 
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hack, and, to the right and left of the stage, 
there arc elevated boxes for the chorus and the 
reciters, who arc almost concealed from the audi- 
ente hy bamboo blinds. All these arrangements 
arc simple and somewhat rude: the comfort of 
the spectator is little consulted. 'Phe stage re- 
volves. How and when that excellent idea 
occurred to the Japanese, there is no evi- 
dence. 'i'hey did not get it from C!hina or 
India, and it can scarcely have come to them 
through ancient (Jrecian traditions. 'Phe ele- 
ment of naturalness and realism that It adds to 
the performance caimot he overestimated. It 
doubles the scope of the representation. 'Phe 
oittside of a house is shown, and s(» is every- 
thing that p;issc8 outside hy way of preliminary 
to what is about to occur within. 'Phen the 
stage revolves, and the same actors appear in 
the indoor scene. Rlahorations of such a facil- 
ity are inmtmerahle and will he easily conceived 
without detailed description. 'Phe ** iiuwcr road ” 
is an impt)rtant adjunct. An underground pas- 
sage enables the acttir to get from the hack of 
the stage to n |>oint behind the auditorium, 
w lienee he emerges on the hana-mkhi^ and makes 
his way through the audience to the stage. He 
is acting all the while — perhaps conferring with 
a iMunpanion as to the cour.se to he pursued when 
tliey reach their destination, perhaps .stealing 
along to effect a .surprise, perhaps lievitating 
about the tvelcomu that awaits him, pcrha{w 
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lingering in the reluctance of a final farewell. 
The effect is not merely to enhance the realism 
and deepen the interest, hut also to make the 
whole audience participate in the action of the 
drama, and to enable accessory incidents to be 
developed simultaneously with the unfolding of 
the centra] plot. A similar extension of dra- 
matic capabilities results from the choragic ad- 
junct. On the stage of the Occident, dialogue, 
monologue, or a “ situation ” is alwa}'s necessary. 
That vast domain of every-day life where the lips 
are silent, though the mental preludes or c<»nse- 
({uenccs of important events are in full progress, 
cannot be shown without violating trutli. 'Phe 
performer is obliged to think aloiul, even though 
breathless silence he prescribed by all the proha- 
hilitics of the scene. He has to interrupt the 
action of the plot in order to take the audience 
into his confidence; in order to unveil senti- 
ments which, did they really e(»ntrol his acts, 
would never tolerate sucli interruptions. 'I’he 
Japanese method does not compel speech to play 
that exaggerated and unnatural part in the drama 
of life. Monologues arc not sanctioned unless 
the situation is such as to evoke them naturally. 
Sometimes a great part ttf a scene takes place 
withotit any interchange of words or any use 
of speech hy the actors. 'Phey confine them- 
selves to depicting iiukkIs or performing acts 
which the choragic reciter explains. 'Phe pan- 
tomime is admirable; occasionally a little exag- 
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gerated, but reaching, on the whole, to an 
extraordinarily high standard of mimetic art. 
That is the natural result of a system which 
assigns as much importance to the mimetic side 
of the drama as to the spoken. It is probably 
safe to affirm that the Japanese are the greatest 
mimics in the world. 

There is, however, one feature which contrasts 
strangely with this obedience to the verities. 
The mechanics of the drama are suffered to ob- 
trude themselves upon public observation through 
the medium of stage attendants. 'I'hcse persons, 
draped and veiled in “ invisible ” colours, are ap- 
propriately called « blacks” {kuromlw), 'I’hey 
openly assist at the intricate transformations of 
costume occasionally demanded by the progress 
of the play, and th^ clear the stage of encinn- 
brances which, in an Occidental theatre, would 
necessitate a tableau and fall of the curtain. 
Thus a veiled figure may be seen, now aiding a 
dancer to emerge, chrysalis-like, from a sombre 
surcoat into a butterfly robe; now holding a 
little curtain of black cloth between the audience 
and a suppo.sed corpise while the latter removes 
itself. Such discordant notes destroy the realistic 
harmony of the general action. I'hey are, as will 
readily be conjectured, defects that have descended 
from the days of marionettes, and within the past 
few years they have almost disappeared. 

In speaking of the Japanese drama a very no- 
table point has to be recorded : the same plays 
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have held the stage for much more than a cen- 
tury. There would be a parallel in the West if 
English theatres had confined themselves to 
Shakespeare ever since the publication of his 
works. The Japanese generally knows before- 
hand exactly what he is to see at the theatre, 
and knows that his father and his grandfather 
saw the same piece. New dramatists are now 
beginning to make their appearance, but the old 
may be said to occupy the field still. 'Phus the 
value that attaches to the skill of the actors can- 
not be overestimated. 'I’here are farces, of course, 
— "gossip-plays ” as they are called, 

—hut they serve chiefly to relieve tlie tension <»f 
the drama, and arc usually played between the 
acts of the latter. It must be c«>nfessed that un- 
til modern times Japanese comedy was distinctly 
broad. It sometimes cmployeii materials that are 
banished from the dayliglit of Western tleconim, 
and derived inspiration from incidents that would 
shock fastidious delicacy in hhiropc. Hut these 
blemishes were usually softened by an atmos- 
phere <»f naturalness and simplicity. 'Fhcy did 
not indicate moral deliasement such as would ac- 
company similar absence of reserve in a Western 
country. 'I'o interpret them in that maimer 
would have been ' to mistake artlessness for ulv 
scenity. As reasonably might one confound the 
undisguised diction of the Pentateuch with the 
prurient coarstmess of "Love in a Wood*’ or 
"The Country Wife.** If Japanese comedy had 
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much in common with the works of Juvcniil 
and Aristophanes, it seldom recalled Wycherley 
or Congreve. If it sometimes raised a laugh at 
the grosser phases of life, it scarcely ever became 
a vehicle for presenting to public imagination 
the immoral in company with the attractive. 
And the new civilisation may be said to have 
purged it of all evil elements. In modern 
Japan a year’s advance represents, iii many cases, 
a decade of progress. The present generation of 
Japanese are probably as far removed from the 
license of fre-Meijt days as the English of our era 
are from the indecencies of ** 'fhe Rake’s Prog- 
ress ” and « Tristram Shandy.” 

The social status of the actor has not yet been 
appreciably raised. The theatre, indeed, is no 
longer avoided by the upper classes, but only as a 
point of special complaisance do they occasionally 
admit the stars of the stage to their company. 
In no small degree the actor himself is respon- 
sible for this anomaly. With little hope t)f im- 
proving his station, he pays little heed to the 
obligation} of respectability. He apjnirently 
thinks that a vicious life cannot add much to the 
disabilities under which he already labours. At 
the same time fate, with its usual waywardness, 
impels the professional danseuse {geisha) to seek in 
the actor’s unconventional society solace for the 
orderly services that she is obligeil to render in 
aristocratic circles whence the actor is <}stracised. 
With these "butterflies of the banquet,” the ob- 
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ject of making money is generally to spend it on 
an actor. One can easily guess how it fares with 
the actor in the absence of social restraint and in 
the presence of such strong temptation. Besides, 
he has not even the solace of knowing that 
worldly prosperity will reward his talents. Ilis 
pecuniary recompense, indeed, has ceased to be 
small. It has always been and still is the rule 
that a play should run for at least twenty-three 
days. Very often, of course, the period is ex- 
tended. For such a term the emoluments of 
Ichikawa Danjuro, incomparably the greatest 
actor of his era, arc twenty-live hundred ym. 
If, however, he has played in an exceptionally 
arduous r6le, an additional honorarium of iroin 
two to three tluiusand yi'n is given. 'Phere are 
some seven performances yearly. 'Pirns Danjtiro’s 
annual income is from ten to fifteen thousand 
gold dollars. Out of that total, however, he has 
to disburse large sums for the hire of Inis cos- 
tumes, which are not provided by the theatre, 
and for the support of pupils {deshi) who consti-. 
tute a kind of society to promote his influeficc 
and perpetuate his style. Moreover, the un- 
written law of the actor’s profession requires 
that he should live on a scale of lavish expendi- 
ture. Apart from the tendency that his art 
educates to court public notice by magnificent 
ostentation, there is an instinctive resort to that 
agreeable method of self-advertisement, and 
there is also an unconfessed hut powerful desire 
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to prove that fortune favours him, though aristo- 
crats are unkind. Thus the comings and goings 
of great actors partake of the nature of royal pro- 
gresses. They never descend to the role of a 
humble citizen. Everyv/here they carry the 
stage with them, and whether they visit a spa in 
the dog-days, or take an evening’s outing on a 
river, or organise a picnic to view ^‘snow 
flowers,” or go on a fishing expedition, or stay at 
home, they are always acting the g/vW seigneur 
in flict as well as in fashion. The inimitable 
Danjuro, indeed, departs somewhat from these 
extravagances, and it is just to add that he is a 
conspicuous exception to the common rule of 
licentious living. Hut, on the whole, the actor 
and his art alike suffer from abuses witich are, 

E erhaps, the inevitable outgrowth of an un- 
onoured employment, 'rhe lessee (tf a theatre 
is at the mercy of a capitalist ; the actor, at that 
of the property man. I’he lessee generally has 
no capital but his ofBcial license; the capitalist 
has a list of the theatre’s liabilities, contracted 
some in the present some in the past, and usually 
aggregating a sum beyond all reasonable possi- 
bility of liquidation. The Indk of the theatrical 
wardrobe is owned by merciless monopolists who 
extort the last sen for tlie use of a costume. 
From the capitalist the lessee receives, at each 
representation, just enough money to defray cur- 
rent expenses, and for that accommodation He is re- 
quired not merely to repay the advance, but also 
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to set aside from the takings interest at the rate 
of thirty or forty per cent. Thus actor and les- 
see alike are weighted by a heavy load of debt. 
That theatrical enterprise should show little vi- 
tality under such circumstances is natural. An 
attempt has indeed been made to improve the 
stage, the scenery, and the equipment of the 
house, but the results have not been so successful 
as to warrant the extension of the effort beyond 
one theatre. The low status of the profession is 
still glaringly displayed in meagre scenery, rough 
wooden buildings, and acci>mmodation of the crud- 
est and most comfortless description. Only at 
the one theatre just spoken of, the Hhintomi-v,a^ or 
**New-wcalth theatre,** has tlie custom of hold- 
ing representations tliat last from morning till 
evening been cut down by a mt>icty. 'Phe waste 
of time tlius entailed and the unwholesome effects 
of sitting for so many hours in a crowded, ill- 
ventilated building are n<tt the only evil features 
of the habit. People who spend the day looking 
at a play must be provided with meals, and out 
of that necessity there springs up around the 
theatre a little city of restaurants and tea-houses, 
all adding to the costliness of the entertainment 
and subtracting from the productive capacity of 
the nation. The theatre, in fact, lias not sliared 
the general progress of modern Japan. Yet it 
certainly has a great future before it, for, in ad- 
dition to the unique features described almve, there 
is histrionic capacity of the very highest order. 
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Ichikawa Danjuro and Onoye Kikugoro, the 
princes of the stage at present, would long ago 
have earned a world-wide reputation had their 
lot been cast in any Western country. There 
cannot be any second opinion about their capaci- 
ties, or about their title to rank with the great 
tragedians of the world. But in their own coun- 
try, though their names are household words, the 
taint of their profession clings to them still. 
Men speak of them as a ballet-dancer of extra- 
ordinary agility or a banjo-player of eminent skill 
would be spoken of in Europe or America,— -re- 
nowned exponents of a reniwnless art. 

The observances of the twelfth month, the 
“last child” {otogo) of the year, remain to he 
noticed. Ite opening day brings once niorc upon 
the scene the perennial rice dun\pling, itow eaten 
by all that go down to the sea in ships, a diarm 
against perils of wave and Hood. 'I'lie part played 
by this particular comestible in Japanese religious 
rites and ceremonies doubtless excites the reader's 
curiosity. It is the sacred bread of the nation, 
but it owes its exalted character to nothing more 
mysterious than its circular shape, a type of the 
mirror used to entice the wayward Hun (Joddess 
from her cave in the days of the beginning of all 
things. In the cities these quaint customs arc 
gradually hiding from public sight, but some of 
them are preserved from oblivion by the motives 
that they furnish to artists. Probaldy no collec- 
tion of Japanese objects of virtu is without three 
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or four representations, in wood, ivory, or bronze, 
of the tsuinaf or demon-expelling ceremony. In 
the artist’s hands it takes the form of a devil 
flying from a shower of beans directed against 
him by a householder in gala costume. The 
whole ceremony, as practised by the people, is 
sufficiently depicted by this brief description. 
On the last night of the old year, the night that 
divides [setsttlmn) winter from spring, parched 
beans are scattered about the house, with repeated 
utterance of the formula “Out devils, enter for- 
tune” ipni soto fuku uchi). 'Phere was a time 
when tins rite was performed in the Imperial 
Court on an imposing scale. I'iuir hands of 
twenty youths, each wearing a four-eyed mask, a 
black surcoat, and a red body garment, and each 
carrying a halberd in the left hand, marched 
simultaneously from the four gates of the Palace, 
driving the devils before them. A great plague 
at the beginning of the eigitth century suggested 
the need of this ceremony, and China furnished 
the programme ; but modern japan is content to 
bombard with beans the sprite of iil-Iuck, trust- 
ing bacteriologists to exorcise the imps of pesti- 
lence. Some of the ancient customs, however, 
have not changed witli the times. Industrious 
women still make ofTerings of broken needles at 
the temple of Awashima on the Hth of the month, 
and still alsttain from all sewing on that day. In 
every home there is still a grand “ smut sweep- 
ing” [susuharai^) sometimes on the I3tl», some- 
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times at the close» of the month. “Feasts of 
year-forgetting ” (bonen-kai) are still organised to 
dispel regrets for the death of another span of 
life ; and in the shadows of the tutelary deities’ 
temples and shrines night fiirs arc still held, to 
which the people throng in vast crowds to buy 
pines of perennial verdure, lobsters of longevity, 
ropes of sweet airs, and all the other decorative 
adjuncts of the season, as well as battle-boards for 
little girls and kites for boys. The fairs them- 
selves are festivals, — bright landmarks in the lives 
of the young, revivals of fond mexuories for the 
old. 
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Chapter IV 

TUE UlSTORT OF COMMERCE 
IN JAPAN 

A CCURATIv information relating to the 
origin and development of commerce 
in the opening centuries M the State’s 
existence is very scanty. 'I'he ptwitions 
of the principal markets seem to have been fixed 
from a time as remote as the third century of the 
Christian era — the tenth of the Japanese dynasty, 
— hut the dimensions of commerce were evi- 
dently insignificant, inasmuch as only one market 
is mentioned in each reign until the Kara epix;h 
{709-7H4 A.n.), when - the list extends to five 
places in central Japan and two on the north- 
eastern and southwestern coasts, respectively. 
Incidental evidence is furnished of the existence 
of itinerant traders, or pedlars, for in the fifth 
century one of the Island-sea provinces is said 
to have l>ecn the haunt of a pirate whose raid* 
upon travelling merchants were sufHciently noto-* . 
rious to entitle him to a place in history. Be- 
yond these meagre £ict8 there are no materials 
for constructing the story of trade in remote 
times. 
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The annals become a little more distinct from 
the beginning of the eighth century, which 
opened with the remarkable series of adminis- 
trative and legislative changes traditionally known 
as the “ Taifw Reform.” In the system thus 
organised the Minister of Finance was charged 
with the functions of providing for periodical in- 
spections of weights and measures, for superinten- 
dence of sales and for valuation of commodities, 
while to other officials was entrusted the duty of 
controlling shops, stores, and all commercial insti- 
tutions. Each market was placed under the 
direction of a headman, who not only presided 
over its affairs, but also had the responsibility of 
examining the weights and measures used us well 
as the quality of the coins circulated, and fixing 
the prices which dealers were entitled to ask. 
All through the history of Japanese trade there is 
evidence of this tendency on the part of official- 
dom to deprive tradesmen of the right to ap- 
praise the selling rates of their own commodities. 
The market headman of the eighth century had 
to divide into three classes the goods ofiFered for 
sale, and to set a limit to the price of each class. 
He had also to examine all swords, saddles, and 
lacquer wares to see that each bore the name of 
its manufacturer, and to order the withdrawal of 
any article which failed to comply with the regu- 
lations as to dimensions or superscription. With 
the exception of purchases made on behalf of the 
CJovernment, every transaction had to be effected 
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within the bounds of the market ; the name of 
the purchaser had to be proclaimed, and any 
attempt to charge a price higher than the fixed 
rate, or any other violation of rule, involved con- 
fiscation of the goods. 'I'he men’s and women’s 
quarters of the market were strictly separated ; 
over each stall the name of its keeper had to be 
eligibly posted ; the market was opened exactly 
at noon and closed at sunset by a signal consisting 
of three beats on a drum. Already, even at this 
early era, a derogatory character appears to have 
been attached to transactitins of commerce, for it 
was enacted that no prince t>f the blood nor any 
nobleman of or above the fifth ofilcial rank 
might send articles into the market for sulu by a 
servant of his own. 

'rhese regulations suggest a well-ordered and 
strictly supervised system, but fcht»w also that 
officialdom usurped a right of arbitrary inter- 
ference, based on the doctrine that the people’s 
reward for the products of their labour must be 
regulated primarily with regard to the con- 
venience of the ruling classes. 

Tliat commerce with China and Korea was 
carried on prior to the eighth century cannot he 
doubted. 'Pwo harlunirs in the southern island 
of the Kntpirc arc mentioned as places of entry 
for foreign ship ; and these ports were under 
the control of officials whose runctionx resembled 
tluMte of superintendent of customs. Foreign 
trade, however, was regarded as a legitigiate field 
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for governmental monopoly, all over-sea goods 
being purchased in the first instance by officials 
and su^equently sold to the people, who exposed 
themselves to the penalty of having their acquisi- 
tions confiscated if they attempted to conclude 
any independent bargains. No restriction was 
placed upon the travel of foreigners in the inte- 
rior, but they were required to have their baggage 
passed by the duly appointed officials, and were 
strictly forbidden to purchase weapons of war 
from the inhabitants. 

Looking to the facts that, according to the 
system introduced in the eighth century, all 
weights and measures used in the capital, whether 
officially or privately, had to be submitted for ex- 
amination at the Finance Department in March, 
each year, and that those employed in the prov- 
inces were tested by the local governors, it might 
be inferred that these things were regulated in 
accordance with scientific and approved princi- 
ples! But the Japanese never showed any in- 
telligent originality in such matters. Th^ were 
either primitive or imitative. Their indigenous 
methods of measurement were three ; the ** span ** 
(atari), or greatest distance that could be covered 
between the tips of the thumb and middle finger; 
the “grasp** (tsuka), or greatest circumference 
that could be encircled by the hand; and the 
stretch (/tiro), or width across the extended arms. 
Intercourse with China and Korea, however, 
must have fiimiliarised them with the weights 
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and measures of those countries at an early date. 
China is said to have sent weaving experts in the 
fifth century, and since architects at the same 
epoch were sufficiently celebrated to find a place 
in history, it is probable that some fixed unit of 
length was recognised. The matter is removed 
firom the region of conjecture in the seventh 
century, when two units are known to have been 
in use, one borrowed from China, the other from 
Korea. Both approximated very closely to the 
English foot, the Chinese being a fraction shorter 
than the foot and the Korean a fraction longer. 
Ultimately, however, the Korean measure ceased 
to be employed, and the C'hinese went into sole 
use, though tlie change did not greatly simplify 
matters, for not only were there two kinds of 
Chinese foot, but also, in the absence of a fixed 
standard, the dimensions of each varied consider- 
ably. Measures of ca)>acity and weight appear 
to have been equally unscientific. At first the 
unit for corn was a bundle consisting of a certain 
number of stalks, but ultimately the Chinese sys- 
tem was adopted, in which the unit of weight 
was a momma (the one-hundred-and-twentieth 
part of a pound avoirdupois) ; and the unit of 
capacity a go, of which ten made a jh, one hun- 
dred a to, and one thousand a koAu (5.73 bushels). 
Several square vessels of varying capacity are 
preservdi in ancient temples as representatives of 
the sneasurtng boxes of different epochs. 

In remote times sales, in the ordinary sense of 
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the term, did not take place. All transactions 
of commerce were in the nature of barter. It 
is difficult to determine the era when media 
of exchange began to be generally used. The 
chronicles of the semi-mythical Empress Jingo 
(zoi A.D.) allege that among the spoils carried by 
her from Korea were coins in the shape of a 
bird. But these curiosities remain a mere tradi- 
tion. Not until the year 485 a.d. do silver coins 
seem to have served as tokens of exchange. 
They were not in common use, however. 'I ‘he 
Japanese did not possess stores of precious metal 
sufficient for purposes of currency. There were 
no mines in the country. VVIiencver gold or 
silver came across the sea in the form of gifts or 
tribute from China or Korea, the casting of idols 
suggested itself as the natural use for such rare and 
beautiful metals, and if they were not devotal to 
that pious end, they served as personal ornaments, 
or were employed in the decorative arts. Not 
until 675 A.D. was silver discovered within the 
Japanese realm. The island of 'rsushitna fur- 
nished it, and of the iirst supply forwarded to the 
Government portions were offered to the gmls, ■— 
which means, of course, that they came into the 
possession of the priests, — the rest being dihtril>« 
uted among officials and men of rank, 'rhe 
discovery of copper followed that of silver by 
twenty-three years, and, at the close of the 
seventh century, a mint was establbhed where, 
according to the records, coins of gold, silver, 
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copper, and iron were struck, though it must be 
noted that neither the silver nor the gold tokens 
were made from metal produced in Japan. From 
a commercial point of view it may be said that 
the first coinage operations took place during the 
Wado era (708 a.d.), and that the tokens then 
struck were almost entirely of copper. A silver 
piece was, indeed, issued, hut in ipiantity too 
limited to afiect general transactions of trade. 
Interesting and suggestive meitsures were adopted 
by the authorities to put an end to the method of 
barter hithc*rto in vogue, and to induce the people 
to accept the new coins as media of exchange, 
measures evidently dictated liy economical prin- 
ciples of Chinese origin. One imperial edict 
urged farmers and merchants to appraise their 
products and commodities in terms of the new 
tokcni^ of which the unit was a mm \ctnh)^ and 
promised that steps of ofiicial rank should he 
given to fwrsons who accumulated stores of 
copper ; a second made the possession of a 
fortune of six thousand cash an essential prelim- 
inary to promotion in ofltce ; a third directed that 
land sales cifected by process t>f barter, and not 
by transfer of coin, would involve confiscation of 
the land ; a fourth ordered travellers to carry a 
stock of coin instead of a store of gotxls for de- 
fraying the expenses of their journey ; and a fifth 
enacted that taxes might \w received in coin in- 
stead of in kind. Such legislation was quickly 
followed by the consequences that might natur- 
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ally have been expected. Scarcely ninety years 
had elapsed before the Government found it 
necessary to prohibit the hoarding of and to 
remind the agricultural class that, in the event of 
a bad harvest, coins could not lie cooked and 
eaten. But the propensity to hoard had already 
become epidemic. Another decree quickly fol- 
lowed, declaring that any person wl»o concealed 
coins and paid his taxes in kind, would have his 
store of cash confiscated, one-fifth of the amount 
being promised to an informer. All througli the 
history of these early centuries the arbitrariness 
and the embarrassments of Japan’s empirical 
financiers may be traced. I’he people, of frugal 
habits and generally in humble circumstunct's, 
had little use for exchange media of large de- 
nominations. I’hey did not want gold or silver 
coins, except to a very limited extent, and could 
not have procured them, for the mintage of such 
tokens was insignificant. When a merchant 
came into possession of either gold or silver, he 
paid it out by weight, cutting it into parallelo- 
grams of the required sixe ; and in later times — 
from the eleventh to the sixteenth century •— all 
coinage operations being interrupted by dotnestic 
troubles, the precious metals were ex{>t>rtal to 
China to purchase copper tokens, for which alone 
any really wide use existed. While the mint 
worked, it turned out from five and one-half to 
one and three-fourths millions of copper cash an- 
nually, — figures whose difference indicates not 
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merely the variable output of the mines, but also 
the prime importance attached in those eras to the 
worship of heaven. For the chief demand for 
copper being in connection with the casting of 
idols, it resulted that the quantity available for 
coinage purposes depended largely upon the 
fervour of the Court’s piety, or the need of in- 
voking heaven’s aid in some national crisis. 
Religious zeal thus became responsible for the 
earliest debasement of the coinage. During 
the first hundred years of minting operations, the 
weight of the copper unit varied within compara- 
tively narrow limits in five issues. Hut the busi- 
ness of erecting temples atul peopling them with 
images of the gods attained such extraordinary 
dimensions during the whole of the Kara epocn 
and the opening years of the lleitm that the 
(Irovernment, finding the supply of copper inade- 
quate and the treasury exhaustetl, rt'sortcd to the 
device of debasing the coinage, and the weight 
of cop{>er in the unit suddenly fell by nearly fifty 
per cent. Another scheme was to strike special 
coins to which arbitrary values were given far in 
excess of their intrinsic values as compared with 
the unit. I'hc perplexity and confusion resulting 
from these financial vagaries were, of course, very 
great. Even apart from such technical irregu- 
larities, it must have been exceedingly difficult to 
conduct tradal transactions with copper coins 
only. Money-bags were used and boxes ; but a 
hand-cart was the usual means of transporting 
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these casbf which were strung on ropes of straw 
with knots dividing them into hundreds and 
thousands. It will readily be conceived that the 
coins themselves were not high specimens of 
minting techhique. The ideographs entering 
into their superscriptions had generally tlie 
honour of being moulded after a copy traced by 
some renowned or princely calligrapliist, l>ut the 
mint appliances were rude, and from titne to 
time merchants exercised their judgnumt so far 
as to reject defaced coins, or accept them at 
greatly reduced values, — discriinination which the 
Emperor Saga (820 A-D.) checked by fl<»gging the 
fastidious trader, his Majesty’s theory being that 
the tenderer t)f a coin was not res{)onsii)Ic for its 
condition or quality, and should not l^c cxpoml 
to the risk of a reduced dinner or a curtailed coat 
because the disc of the token happened to he 
serrated or its superscription illegihle. 

Probably in the Government’s defective and 
dishonest coinage is to be found one of the causes 
which contributed to blunt what philosophers 
have called “the commercial conscience” in 
Japan. In the realm where strict integrity was 
conspicuously essential to the ssife conduct i»f 
tradal ailairs, an example of selfish unscrupult>us» 
ness was set hy those to whom the people were 
naturally entitled to look for standards of morality. 
Incidentally history here pays a tribute to the 
Chinaman’s superior appreciation of the value of 
commercial probity, for the copper coins obtained 
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by Japan from her neighbour were always intrin- 
sically more trustworthy than those struck by 
herself, and the people showed their appreciation 
of the fact by circulating the former at four times 
the exchange value of the latter. Strenuous 
efforts were made by the Government to prevent 
such discrimination. It seems to have been re- 
garded as a species of Use-majeste that a farmer or 
a trader, a ** common fellow," should venture to 
prefer a foreign coin to a domestic, or, in the 
matter of Japanese tokens, should exercise a right 
of choice between pieces which, whatever their 
variations of intrinsic value, were uniformly 
franked !)y sovereign sanction. Of course the 
victory ultimately rested with the people. Many 
were scarred in the fight, and carried to their 
graves stigmata branded on their checks by offi- 
cial irons ; others paid the penalty <jf three days* 
exposure on the public highway, and had the 
chagrin of seeing every mem!)er of their village 
fined for their sin of “ slm>ffing.'’ Hut in Toku- 
gawa days the (fovernment abandoned the fight, 
and Chinese cash were definitely, recognised as 
possessing four times the value of their Japanese 
contemporaries. 

Many notices of the price officially fixed for 
rice arc found in the old chronicles. Almost 
without exception it was one cash {mn) per go^ 
or a thousand cash per koku. This very conven- 
ient assessment at once suggests an important fact ; 
namely, that rice itself was a standard of value. 
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That was the case down to the latest times. 
Taxes were originally levied in the form of a 
percentage of the gross produce of a farm. 
Then, when, copper having been discovered here 
and there throughout the Empire, supplies of 
it became desirable for minting purposes, the 
Government enacted that taxes might be paid 
in that metal; a change obviously necessitating 
official assessment of the koAu in terms of cash. 
Fiscal convenience dictated the simplest possible 
assessment, so the kokn was declared to represent 
one kwan (1,000 and its thousandth sub> 
division, the go^ became the equivalent of one 
cash. Of course nature, caprici<»U8 in a sui>tropi-> 
cal country like Japan, did not lend constant 
sanction to such an arbitrarily fixed value. Some- 
times a koku of rice sold in the open market for 
nearly twice the official assc‘ssmetit, and once, in 
time of fimine (867 it rose to eight times 
that figure. Hut even as late as the era of the 
Vice-regents of Kamakura (1230) the fJovern- 
ment, maintaining its theoretical independence 
of storms anjil inundations, clung to tiic t>Ui 
assessment of one go for one mn^ and up to com- 
j>aratively modern times the official figure corre- 
sponded approximately with the true market 
measure. A labourer in Japan is credited with 
capacity to consume five go (one and une-hair 
pints) of rice daily ; a man of refined habits is 
allowed three go. It is thus seen that a thousand 
cash purchased from two hundred to three hum* 
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dred and thirty-three days’ supply of rice for an 
adult. 

It is generally found, in comparing ancient 
times with modern, that the advantage is on the 
side of the former in cheapness of living. The 
opposite appears to have been the case in Japan. 
During the eighth century the ten days’ labour 
which a farmer had to perform annually to offi- 
cial order was declared commutable for fifteen 
m» ; in the ninth century the figure was doubled, 
and under Tokugawa rule labour was assessed at 
five mott per dieiii, the equivalent of five go of 
rice, or the quantity consumed by an adult male 
of the working class. At present, a labourer’s 
daily wage is at least forty aw, which purchases 
twenty-seven or twenty-eight go of rice, 'rhus 
a day’s work procures froxn five to six days’ sus- 
tenance now, whereas formerly it txnly produced 
one day’s sustenance at most. On the other 
hand, a thousand man being the fourth part of a 
ryOt which was ajuivalent to thirty-two shillings, 
it follows that a koku of rice cost only eight 
shillings in ancient times, whereas to-day it costs 
about thirty shillings. 

The coins spoken of above are those that cir- 
culated among the lower orders of the people 
until very recent timc*s, and among all orders 
until the last quarter of the sixteenth century — 
rough copper tokens such as may now he seen in 
China, where a coolie trundling a wheellxarrow 
laden with strings of cash is an eveiy-day spcc- 
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tacle. The silver coins of the fifth century and 
the solitary gold coins of the eighth were cast in 
the same mould as the copper cashj and do not 
seem to have had any extensive circulation. liut 
in the last quarter of the sixteenth century a 
wholly new departure was made under the 
auspices of the Talkly that great captain, adminis- 
trator, politician, statesman, and art patron, whoso 
influence for progress was felt in almost every 
region of Japan’s national existence. At tlie 
mint founded hy him and placed under the 
direction of the Goto family, who rank in Japan 
as the greatest workers in metal slie ever pos.scs.sed, 
a coin was struck magnificent in dimen.sion.s and 
entirely original in design. 'I'he easiest way to 
conceive it is to .suppose sixteen guineas hcaten 
into an oval plate, its surface hammered in “ wave 
pattern ” and having the superscription “ ten mv” 
boldly written in black ink. 1 1 was certainly a 
very remarkable transition from a little copper 
token not an inch in diameter and w'orth only a 
fraction of a fiirthing, to a slab of gold,’ as large 
as the whole of a man’s open hand and worth 
sixteen guineas. Other gold coins were alst> 
struck — a five-r/y^ piece, a one-r/yff piece and a 
half-nyff piece, — and there were aKso silver coins, 
somewhat similar in shape and dcsigiv though of 
smaller dimensions. Put it is unnecessary to par* 
ticularisc further. The interesting ptiint is the 
sudden introduction of this system by order of 

^ See Appendix, note 41. 
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the Taiko. It remained in operation — not, how- 
ever, without occasional debasement of the coins 
— until the abolition of feudalism in 1871, when 
one of the CJovernment’s first measures was to 
establish a mint in Osaka, equip it with foreign 
machinery, and strike coins after the Occidental 
pattern. 'Fhe financiers of the new era chose the 
gold standard, taking for unit a quantity of pure 
gold represented iti tlte Japanese metrical system 
by an integral weiglit (fimr ./««), having for its 
()ccidental etjuivalent one and one-half grammes, 
'ren per cent of copper being added, a coin was 
obtained approximately equal in value to the 
gold dollar of America. This was the yen (liter- 
ally, a ** round ” thing), .Silver occupied a sub- 
sidiary rank, and was linked to the standard gold 
coin by the ratio of 16.17 to 1. It has already 
been described ht)w this system suWquently 
drifted into silver inonomctaliism, and how the 
gold staiuianl was afterwards resumed by a bold 
and well-conceived arrangement. 

This retrospect of Japan’s media of exchange 
having been carried independently to a conclusion, 
in order to avoid the necessity of incidental refer- 
ence to it in other contexts, the story of the 
aiursc of trade may now bo resumed. 

Among the salable chattels in the early times 
servants were included. In the legislation of the 
eighth century there stmul an enactment that if 
within three days after purchasing a servant, a 
iu»nie, or an ox, the buyer discHwered his acquisi- 
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don to be suffering from a disease contracted 
previously to the transaction, he was entitled to 
cancel the bargain. In order to facilitate tlie 
operation of this proviso, all such sales had to he 
accompanied by a guarantee from a third party. 
Any deception practised by a seller brought him 
within the purview of the penal laws, whatever 
might have been the article sold; hut a buyer 
had no recourse should a part of the goods pur- 
chased by him be destroyed by fire while still in 
the possession of the seller : the latter was then 
absolved from the responsibility of implementing 
the contract. Incidentally to land Miles mention 
is made of written agreements and tlie method of* 
their signature. In some eras all sales of land 
were forbidden; in some they were permitted. 
Hut even in the latter case careftil processes had to 
be observed : the permission of the authorities was 
a necessary preliminary, and thereafter three deetls 
of sale had to he drawn up, setting forth fidi 
details of the land, and each bearing the Chwerit- 
ment’s written seal. One was filed in the loc'al 
archives, another in thcMse of the province*, and 
the third was kept by the purchaser. It apfnrars 
that written seals were in public use as well ns in 
private even at this remote period, and that pev- 
sons who could not write were allowed to affix 
an impression of die thumb.* 

There were two recognised kinds of loan. One 
too k the for m of a tax rather tlian a loan. It was 

1 S« Appendix, note 43. 
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levied arbitrarily for state or religious purposes. 
The other was a loan in the ordinary sense t)f the 
term. With regard to the latter, it is seen that 
already in the eighth century professional money- 
lenders existed, and that legislative attempts were 
made to prevent usury. I’hus the law forbade a 
rate of interest higher than twelve and one-half 
per cent in sixty days, t>r seventy-five per cent 
in a year, and also provided that under no cir- 
cumstances should the total payment on account 
of interest exceed the principal. I’he result of 
the latter veto was that debts remaining unpaid 
after four hundred and eighty days ceased thence- 
forth to ciirry interest. If a debtor failed to 
repay a loan, he had to become the servant of 
the creditor, and probably for that reason otficials 
and nuns were not allowed to l>orri>w under any 
circumstances, h'ire, in those early days, was 
regarded as a calamity not involving any respeut- 
sibility. 'rhws if a borrowed article was burned 
while iti the {mssession of the borrower, no duty 
of making compensation devolved on hint, and 
the same principle held in the case of goods 
stolen witlt violence, though to have Ittst a thing 
by common robbery did not cancel the obligation 
of recouping the lender. All damage done to 
an article while in the hands of a borrower had 
to be made gomt, as also had its loss, but the 
death of a borrowed animal, if due to natural 
causes, did not entail any responsibility. The 
law further provided that in assessing damage or 
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loss, the value which an article bore at the time 
of lending it should be taken as a basis, ituicpcn- 
dently of all subsequent fluctuations. Probity in 
commercial transactions was obviously deemed 
essential, for an enactment provided that no con- 
tract containing an erroneous statement should 
have binding force. As for vicarious rtisponsi- 
bility, a surety was held liable if a principal 
absconded or died, but neither the parents, the 
wife, nor the children of a deceased debtor were 
saddled with any obligations if they could show 
that the debts had been contracted witht)ut their 
knowledge. It must be remembered that at the 
time here under consideration — the eighth cen- 
tury — wives had not yet begun to live in their 
husbands' houses. A man might have two or 
even more families who were al>solute strangers 
to each other, and under such circumstances to 
hold the wives or children responsible for his 
debts would have been plainly an injustice. 

The system of pledges was simple. An article 
given as security for a debt might not he sold, 
without the consent of the owner, until the 
accumulated interest equalled the sum lent, when 
failure to discharge the debt entitled the holder 
to sell. The sale must be preceded, however, by 
due notice to the authorities, and any surplus 
realised had to be paid to the debtor. For the 
rest, all regulations referring to articles lent 
applied with equal force to articles pledged. 

In this system, remarkably intelligent considcr- 
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ing the period of its elaboration, the question of 
^cilities of travel was not neglected. They had, 
indeed, previously received some attention. Thus 
arrangements had been made in the seventh cen- 
tury for relays of horses along the principal high- 
ways, but the use of these animals being restricted 
to officials, no convenient means of travel existed 
for private individuals. Moreover the ta.sk of 
teaching the people how to build bridges and con- 
struct roads was left to Buddhist priests, of whom 
it must be recorded that into whatever excessc.s 
they were subsequently betrayed by prosperity, 
their influence during the early epochs in Japan 
was of the most wholesome and civilising charac- 
ter. At the commencement of the eighth century, 
however, the spirit of reform and organisation 
animating officialdom extended to inter-provin- 
cial communications. Roads were divided into 
three classes; regulations for their repair were 
enacted; post towns were established along the 
highways, one in every stretch of seventy-five 
miles, their affairs superintended by a headman 
who derived funds for that purf^ose as well as for 
his own remuneration from tracts of land allotted 
to the towns ; provision of horses and oxen was 
made at each station ; strict rules were laid down 
concerning the luimbei of animals to which each 
traveller was entitled according to his rank; 
private persons, if they belonged to the fifth or 
any higher grade, were authorised, when making 
a journey, to demand lodging in a town hall; 
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barriers with guard-houses were established at 
important places to check the depredations of 
robbers^ and in view of the fact that travellers 
not infrequently perished of hunger by the way- 
side, a law was enacted that rice for sale to 
wayfarers, must be stored at convenient places, 
and that the name of any man who sold as much 
as one hundred kaku (five hundred and seventy- 
three bushels) in a year by this prewess should Ite 
reported to the Emperor for special reward ; the 
management of everything relating to roads was 
entrusted to a department of civil affairs ; a mili- 
tary board had charge of matters relating to ptwt 
horses and oxen, and a maritime bureau exer- 
cised control over shipping as well as harbmir 
improvement. 

Large responsibilities, it will l>e observed, de- 
volved upon the central Cirovernment under this 
system. That, indeed, was its ohiect, for it 
marked the resumption of active admintstrative 
authority by the Emperor. But it was a system 
somewhat in advance of the tem{)er of the time, 
and its success in operation was not commen- 
surate with the intelligence of its conception. 

When examining the historical records of early 
Japan, constructive evidence has already been 
found that the art of navigation did not emerge 
from a primitive state until mediasval times. 
Between the beginning of the seventh century 
and the close of the eighth, eleven voyages were 
undertaken by Japanese envoys to the Chinese 
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Court, but no Ic>a than five <»f them mficreU 
shipwreck, or were carried by ‘'tMrni,4 towards 
southern himis where the ainba stdiirs their 
suites, and the erew!* <*f the ve^wK were inav^a- 
cred. It wah Iroiii that time t!«,u the term 
“southern harharianH ” immkiu j:}!} hc;,j.u» tu he 
applied by the Japaue e to lureijrner'> «>ther than 
the Cliine^e and the KoriMn.. Amon,: ilie en* 
aettnents »>f the *»reat Kinperor Munuiui, author 
of the eighth-eentury rfform-, tln-re was one 
directing that endta'Aie-i to (‘hitia *br»u{d be tar- 
ried in four ship<, etm-ann teii after Chine v 
tnodofs, liy these! veNheb, on the rare tw eahitne* 
of their voyages, japattee 'ttitlent^ anti relij'itm- 
ii^M travelled to the Middle Kifuniom to drink at 
the foutitaim of icatninp and theolMj«v' that were 
supptwcii fi» Iiavtf their sourte. iltere; and hy 
these vessels a limited }iitcivhan;;e o) tneuantlle 
C0innU)dittes ttH>k plat e hetweeii the tuo enipire i. 
Hut trade, in the nuHlern M'toe td' the term, tan 
scarcely he lutid to have eviued. 

These scanty faetw repre/*rnt the atm of avaiil • 
able inibffiMtitm about fapaueoe tominerte tip to 
the end «i* the Nara epoch 17514*. rheiurelbiib, 
during the interval of ioiir hundred yenu that pre< 
; eededi the estabiiahment t»f femiali'.in at the cIoms 
, of the twelfth century, the vtate ttf affair;' under* 
weilt very little change. When ( 7 f;i 4 ) the capital 
ittii iinihlifihed at ICyffto, the ea^teru and western 
Mcliiims eif tjbe eity each had its own market, that 
in the east hieing kept njwit coiitintuntsly during 
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the first half of the month, and that in the wc^t 
during the second half. The spirit of extreme 
formalism that had presided at the laying out of 
the city with mathematical regularity,* made 
itself apparent in the rules for the control of 
trade. It was required that the headman of the 
market should present to the governor a cata- 
logue in triplicate, containing an exact statement 
of all the commodities offered for sale and of the 
prices at which they were ofiered, the latter 
being limited in the case of every staple. No 
person was allowed to enter tiie market wearing 
a sword. I'he old veto held strictly with regard 
to operations of sale by servants of men of rank. 
Government officials patrolleti tlie street in front 
of the fifty-one .stores in the eastern mstrket and 
the thirty-three of the western, and police con- 
.stables were on ccjnstant duty to prevent theft or 
incendiarism, 'rhc.se elahtiratc etuictments natu- 
rally ceased to he operative during the evil da)s 
that <»vertook Kyoto in the civil wars frt>m the 
middle of the twelfth century, hut up to tlmt 
time trade seems to have flourished in the Im- 
perial city, and it.s afiairs were certainly regulated 
most carefully. In many provincial towns, also, 
the same method of special market-pliu*es existed, 
hut it has already been shown that this system 
dated froju an early period.* Notliing 1% on 
record as to the habits of the mercantile c]a*<s, or 
the mode of transacting husincss hetwa'ii remote 

* See iiMte 43. 
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plum. Siiae, ImucviT, tht- dt’crt-i t»f the uuthorU 
tics to prc»crvc order in the i.jpit. 1 ^^erc not ex- 
tended with ctjual energy to eountry di.tritt.^, 
rohhery on tlie Id^'hw.iy- j.tid pir.ny on the 
rivers were event* <*f rretjuent ot,eurri*iue, ;i!id 
inter- j»ro%iiuial e<»mmerie ,.eem to h,i%e heeii 
uttetuied hy ri'-k*' almo t tleterrent. Thn ,'>n the 
wliole, it (iitinot he ,-.dd that any ' peO.d projjre . 
Wit' made in the domain of trade a< uunparj'd 
with the preeediiift epoth. All the law-, ol’ the 
cijt;hth eenttiry toiuetnhi*' pledpr , mort;,’a,'r , 
rates of interest, ami m» lorih, remained mialtereii, 
and any other ehan^tes ntade wete not titiU irmly 
important to cal! for f.peei.d notiee. It» thi^ 
ejHH'h, ;e. in the prrtedinjj, Hnddhi t ptie-i. were 
cofoph for practical hriiettdenie. They 
planted trees alun^t thehi;*!may,dn;r well, for the 
use oftvayf arer.-, improved road-, and huili l*{id„te . 
The Ciovenimeiit itself esidemly leittpnied the 
importance of treatinji; farilitie, of i<mmmniea> 
thm, for in the day*, of the f.mperot Ntmmyo 
1834^' HfO; the duty ol ’Upetintrndin;t the e iah- 
iidiment of ferries and the marking ol’ lords wa*. 
entrusted to an Imperial l^rim e, .shortly after 
wards, it i )4 t»n record that a hrid)»e wa« Imilt with 
a ritadway live Ituiufrrd atnf ^.ixty feet loitjj, 
thirteen feet wide, uiui .sixteen feel in hei/tht, >- 
a work cuiistdered sttiricienfly im)*orfant to find a 
pltic« In hiatory. lly the Iwj^iitnitt}' of tlic tenth 
cottury the poKttng r.ystem hail heen extended to 
eight circuit^ romprihtng «ixty-t»ne provinees and 
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including three hundred and twenty-one post- 
towns, where the total number of ht>rses sta tinned 
was thirty-four hundred and ninety, and the 
number of oxen, seven hundred and thirty- 
seven. It appears, however, that the use of thcj*c 
facilities was still conhned to oHicials and the 
upper classes. Merchants, manufacturers, and 
fanners had neither means of conveyance nor 
inns at which to sojourn. If they could not 
obtain lodging in a private house, tliey had either 
to construct temporary shelters or to sleep m the 
roadside. 

In the iichi of f(»rcign tra<ic no cliange is no- 
ticeable during this epoch. C'ottunercc with Ko- 
rea was insignificant, and conuntTce with ('hin.i 
continued to be entirely controlled by oiruiaN, 
alt merchandise being carried on arri\a! into a 
hall,* where it w'as valued in the prcM'iue tif 
secretaries, clerks, accountants, and appraisers, after 
which sales were made at gn*at1y increastsl rates 
to the people, the diflercncc g«»ii»g into the 
'rreasury. So strict was this monopoly that, in 
the middle of tiie eleventh t eiitury, five men were 
sentenced to transportation for cTinsliig to Clhina 
on a trad.d mission without otlicial s.'inction. 

'I’lut cstublisiiment of the feudal systi’m in the 
year iiys, with Its he.uhjuart«*rs at Kamakura, 
was inurketi by the introduction of sirui dis- 
cipline into the management <»f piildii' aff;tir>', 
Kaiitaknra became the scene of u highly urgaiti;4*d 
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and rigidly enforced of J^o^ ernment. Po- 

lice function', were oniru ted to one ihus tif 
oriu'isils, nntniupal dutie- to another. Mreet rc- 
iwiiring and drainage were dnlv jimvided for. 
!«iniitation> were iingoed »<n tlic method of 
building hoteet «i a to prevent atp, ithfiation 
to tratlic. \V;dktng abroad after niglitfall, e-u ej»i 
under imperative » ircum lan« e , wa*. forliid.ieji ; 
aud itt the earl) part of the thirteenth tentury 
the funnher of tr.ale inen re iding withiit the 
town wa . definitely limited, ’ihi- la .t mea ure 
h specially noiewortlu, for it gave ri.e to the 
formation td' companic'. with r«pre entative,. -ta - 
tioiied in the feudal tapilai and .hare hoKiing 
inemher.'i in flu* provime-. t)t)iiia) ..tatioii' were 
e..tahlh4ied to Mintrol ttaiiantion. in the prim ipal 
I'rapie’., ,u riie, tharvieal, 'ilk, timher, hov'-e., ami 
«> on, and merchant', were retpiired to exhibit 
sampler t»f their commoditie. in their itme , o 
that •* ^.hopping " began to he preJ'ejreil to pur 
cha4ng in the market. It w.c. in thi. epoch afu 
that eommi'cvion agent • and ..hipping, agents’ » ame 
into exif.lem'e, and hilf. of rxi hange' began tt* he 
itta’d in coimeetion with inter>proviiici.<l and 
foreign commerce, 'rith la.t innovation ii at* 
trihuted to (.'hinese example, hut it vva-. qiiit kly 
apprri iated by the fapanesr, who hatl otherwise 
no incdinm hut gold dm-r for making large pay * 
ment<i». Naturally the price* charged lor mone- 
fury atvommotlation in the.<.e di<>turhed tinica were 

* Swi At>|«iHJU, ««a« 4$ * 'Sri? -ftt, 
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high. Rates of interest ranged frt>m live }i»r 
cent to eight per cent monthly, and in the 
middle of the thirteenth century loans without 
tangible security were wholly interdicted. Mili- 
tary rule was not in any sense favourable to the 
development of trade. It has been sl\own that 
while the administration of affairs remained in 
the hands of the Kyoto C'ourt, special provision 
was made for maintaining horses and oxen at the 
various post towns, but under the feudal govern- 
ment the people were required to furnish horses 
and other assistance for carriers travelling on 
public service. One horse ami tw(» baggage- 
carriers represented the assessment for every 
twelve and one-half acres of rice land or twenty- 
five acres of upland, and whenever the Shgiin 
travelled between Kamakura and Kyritfi, anaddi* 
tional contribution of four hundred mri had to 
be made for eacli acre. 'I'his levy on account 
of a S/nguu's progress meant, if translateil into 
modern prices and currency, a payment of alwuit 
three shillings per acre. 

(.'hina under the and ITiMtt dynasties had 
numerous articles for which a rciuly sale should 
have existed in japan. She did indeed send con- 
siderable <{uantitics of brocades, damnik, ** Indian" 
ink, stone-ware, and matting, and alt these found 
eager purchasers. Hut the Mtmgol inva>>ion 
(thirteenth century), the series <»f incidents that 
prfce»le«l it, am! the piratical tendency subse- 
quently sluovn by the japatiese, greatly inter- 
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rupted trade bet ween the two countries. Japan 
had then nothing to pend to China except rice 
and marine pnHliKt% and the ex{»ort t)f the 
ft»rmer htaple wa*. always liuhle to ho interdicted 
in time of. scan ity. 

Diirin^t the tourteenth and tifteenth centuries, 
\ehen the A'hik;:,ifa Sh'f^uni ruled in Kyoto, otli- 
ciiddom showed it i'lf* at mu e tnereile •- and un- 
scrupnloir. in it', manner of exploitin;: the traditij; 
chi '. Monopolie-, id’ all the prim ipal •t.’ple'. 
were %ol<l ti* individual merchant , or a-.oeiations 
id' merchant.., at priee» hipjily reijuineratice to 
the (ioveriiinent. 'I'hi . wa , the hepjnnifif^ ot* the 
piiild .'Vstem in Japan. Its thnndation. had htren 
laid when the Huin limited the number 

of’ tradeMiH'ii admitted to the • Ify ol' Kamakura, 
hut the ,*«de of’ declared monopolie- was an A hi* 
kaji;a device, atid, alter the manner ol’ '.i;tn,d 
ahwse,'., it retnained lonj' oper.itive. 'I'he p.nild, 
were |oint.*.'.tiHk corpor.jtion , tlnar h.ire. heinji 
transfmlde hv sale or he*|urathaMe front father 
to ja»n. It i‘. easy to see tliat at a time when 
meam of ioinmimtiatiou were very defective, 
monojM»1ie.s must often have prodm eil jirt’eaf hard- 
ships. 'I’he exi liisive privi1e;te of I'rewin^ nthi' 
(rutc-ltecT), for example, iiranteii to a priest of 
Kitano at the hejjjinninjt of' the fifteenth century, 
caused a vittleni depreciatioti of the priee of r»i:e 
in districts where brewing had to !>e ahattdoiird, 
and serious riot» resulted. Hut the Ashikaga 
rulern gave thrmselve'^ little I'oticern about riot«. 
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Their emissaries were even suspected oi’ incit- 
ing mohs to raid merchants’ houses, since in thoe 
violent proceedings lx>nds given by the (uivern- 
ment in acknowledgment of dei>tf» were often 
destroyed. The tokusei, or so-called ** benevolent 
system,” was another constant source of insecurity. 
Under pretence of relieving indigent debtors, 
curbing the oppression of rich creditors, and pre- 
venting undue accumulation of wealth in the 
hands of individuals, the authorities, from time 
to time, declared the cancelling of all monetary 
engagements. So long as this s}'stcm was really 
guided by the considerations uvo\ve<l!y underly- 
ing it, the injustice it wriuight was probaltly 
outweighed by the relief it aflordcil to the dis- 
tres.scd. Put the Ashikaga rulers, especially the 
dilettante ’li’itshimasa, perverted it into an 

instrument for cancelling oldigations iiu urreii by 
their own extravagance, ’fhe abuse was further 
aggravated by lawlessness which the < lovernment 
never ttiok resolute Jiteps to check. l'*or the 
alleged purpose of destroying bonds and promis- 
sory notes which, tltough Rendered invalid by an 
amnesty, their holders still retained, t>ands of 
roughs broke into tlic house*; and strong-rooms 
of wealthy citi*/ens, plundering ami destroying 
on an extensive scale. ICven temples and sltriiii*'* 
did jiot escape these depredations. Neither se- 
curity of' j>ropcrty nor sanctity t>f engagement can 
be said to have existed. Couimerce sufiered in 
other way,s als{>. ” 'Praiisport dues ” and 
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** house tax" {inuM’nakt'-fi't}), whiih had heen 
originally impo'cd on ol,■^,a•ion^ only, as* 

an Imperial progrr**, tlu* oin'truct‘u*n ot‘ a palate, 
the acccsKiion t»f’ a t»r tin* hwllding of a 

temple, were now levied tm the pettie- t pretext. 
In Nhf»rt, when Vo^hinl;^^a wanted munej., whether 
to huiltl a pavilitm, lay out a j*:Jtk, or purehaM* 
ohjeet* t»r virtu from C hina, he iie%er i rupled 
ah(»ut the tneati . nt’ gettitig it, Fli-tory io ,. that 
on one tH i;oi(m he heheatleti a nninher ot’ jner- 
(‘hant> W'ho hatl refiMul to pro\ide atj itnmeine 
.-um demanded hy hi*, agentf. Sime, ln*wever, 
the range of* ihv-e arhitrary extortion*, atul >io- 
lence.s was limited ehiefly to Kyoto and it^ envi- 
rt»ns, provineial traders were still able to ply their 
husineMs. 'Khe monopoly syrtetn lontinued t<» 
Hinirtsh, and maehinery fi»r tran initting money 
from the western di-.trii;t*« t*» the eapital ujnler. 
went great improvement. 1 1 w.i. in lhl. peri««i 
(lurgintting ol’ the tiiteenth ecninr) i ih.n iratle.. 
names first tame into u e, a*. K*im' yti oirn hou-ei, 
Taka-ya (hawk Inmse i, Hhhf> y>t (w hite ■ metal • 

hou,.e), and vo on. The eu'toiti he;».m in fin* 
pntviines and exteinled to Kyot«i in the treond 

half* of the sixteenth eenimv. Hitherto a trades- 

« 

man had heen designated hy his pcr.amal name 
only* the nw id* a family name not being per- 
mitted to eommoiirrs. 

tc i« diflienlt to sjieak with ntiy nssiirance of 
the etwnmereial euhtrntt*. «»f fendai titnea prior t<i 
the aeventeenth irntttry : they varied aecordtiig 
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to localities. One general rule applied, namely, 
that the pursuit of trade was considered despi- 
cable and degrading. Thus Takeda Shingen, one 
of the most celebrated representatives of the 
military class, issued an order forbidding his 
samurai to discuss matters relating to purchases or 
sales outside their &mily circle. Many of the 
noble houses also showed their independence of 
vulgar commercial restrictions by using measures 
and weights of their own for fiscal purposes. 
Thus a “piece” of cotton cloth might vary from 
twenty-five to thirty feet in length, and of the 
masUj or measure of capacity, there were a score, 
differing more or less in dimensions. One of 
the TatB's beneficent reforms was an attempt — 
not wholly successful — to introduce uniformity 
in these matters.^ There arc incidental evidences 
that a somewhat prevalent abuse was the seizure 
of goods exposed for sale in the market, the 
grounds of seizure being a pretence that the 
articles had been stolen ; and it is also evident that 
military men firequently compelled merchants to 
sell at nominal rates, on the plea that the articles 
were needed for the Shogun or for a provincial 
governor. Efforts to restrain these abuses appear 
to have been made by many of the feudal nobles, 
but not with uniform resolution. Some of the 
principles underlying the laws were remarkable. 
In the Sendai fief, for example, a rule ex- 
isted that should a man die without having 

^ See Appendix, note 47. 
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received the proceeds of goods sold by him, his 
diary should be taken as evidence in preference 
to the allegations of his debtors, unless the latter 
could produce documentary proof. The practice 
virith regard to loans was also different from that 
prevailing in ante-feudal days, when accumulated 
interest had always to be less than principal. 
The system under the Ashikaga Shoguns was that, 
whereas the period of a loan must never exceed 
twenty years, the double of the principal must be 
paid if the debt was not discharged until the 
tenth year, and the treble if that period were 
exceeded. At the expiration of the term origi- 
nally fixed, the creditor had to make three applica- 
tions for repayment before appealing to the law 
courts, and the latter, if the debt was duly proved, 
had power to impose a fine amounting to one- 
tenth of the sum due, by way of penalty for 
fiiilure to pay. There was also a law protecting 
a creditor against being importuned for mercy by 
an impecunious debtor ; a law evidently designed 
to guarantee tradesmen against the menaces of 
indigent samurai, 'rhe old rule exempting a 
child from any obligation with regard to a 
parent's debts ceased to be otiserved in this epoch, 
as was natural, seeing that the custom of separate 
residences for fathers and children had given 
place to family life. 'I'he liahilities of a parent 
now possessed validity against u child, hut, on the 
other hand, a parent was not liable f(>r his chil- 
dren's debts. An insolvent debtor had still no 
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recourse but to sell his person into servitude : no 
bankruptcy court existed to grant him a discharge. 
In one of the great fiefe, creditors were strictly 
forbidden to importune a debtor on market day, 
and any violation of this veto was severely pun- 
ished. In another fief, the old law as to liability 
for the destruction of borrowed articles under- 
went intelligent modification. It assumed this 
form, that in the event of fire or robbery, if the 
borrower’s property was destroyed or stolen 
simultaneously with that of the lender, no re- 
sponsibility devolved on the former ; but if only 
the goods lent were affected, compensation had 
to be made. The business of pawnbroking was 
very strictly controlled, maximum periods being 
fixed by law for different articles, and the pawn- 
broker being required to pay to the Government, 
by way of tax, ten per cent of the total loans 
issued by him. This heavy impost, taken in 
conjunction with the fiict that twenty-four months 
was the maximum period for any article, is sug- 
gestive of the terms that a pawnbroker had to 
demand from his customers. He was also a con- 
spicuous sufferer from the ** benevolent qrstem.” 
Nominally the law granted him security against 
die operation of this system during the fixed 
terms of pledge; but in practice the exemp- 
tion proved illusory, especially as pawnbrokers' 
stores always possessed special attractions for 
rioters who took violent advantage of a toku-sei 
proclamation. 
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Mention has been made of the l&ct that the 
impression of the thumb was often used on docu- 
ments in ante-feudal days by way of substitute for 
a written signature or seal. From the beginning 
of the sixteenth century stamped seals began to 
be used. They had their origin in the employ- 
ment of a vermilion seal by the Shogun^ and they 
soon obtained wide vogue, though the superior 
value of a written signature or seal has always 
been recognised. By degrees it became the cus- 
tom for every Japanese to have a seal, and such 
deep root did the habit take, that, in spite of the 
obvious abuses incidental to a device which pre- 
sents such ineffective obstacles to fraud, the nation 
seems to have formed a permanent attachment 
for seals, and in modern times they have been 
accorded the validity of signatures by act of 
Parliament. 

The establishment of barriers having guard- 
houses attached was originally a precaution 
against bandits. But during the iburteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, when the feudal chiefs became 
practically independent of tiie central CJoverninent, 
barriers served not only for military purposes, but 
also as means of levying toll from wayfarers. 
Buddhist and Shinto shrines were allowed to set 
up barriers for the latter purpose, and it is on 
record that the Kasuga Shrine and the Kokufu 
Temple collected two thousand kwan {;^Hoo) 
annually at a single Iwirrier, — that of It 

stands to the credit of the great Takauji, founder 
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of the Ashikaga Shogunate, that he made a reso- 
lute, though unsuccessful, endeavour to abolish 
these barriers. That was in the middle of the 
fourteenth century. Two hundred years elapsed, 
however, before a thorough reform could be 
effected. Oda Nobunaga accomplish^ it. He 
removed all the barriers except those established 
for military purposes, caused the roads to be 
widened to fixed dimensions, planted pines and 
willows along the principal highways, and pro- 
vided proper means of crossing at the ferries. 

Trade with China was resumed, though under 
somewhat novel conditions, during the Muro- 
machi period ,* that is to say, under the sway of 
the Ashikaga Sbdguns. The rulers of Japan 
found themselves at that time in constant need 
of funds to defray the cost of the interminable 
military operations caused by the struggle between 
the Northern and the Southern Courts and other 
civil disturbances. In their distress they turned 
to the neighbouring Empire as a source firom 
which money might be obtained. This idea 
appears to have been suggested to the Shogun 
Takauji by Buddhist priests, when he undertook 
the construction of the temple Tenryu-ji. Two 
ships were fitted out laden with goods, and it was 
decided that the enterprise should be repeated 
annually, the Shdgun promising that, whatever 
its pecuniary result, a sum of five thousand kwan 
(two thousand pounds sterling) should be sub- 
scribed to the temple. These vessels were popu- 
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larly known as Tenryu-ji-bum {funesaz. ship), and 
the name came also to be applied to some of the 
articles carried by them from China, notably to 
fine specimens of Tuan diladofiy several of which 
reached Japan by this routc.^ Within a few 
years after this renewal of tradal relations between 
the two Empires, a fresh interruption occurred 
owing to the overthrow of the Tuan Mongols 
by the Chinese Ming^ and owing also to the ac- 
tivity of Japanese pirates and adventurers who 
raided the coasts of China through a wide area. 
The Shogun Yoshimitsu (1368-1394), however, 
succeeded in restoring commercial intercourse, 
though in order to effect his object he consented 
that goods sent from Japan should hear the char- 
acter of tribute, and that he himself should receive 
investiture at the hands of the C-'hinese ICmperor.® 
The Nanking Government granted a certain num- 
ber of commercial passports, and these were given 
by the Shogun to Ouchi, feudal chief of Nagato, 
which had long l>een the principal port for trade 
with the neighbouring Empire, 'i'he resulting 
commerce was conducted in a peculiar manner. 
Tribute goods formed only a small fraction of a 
vessel’s cargo: the hulk consisted of articles 
which were delivered into the Government’s 
stores in China, payment being received in cop- 
per cash. It was from this transsiction that the 
SJ&gun derived a considerable part of his profits, 
fo r the articles did not cost him anything origi- 

* See Appendix, note 48. * See Appemiix, note 49. 
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xially, being either presets from the great temples 
and proTindal governors, or compullH^ contribu- 
tions fix>m the house of Ouchi. As Sor the gifts 
sent by the Chinese Government and the goods 
shipped in China, th^ were arbitrarily <Hstributed 
among the noble frmilies in Japan at pficea fixed 
by the SJiogun’s assessors. Thus, so frf' as the 
Sl^gun was concerned, these enterprises cotifld not 
fril to be lucrative. They also brought large 
profits to the Ouchi family, for in the absence of 
competition the products and manufactures of 
each country found ready sale in, the markets 
of the other. Incidentally the expenses of a 
voyage are recorded; namely, £2,0 to the 
envoy; to the supercargo; the same to 

the master ; ;^8 to the interpreter ; the same to 
an appraiser; to the crew, znd ,£$6 for 
other outlays, making a total of £120. , Lmii^ing 
HydgS, a ship passed through the Inland 
sailed southward along the coast of Hixtm, and 
thence steering for the Goto Islffids^ reached 
Ningpo, after a voyage of from forty to filfly 
days. Departure from Japan was pttoeded by 
religious rites at various shrines, and a service 
of thanksgiving celebrated the sighting of land 
as the ship approached her d^tination.' The 
vessels found most suitable were of comparatively 
small dimensions — about one thousand ioiu, that , 
is to say, one hundred and swenly tons. From 
the Chinese these visitors received most liberal 
treatment. At Ningpo a sumptuous lodging 
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was provided, and each person had an allow- 
ance of five sho (one-quarter of a bushel, or fully 
a ten days' ration for an able-bodied man) of 
pounded rice per diem, together with seven or 
eight other kinds of food. Passports secured a 
safe journey for them to Nanking* or Peking, 
where again they were handsomely housed at 
the Government’s charges and received the same 
quantity of rice with eleven kinds of edibles. 
Their sojourn extended to several days, for it was 
necessary not only that they should be equipped 
with Chinese costumes, but also that full instruc- 
tions in the etiquette of the Middle Kingdom 
should be given to them prior to their presenta- 
tion at Court. After presentation a further 
allowance of rice, amply sufficient for one hun- 
dred and twenty days’ rations, was granted out 
of the Government’s stores for the purposes of 
the home voyage, and it will thus be seen that 
ftom first to last they were treated unequivocally 
as a tribute-bearing embassy. It appears that 
the articles found most salable in China were 
swords, fens, screens, lacquer wares, copper, and 
agate, and t^t the goods brought back to Japan 
were brocade and other silk fabrics, keramic 
productions, jade, and fiiagrant woods. The 
Chinese seem to have had a just appreciation of 
the ^yonderful swords of Japan. At first they 
were willing to pay the equivalent of twelve 
gdneas for a pair of blades, but by degrees, as the 

* See AifMtkdHK, Mte so. 
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Japanese began to increase the supply, the price 
fell, and at the beginning of the sixteenth century 
all the ** diplomacy ” of the Japanese envoys was 
needed to obtain good figures for the large and 
constantly groviring quantity of goods that they 
took over by way of supplement to the tribute. 
Buddhist priests generally enjoyed the distinction 
of being selected as envoys, for experience showed 
that their subtle reasoning invariably overcame 
the economical scruples of the Chinese authorities 
and secured a fine profit for their master, the 
Shogun. The whole business must, indeed, have 
proved no small drain upon (China's resources. 
It is recorded that three ships despatched in 1 532 
by the Ouchi family carried, in addition to the 
tribute, 24,152 pairs of swords and 298,500 catties 
(398,000 lbs.) of copper, 26 officials, 297 mer- 
chants, and 130 seamen. In the middle of the 
sixteenth century these tribute-hearing missions 
came to an end with the ruin of the Ouchi 
&mily and the overthrow of the Ashikaga 
Sfwgunsy and it need scarcely be said that they 
were never renewed. The impartial historian is 
compelled by these records to confess, however, 
that not all China’s claims of suzerainty over 
neighbouring countries rest on such an unsub- 
stantial basis as some critics have been disposed 
to believe. 

Commerce between Japan and Korea was not 
surrounded with such ceremonies. No passport 
from the Korean Government had to be carried 
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by Japanese traders. The So Family, who held 
the island of Tsushima in fief, wrote permits for 
fifty ships, which passed, every year, from ports 
in Japan to the three Japanese settlements in the 
peninsula. But in the beginning of the sixteenth 
century this trade came to an abrupt conclusion, 
owing to the unrulincss of the Japanese them- 
selves, whose attitude towards foreigners in early 
and mediasval times never showed any lack of 
defiant enterprise. Some objectionable proceed- 
ings on the part of Korean officials at the Fusan 
Settlement led (1610) to a revolt of the Japanese 
settlers. Their example was followed by their 
compatriots at another settlement, and in both 
cases the Koreans suffered, at the outset, complete 
defeat. But strong forces despatched from Sfiul 
soon restored the situation, and in the sequel the 
Japanese were obliged to retire altogether from 
the three settlements ; an event which terminated 
the trade between the two countries. I'here had 
been no official intervention on Japan's part in 
this matter, but subsequently the Korean Govern- 
ment, in reply to communications from the S&dgu», 
agreed to re-open commerce provided that the 
ringleaders of the rioters were decapitated and 
their heads sent to Soul. The value attached by 
the Japanese to Korean trade may he inferred 
from the fiict that they complied with these 
humiliating conditions. Nevertheless, the trade 
was not restored to its previous proportions : the 
number of Japanese vessels was limited to twenty- 
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five annually, and the settlements were abolished 
altogether. Another complication, thirty years 
later, again resulting from Japanese truculence, 
led to the imposition of fresh restrictions, though 
on this occasion the Shogun Yoshiharu caused the 
offenders to be arrested and handed them over to 
Korea for punishment. The Japanese of those 
days showed a spirit which did not render them very 
desirable as visitors to a foreign country, and the 
Soul Court obdurately refused cither to restore the 
system of settlements or to allow trade to resume 
its old dimensions. Then followed the invasion 
of Korea by the f atkVs armies. During seven 
years the peninsula was overrun by these troops, 
and when they retired in 1 595, they left behind 
them a country so broken and impoverished that 
it no longer offered any attraction to commercial 
en terprise. * 

' See Appendix, note $t. 
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Chapter V 

THE HISTORT OF COMMERCE IN 
JAPAN {Continued) 

N othing is more noteworthy in the 
commercial history of this epoch than 
the improvement that took place in the 
social status of the merchant during the 
second half of the sixteenth century. Much of 
the change was due to the liberal views of the 
TaikOf whose patronage of everything that could 
contribute to national prtwpcrity was quite im- 
partial. He strongly encouraged commercial 
voyages by his countrymen to Macao, to the 
Philippines, to Cambodia, to Annan, and to other 
places. Nine ships engaged in this trade every 
year. Th^ carried licences bearing the Taikds 
vermilion sump, and their ports of departure were 
Nagasaki, Osaka (for KyotS), and Sakai. Asso- 
ciated with these enterprises were the names of 
some ambitious adventurers, who sought to per- 
suade Hideyoshi to undertake the conquest of 
Formosa and the Philippines. I'here is evidence 
to show that they would have succeeded had not 
his mind been already fixed upon a greater pros- 
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pect, the conquest of China. At all events they 
had free access to his presence, and he showed 
himself equally willing to meet and converse 
with them, whether they had only an account of 
their travels to offer, or whether they brought 
him a gift of a musk-cat or presented some of 
the exceedingly homely jars of Lu^con pottery to 
which Japanese tea-clul>s attached extraordinary 
value. The town of Sakai was at that time one 
of the most flourishing commercial emporia of 
Japan. Its merchants possessed great wealth and 
influence, and so far from sharing the social 
stigma of their predecessors in the more exclusive 
days of Kyoto rule, they were recipients of offi- 
cial patronage, obtained occasional admittance, 
condescending indeed but still courteous, to aris- 
tocratic circles, and became famous not only for 
their attachment to the tea cult, but even for 
their skill in composing a new kind of verselet 
which they were tlie means of bringing into 
fashion. A Portuguese missionary visiting Japan 
at that epoch records with astonishment that he 
saw a Sakai merchant pay fifteen hundred crowns 
for a trifx)d censer, and when the Ttuko organised 
a gigantic tea-cult rhmon at Kitano, three Sakai 
tradesmen won the distinction of having con- 
tributed the finest objects of virtu to the wonder- 
ful collection there displayed. It is, perhaps, to 
the exigencies of the Ashikaga Sht^uns^ as much 
as to the robust intelligence of the Taiko^ that 
Japanese tradesmen owed their first emergence 
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from a degraded position ; for, unscrupulous as 
were the extortions and the heavy losses suffered 
by them at the hands of officialdom during Ashi- 
kaga days, their potentialities as contributors to 
the public exchequer won for them the title of 
** elders ” at the Muromachi Court. 

Japanese trade with Europe in mediajval times 
need not bej noticed at any length here. The 
religious question alone prevented it from growing 
steadily and bringing in its train all the responsi- 
bilities and incentives of international relations. 
Under such circumstances Japan’s ambition would 
certainly have led her far. It is on record that 
during the brief period ■— little more than half a 
century — which separated the opening of the 
trade from the first restrictions imposed on it, 
plans were formed, and in some cases partially 
carried out, for the conquest of Siam, the Philip- 
pines, Formosa, the Riu-Kiu Islands, Korea, 
China, and even southern Europe. In few 
countries, indeed, has the spirit of aggressive 
enterprise showed itself more potent than it was 
in Japan at the close of the sixteenth and the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. I’he 
map of the Far East would certainly have been 
altered had not the excesses of Christian propa- 
gandists, aggravated by' the jealousies of her 
foreign visitors, shocked Japan into seclusion. 
The Dutch alone remained in her territories, but 
they purchased the privilege at a .price which to 
men of modern times seems incredible. The 
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island of Deshima where they were confined had 
an area of only three and one-fourth acres. It 
was surrounded by a high fence of boards with a 
double row of spikes, and never, from year’s end 
to year’s end, did the inmates enjoy the privilege 
of free egress, while the only Japanese allowed to 
enter constantly were prostitutes. Between the 
island and the mainland stretched a narrow bridge, 
having at one end a constantly closed gate, at the 
other a guard-house. A bamboo pipe brought a 
supply of fresh water from Nagasaki, and two 
tide-gates on the north gave access to sliips arriv- 
ing from Holland. A very potent commercial 
instinct was required to carry on trade under such 
conditions, and indeed the whole story shows that 
the media'val Dutch possessed not only remark- 
able shrewdness but also extraordinary adapta- 
bility. They quickly appreciated that the gocxl 
will of oflicialdotn was essential to their successful 
sojourn in Japan, and they spared no efforts to 
ingratiate themselves. I’hey went to Persia or 
India for rare and costly gifts such as might pla- 
cate the S/idgun's councillors or the Nagasaki 
CJovernor. They obeyed every order addressed to 
them by the Japanese authorities, however unjust 
or repugnant they found it. Tims, when com- 
manded to destroy various edifices just erected by 
them at Hirado, because the year of the Christian 
era was carved on the stones, they complied un- 
hesitatingly. When required to lend armed 
assistance for the repru»»iion of the Christian in- 
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surgents at Shimabara, they made no objection. 
When ordered to enter what was virtually a 
prison at Deshima and to abandon all their re- 
ligious exercises, they submitted unresistingly. It 
was certainly fortunate for Japan that the Dutch 
showed so much complaisance, since, insignificant 
as was the trade at Deshima from a national point 
of view, and slight the traders’ contact with the 
Japanese people, there can be no doubt that had 
that door of ingress been closed to progressive 
ideas, Japan could scarcely have crossed the thresh- 
old of her new career in the nineteenth century 
without a catastrophe. To the Dutch themselves, 
also, the monopoly they thus secured brought 
considerable profits. For although they were 
not allowed to develop their business without 
limit, although the visits of their vessels were 
never permitted to exceed two annually and were 
ultimately reduced to one, yet in the disordered 
state of jfapan’s currency, in the arbitrarily fixed 
ratios between gold, silver, and copper, and in the 
people’s ignorance of the value of foreign manu- 
fectures, they found an opportunity which they 
turned to such good account that between 1609 
and 1858 they are said to have exported over 
forty million pounds sterling of gold and silver as 
well as two hundred thousand tons of copper. 
Deshima is now spoken of as a gate through 
which the wealth of the country flowed away 
incessantly during two centuries and a half, and 
some justice must be conceded to the definition. 
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As to the manner of regulating the Deshima 
trade, it varied, of course, from time to time, but 
the general principle was to exclude the Dutch 
from the benefits of Japanese competition. The 
imported goods were purchasable by a limited 
number of specially licensed merchants from 
Kyoto, Sakai, Osaka, Nagasaki, and Yedo. When 
a cargo arrived, it was landed and examined by 
appraisers, who fixed the price to be paid to the 
importers. The Dutch were then required to 
set out samples in their stores, and thereafter a 
signal bell summoned the licensed merchants, 
who, having passed into the enclosure and ex- 
amined the samples, subsequently put in tenders, 
whatever they offered above the appraised prices 
being appropriated by the officials, who also levied 
a tax from the licensed merchants as well as a 
heavy rent from the Dutch. More or less de- 
parture from this system is observable at various 
epochs, but the dominant principle remained 
tolerably permanent, namely, exclusion of the 
foreigner from the advantages of Japanese compe- 
tition. Periodically the superintendent of the 
Dutch frictory had to travel to Yedo for the pur- 
pose of tendering thanks and gifts to the Sbogun, 
who on these occasions always bestowed on him 
thirty suits of clothing. This journey, made 
under strict official supervision, was preraced and 
followed by a similar visit to the Governor of 
Nagasaki. The articles imported by the Dutch 
were sugar, timber, stone-ware, metals, drugs, 
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cloth, glass, porcelain, leather, toys, oils, mirrors, 
clocks, cutlery, surgical instruments, gold and 
silver wares, birds and animals. Those exported 
were copper, camphor, lacquered articles, porce- 
lains, silk fabrics, soy, tea, cotton fabrics, sake^ 
wax, screens, bamboos, toys, and bamboo-ware. 

Originally, it was not considered necessary to 
subject Chinese tradesmen to similar restrictions. 
They lodged in the houses of the citizens of 
Nagasaki, who levied a brokerage on their sales 
and purchases, and were consequently eager to 
welcome them. But owing to the quarrelling 
and other abuses resulting from that system, a 
special settlement was ultimately assigned. It 
measured something over seven acres, was sur- 
rounded by a ditch and palisade, and might not 
be entered by any one unless he carried a pass- 
port. But the Chinese were not confined there 
after the manner of the Dutch in Deshima. 
They paid a duty of a little over two per cent of 
their total transactions during the year, and there- 
after enjoyed a considerable mc^asure of freedom. 
In their case also, the import trade, especially 
that in raw silk, was controlled by official asses- 
sors, whose method was to make three appraise- 
ments, pay the average of the three to the 
Chinese importers, sell the gotnls at the highest 
appraisement to the Japanese dealers, and appro- 
priate the difference. The Chinese of that era 
were very active merchants. Their junks plied 
between Japan and twenty-two pt»rt8 in China, 
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Tonquin, Cambodia, Siam, Batavia, Malacca, and 
elsewhere, and their list of exports was large, — 
sugar, rare wood^ lead, quicksilver, porcelain, 
musk, drugs, cotton and silk fabrics, writing 
brushes and ink, pictures and other works of art, 
tin, copper and brass, gems, glass, dyed leather, 
furs, and various edibles. It should be added that 
in the case of the Chinese the trade was not con- 
fined to purchases with coin. A system of barter 
also was practised in an exchange building, and 
received encouragement from the authorities, who 
saw in it a device for preventing the outflow of 
specie. The chief article of barter on Japan’s 
side was marine products, for which there was 
always a great market in China, — de mer^ 
dried cuttle-fish, various kinds of shell-fish, and 
sundry sea-weeds. At first the (Jovernment en- 
trusted to an association of merchants the duty 
of collecting these products, and bringing them 
together in the exchange building at Nagasaki, 
financial assistance being given by the Treasury.' 

But it was ultimately found necessary to take 
the whole business into official hands, and by 
skilful organisation thoroughly successful opera- 
tions were conducted. The chief interest of this 
page of commercial history is that it shows the 
Japanese samurai acting in a tradal capacity, and 
acting with much ability. Purchasing offices 
were established in Osaka, Hakodate, Akamaga- 
seki, and Yedo, that in Yedo having twelve stores 

^ See Appendix, note 53. 
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attached with an extensive drying-ground. The 
goods were divided into ten grades^ and the offi- 
cial examiners became so skilled that they could 
detect at a glance the pr<ycenance of any article, 
though fifty-nine districts contributed to. the pro- 
duction. The chronicles of the eighteenth cen- 
tury gravely record that as the prices of all these 
goods were officially fixed, no special ** business 
policy ” was required in selling them, the whole 
question being limited to an endeavour on the 
part of the Chinese to get as much as possible of 
the best grades, and on the part of the Japanese 
to dispose of as much as po&sihle of the inferior. 

In order to conclude the subject of Japan’s 
foreign trade in feudal times, it may be noted 
that one of the earliest acts of the Tokugawa 
Shogun lyeyasu, after he assumed administrative 
power, was to replace his country’s relations with 
Korea on a friendly footing. In this matter he 
showed great patience, but his emissaries did not 
succeed in altogether overcoming the anti-Jap- 
anese sentiment that prevailed in Korea as a 
natural result of former settlers’ lawless proce- 
dure and of the Taiko*s armed aggressions. Korea 
agreed, however, that forty Japanese junks might 
annually visit Fusan, where a settlement was laid 
out for the use of Japanese merchants. It is 
highly probable that the system adopted by Korea 
with regard to this settlement suggested the ar- 
rangements made at a later date by the Japanese 
themselves for the control of the Dutch at De- 
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shima. The Koreans insisted that the Japanese 
settlers should confine themselves strictly to the 
limits of the concession, never passing out of 
the four gates and never holding free intercourse 
with the people of the country. Subsequently, 
the settlement having been removed to a more 
convenient site in the neighbourhood, the Jap- 
anese sought permission to visit their cemetery in 
the old settlement, but the Korean authorities 
decided that this should be allowed only twice 
annually, that all Koreans dwelling along the 
route taken by the Japanese should close their 
doors for the day, and that the settlers should be 
escorted to and fro by constables and .soldiers. 
These irksome restrictions did not find the 
Japanese as patient as the Dutch always showed 
themselves at Deshima : Fusan became the scene 
of several disturbances. Towards the close of 
the seventeenth century the 'I’okugaw'a policy 
of international isolation reached the trade with 
Korea, limiting the total value of the transactions 
to seven hundred thousand pounds sterling, and 
imposing specific import duties of ten per cent, 
approximately. Nevertheless Japan's diplomatic 
attitude toward Korea remained conspicuously 
cordial. A custom had been established that 
the Korean Government should send a special 
envoy to Japan on the occasion of a S>fwgutt*s 
accession. To this envoy a profusely hospitable 
reception was accorded. 1’he third I'okugawa 
S/iogun, lyemitsu, ordered that the fifteen prov- 
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inces and forty-two post towns through which the 
ambassador passed en route for Yedu should or- 
ganise independent demonstrations in his honour, 
although the official reception given to a Japatiese 
envoy visiting Korea was limited to the port of 
arrival, and organised on lines of simplicity rather 
than ostentation. The scholar and statesman Aral 
Hakuseki protested against the excessive costliness 
and courtesy of Japan’s hospitality, l>ut although 
his protest obtained approval, a hundred years 
elapsed before (iBii) practical effect was given 
to it. Thenceforth officials despatched from 
Yedo received the Korean envoy at his landing- 
place in the island of Tsushima, and the further 
prosecution of his journey was dispensed with. 

Naturally commerce so burdened by restrictions 
and monopolies as was that with the Dutch and 
the Koreans, offered a tempting held for clandes- 
tine operations. I'hese were frequent. Invariably 
the Dutch ships were escorted into and out of 
harbours, and were watched while at anchor by 
guard-boats. I'lie smuggler’s only resource, thcre- 
ibre, was to meet a foreign vessel at some rendez- 
vous beyond the range of official observation, 
receive her goods there, and furnish return cargo. 
In Korea’s case transactions of this kind were 
comparatively easy, since the smugglers from 
each side could be sure of reaching the place 
of assignation at the appointed time. But the 
length of the voyage from Europe and its inci- 
dental vicissitudes, made smuggling a troublesome 
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and dangerous matter where the Dutch were con- 
cerned. In spite of the risks, however, and in 
spite of the fact that detection invariably meant 
death, such large profits accrued that constant 
evasions of the law took place down to com- 
paratively modern times. 1‘herc are recorded 
in connection with these infractions five cases 
of capital punishment, and one instance of ex- 
piatory suicide on the part of several ofheiats. 

The great chiefs of feudal days had an elective 
method of treating tradesmen ; they regarded them 
in a certain sense as chattels to he moved from 
place to place according to the convenience of 
the Administeation. Hie Taik^^ when he built 
his Castle in Osaka, ordered a number of the Sakat 
merchants to transfer their stores to new streets 
laid out by him there. Huhsequcntly, when 
Osaka’s prosperity began to decline, owing to 
the growth of Yedo, Matsushita 'i’adaaki, gov- 
ernor of the former city, caused all the Fushtmt 
merchants to migrate from the two hundred 
streets occupied by them and to take up their 
abode in Osaka. Similarly, when lyeyasu wanted 
a commercial population for Yedo in 1603, be 
summoned thither the leading tradesmen of ftyStS 
and Osaka. But these arbitrary acts entailed 
little hardship. Merchants found their acconnt 
in obeying such orders, especially in the case of 
Yedo ; for since the Tokugawa system compelled 
the feudal chie& to have residences thenre, each of 
the provincial magnates provided himself witdi. fft 
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least two mansions and sets of barracks, where sL 
host of retainers sojourned, supporting their lord’s 
reputation by the fashion of their lives, so that 
the city rapidly became a centre of unparalleled 
prosperity. 

It was, indeed, under the shadow of feudalism 
that the Japanese merchant flourished, and his 
greatest representative may be said to have been a 
direct outcome of that system. The feudal chiefs 
received the bulk of their income in rice, and it 
became necessary to make arrangements for get- 
ting the grain to market, disposing of it and 
transporting the proceeds to the flc&, or to cities, 
whence the latter drew their supplies. These 
objects were originally achieved by establishing in 
d«ika ** store mansions ** {kura-yasbikt^t under the 
charge of samurai^ who received the rice and sold 
it to merchants in the city, remitting the money 
by official carriers. But from the middle of the 
seventeenth century the business of these store- 
mansions was placed in the hands of trustworthy 
merchants, who took the name **kake-yat* or 
** agent/’ The kahe-ya had large responsibility 
and was the repository of much confidence. For 
not only did he dis;^e of the rice and other 
commo^ties forwarded from a fief, but also he 
h|sld the proceeds, sending them by monthly in- 
st^ments either to Yedo or to the fief, rendering 
accounts at the end of each year, and deducting 
fpbm two to four per cent as commission. He 
had no special licence, as was the case with 
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tradesmen in other branches of business, but he 
invariably belonged to the highest class of his 
profession, and sometimes he was honoured with 
an official title or rewarded with an hereditary 
pension after the manner of a samurai. In fact, 
a kake-ya of such standing as the Konoikc and 
the Mitsui i^milies, was, in effect, a banker 
charged with the care of a large section of the 
finances of several fiefs. 

The method of transacting rice .sales in Osaka 
on behalf of the fiefi was uniform. On the 
arrival of the grain, a notice was posted inviting 
tenders by a certain day. These tenders having 
been opened in the presence of all the "store- 
mansion ” officials and the kake^ya^ the names of 
the successful tenderers were advertised, wher- 
upon th<^ were required to deposit bargain 
money and to affix their seals to a statement of 
the transactions. Generally the bargain money 
had not to be paid until the day following the 
opening of the tenders, but if the credit of the 
tenderer was doubtful, he had to send in the !)ar- 
gain money at once. As for die remaining sum, 
ten days’ grace was allowed, but failure tt> pay 
within that time involved confiscation of the bar- 
gain money and permanent exclusion from all 
subsequent transactions. On receipt of the full 
amount, the kake~ya gave the buyer a ticket, 
which entitled him to take delivery of the rice, 
in whole or by instalments, at any time prior to 
the third month of tlie second year after the sale^ 
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no fee for storage being charged during that 
time. 

Corresponding with the kake-ya of Osaka, was 
the fuda-sashi of Yedo, a curious term, literally- 
signifying ticket-holder,” and derived from the 
fact that rice-vouchers were usually thrust into 
split bamboos, which could be conveniently 
planted in a pile of rice-bags to indicate their 
buyer. The fuda-sashi received the grain con- 
stituting the revenues of the HhUgun's immediate 
feudatories — the Hatamoto, or bannerets — as 
well as of administrative oiHcials, and accounted 
for it in cash. In Osaka no limit was at any 
time set to the number of the kakc-ya^ nor were 
they obliged to have licences. But in Yedo, from 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, the 
fuda-sasbi were duly licensed, the nuinber of 
licences being Hxed at one hundred and eight. 
Their fees amounted to a little more than two 
per cent of the transactions managed by them 
(three bu per thirty-five koku of grain), but they 
also derived large profits by lending money to 
the feudal chiefs, though they were forbidden to 
charge a higher rate of interest than fifteen per 
cent. Divided into three confederations, each 
subdivided into six classes with six houses in a 
class, they appointed a general manager for each 
confederation every month by vote, organised 
their business so ably that it brought them great 
gains, and lived in luxury which became prover- 
bial. A licence might be transmitted in the 
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holder’s and might also be sold, but in 

the latter case the consent of the confederation 
had to be obtained. The usual market value was 
j^i,6oo. On the other hand, they had always 
to take into account the risk of official inter- 
ference, as when (in 1789) the Sbogun's chief 
minister drew his pen through all debts owed by 
feudatories to fuda-sashi; or when, in 1841, the 
celebrated Mizuno Eckizen-rithKami, desiring to 
succour the bannerets and restrain the extrava- 
gance of the fuda-sashi f decreed that all moneys 
owing to the latter should be paid by instalments 
spread over twenty years without interest. 

Rice, of course, always constituted the chief 
staple of commerce in Japan, but since the fief 
products, which formed the bulk of the crop, 
were disposed of by tender at the places of stor- 
age, neither Osaka nor Yedo possessed a regular 
rice exchange until the second half of the six- 
teenth century. From the use of tickets, the 
grain being held in store until it suited the pur- 
chaser to take delivery, sales of rice to arrive soon 
came into vogue, and further, instead of paying cash 
for tickets, the custom was established of merely 
registering a transaction, and deferring any trans- 
fer of mon(^ until the rice came to hand. A 
so-called "exchange,” but really a bank, was 
established to deal with these tickets, making ad- 
vances against them, and in that way purely 
speculative transactions were conducted on an 
extensive scale. It need scarcely he said that 
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when the market price of rice rose to an abnor- 
mally high figure, public opinion rebelled against 
these speculative operations. Several of the 
brokers were arrested (1721) and placed on trial, 
and though the authorities acquitted them, deal- 
ing in margins was thenceforth forbidden, and 
the licence system, as described above, went into 
force in Yedo. There were three exchanges. 
One closed at noon; the other two remained 
open until nightfall, and consequently received 
the name of ** fire-rope exchange,” because the 
burning out of a fire-rope constituted the signal 
for closing. Orders to be filled as well as lots 
of **real rice” and of rice to arrive were put 
up at auction, and the current price of the day 
was communicated from Osaka to the provinces 
by signals with fiags, or with flambeaus if at night. 
Twice in every year, namely, on April the 1 7th and 
October 17th, the standard rice was determined 
by vote, and since this rice commanded the high- 
est price in the market, it became a matter of 
great moment to a fief that its grain should be 
chosen. There was consequently keen competi- 
tion, and the chief of the successful fief contrib- 
uted ;{'Boo towards the expenses of the market. 
It must not be inferred, however, that merchants 
were free to fix the price of rice at will. In 
every age this commodity enjoyed the distinction 
of being considered the standard of value, and 
stringent measures were officially adopted to pre- 
vent regrating or hoarding of grain in times of 
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consisted of three hundred and ninety-one whole- 
sale merchants and two hundred and forty-six 
brokers. There were three markets in the city, 
but none could compare with that of Nihon- 
bashi in magnitude and importance. The main 
purpose of Sukegoro’s system was to prevent the 
consumer from dealing direct with the producer. 
Thus in return for the pecuniary accommodation 
granted to fishermen to buy boats and nets, they 
were required to give every fish tlugr caught to the 
wholesale merchant from whom they had received 
the advance; and the latter, on his side, had to 
sell in the open market at prices fixed by the 
confederation. A somewhat similar system ap- 
plied to vegetables, though in this case the mono- 
poly was never so close. All products of the 
garden had to be carried to the market and sold 
there by auction, none being disposed of privately. 
But as the vegetable-grower’s circumstances ren- 
dered him more independent than the fisherman, 
he was never brt)ught completely within the 
meshes of the organisation. 

It will be observed that this confederation of 
fishmongers approximated closely to a "trust,” 
as the term is now understood ; that is to say, an 
association of merchants engaged in the same 
branch of trade and pledged to observe certain 
rules in the conduct of their business and to 
adhere to fixed rates. 'I'he idea obtained wide 
vogue from the first half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. It was extended to nearly every domain 
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of trade^ ten monster confederations being organ- 
ised in Yedo and twenty-four in Osaka. These 
received official recognition, and contributed a 
sum to the exchequer under the euphonious name 
of "benefit money.” ^ They attained a high 
state of prosperity, the whole of the city’s sup- 
plies passing through their hands.^ No member 
of the confederation was permitted to dispose of 
his licence except to a near relative, and if any 
one not borne on the roll of a confederation 
engaged in the same business, he became liable 
to punishment at the hands of the officials. In 
spite of the limits thus imposed on the transfer 
of licences, one of these documents commanded 
from ;^8o to ^^6,400, and in the beginning of 
the nineteenth century the confederations, or 
guilds, had increased to sixty-eight in Yedo, 
comprising nineteen hundred and ninety-five 
merchants. 

The guild system extended to maritime enter- 
prise also. In the beginning of the seventeenth 
century a merchant of Sakai e.stablished a junk 
service between Osaka and Yedo, but the business 
did not receive any considerable development until 
the close of that century, when ten guilds of Yedo 
and twenty-four of Osaka combined to organise 
a marine-transport company ‘ for the purpose of 
conveying the merchandise of the guildst. Here 
also the principle of monopoly was strictly ob- 
served, no goods belonging to unaffiliated 

8m Appends, note $4. * See Appendix, note $5. 
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merchants being shipped. 'This carrying-trade 
rapidly assumed large dimensions. 'J'hu number 
of junks entering Yedo yearly rose tt> over fif- 
teen hundred. They raced from port to port, 
just as tea-clippers from t!hina ined to do in 
recent times, and troubles incidental to their 
rivalry became so serious that it was ibund nec- 
essary to enact stringent rules, b'ach junk-master 
had to subscribe a written oath that he would 
comply strictly with the regulations, anil observe 
the sequence of sailings as determined by lot. 
The junks had to call en at I'raga, for the 
purpose of undergoing otliciul e^aminatitm. I'he 
order of their arrival there was duly registered, 
and the master making the best record through- 
out the yesir received a presem in money as well 
as a complimentary garment, and became the 
shippers’ favourite next season.' 

C)perutions relating to the eurreney also were 
brought under the control of guilds, 'The busi- 
ness of money-changing seems to have been taken 
up as a profession from the beginning of the 
fifteenth century ; but it was then in tlte hands 
of pedlars who carried strings of <-ash which 
they ofiered in exchange for gt»ld or silver coins, 
then in rare circulation, (»r for parcels of gold 
dust. From the early part of the seventeenth 
century exchanges were ope»>ed in Yedo, and 
in xyiB the men engaged in this business formed 
a guild after the fashion whicli obtained such 

* See Afijicnilix, note 5^). 
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vogue at that time. Six hundred of them re- 
ceived licences, and no unlicensed person was 
permitted to pursue the avocation. Four rep- 
resentatives of the chief exchanges met daily 
and fixed the ratio between silver and gold, the 
figure being then communicated to the various 
exchanges and to the Shogun's officials. As for 
the prices of gold or silver in terms of copper, or 
of bank notes, twenty representatives of the ex- 
changes met every evening, and in conjunction 
with four representatives of the gold and silver 
exchanges, an official censor also being present, 
settled the figures* for the following day and 
recorded the amount of transactions during the 
past twenty-four hours, full information on these 
points being at once sent to the City CSovernors 
and Street Elde'^s. I’lic exchanges in their ulti- 
mate form appr( ximuted very closely to the Occi- 
dental idea of l>anks. They not only bought 
gold, silver and copper coins, hut they also re- 
ceived money on deposit, made loans, and issued 
vouchers which played a very important part in 
commercial transactions, 'fhe voucher seems to 
have come into existence in Japan in tiic four- 
teenth century. It originated in the Yoshino 
market of Yamato province, where the hilly 
nature of the district rendered the carriage of 
copper money so arduous that rich merchants 
began to substitute written receipts and engage- 
ments, which (juickly became current. Among 
* See Ap(ieii<lix, note $7. 
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these documents there was a "joint voucher" 
{kumiai-fuda), agned by several persons any one 
of whom might be held responsible for its re- 
demption. This had large vogue, hut did not 
obtain official recognition until when the 

third Tokugawa Shdgun selected thirty substantial 
merchants and divided them into three guilds, 
each authorised to issue vouchers, provided that 
a certain sum was deposited by way of security. 
Such vouchers were obviously a form of bank 
note. Their circulation by the exchanges came 
about in a similar manner. During many years 
the treasure of' the S/idgun and of the feudal chiefs 
was carried to Yedo by pack-lu>rses and coolies 
of the regular postal service, hut the costli- 
ness of such a method led to the selection (in 
1691) of ten exchange agents who were ap- 
pointed bankers to the 'Fokiigawa Ciovcrnment, 
and were required to furnish xnt»ncy within ninety 
days from the date of receiving an order in that 
sense. I'he agents went by the name of the 
" ten-men guild." Subscijuently the firm of 
Mitsui was added, but it enjoyed tlie special 
privilege of being allowed ime hundred and fifty 
days to collect the specified amounts. The guild 
received moneys on account of the 'Pohugawa or 
the feudal chiefs at provincial centres, and then 
made its own arrangements for cashing the cheques 
drawn upon it by the Shogun or the Oaimfo in 
Yedo. If coin happened to be easily available, 
it was employed to cash the cheques; otherwise 
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the vouchers of the guild served instead. It was 
in Osaka, however, that the functions of the ex- 
changes acquired fullest development. That city 
has in all eras exhibited a remarkable aptitude 
for trade. Its merchants, as already shown, were 
not only entrusted with the duty of selling the 
rice and other products of the surrounding fiefs, 
but also became depositories of the proceeds, 
which they paid out on account of their owners 
in whatever sums the latter desired. Such an 
evidence of official confidence greatly strength- 
ened their credit, and they received further en- 
couragement from the second Tokugawa. Shogun 
(1605-1623) and from Ishimaru Sadatsugu, who 
held the post of Governor of the city in 1661. 
Ishimaru fostered wholesale transactions; sought 
to introduce a large clement of credit into com- 
merce by instituting a system of credit sales ; took 
measures to promote the circulation of cheques ; 
inaugurated market sales of gold and silver, and 
appointed ten chiefs of exchange who were em- 
powered to oversee the business of money-chang- 
ing in general, 'rhese ten received exemption 
from municipal taxation and were permitted to 
wear swords. Under them were twenty-two 
exchanges forming a guild, whose members 
agreed to honour one another’s vouchers and 
mutually to facilitate business. Gradually they 
elaborated a regular system of banking, so that, 
in the middle of the eighteenth century, th<^ 
issued vartotw descriptions of paper, — orders for 
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fixed sums payable at certain places within fixed 
periods; deposit notes, redeemable on demand 
of an indicated person or his order; bills of 
exchange drawn by A upon B in favour of C 
(a common form for use in monthly or annual 
settlement); promissory notes to l)e paid at a 
future time, or cheques payable at once, for 
goods purchased ; and storage orders engaging 
to deliver goods on account of which bargain 
money had been paid. These last, much em- 
ployed in transactions relating to rice and sugar, 
were genenilly valid for a peri<ui of three yesirs 
and three months, were signed by a confederation 
of exchanges or merchants on j(dnt responsibility, 
and guaranteed the delivery oi'tlie indicated staples 
independently of all accidents. They passed cur- 
rent as readily as coin, and advances could always 
he obtained against them frotn pawnbrokers. All 
these documents, indicating a well-developed sys- 
tem of credit, were duly pnrtectcd by law, severe 
penalties being indicted for any failure to imple- 
ment the pledges they emltotiied. A peculiar 
form of voucher may be mentioned here. Cut 
out of cardboard, a foot long and about three 
inches wide, it had a hole for stringing it on a 
cord after the manner t)f copper cash. Mer- 
chants frequenting the provincial markets for 
silk fabrics often carrieii a number of these 
vouchers suspended from their girdles. 

Thu merchants of Vedo and Osaka, working 
on the system of trusts here described, gradually 
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acquired great wealth, and fell into habits of 
marked luxury. It is recorded that they did not 
hesitate to pay five pounds for the first bonito of 
the season and eleven pounds for the first egg-fruit. 
Naturally the spectacle of such extravagance ex- 
cited popular discontent. Men began to grumble 
against the so-called “ official merchants ” who, 
under government auspices, monopolised every 
branch of trade ; and this feeling of umbrage grew 
almost uncontrollable in 1836, when rice rose to 
an unprecedented price owing to crop failures. 
Men loudly ascribed that state of affairs to regrat- 
ing on the part of the wholesale companies, and 
murmurs similar to those raised at the close of 
the nineteenth century in America against the 
trust system began to reach the ears of the 
authorities perpetually. The celebrated Fujita 
Toko of Mito took up the question. He argued 
that the monopoly ^stem, since it included 
Osaka, exposed the Yedo market to all the vicis- 
situdes of tlie former city, which had then lost 
much of its old prosperity. Finally, in 1841, the 
S/jdgUfi's chief minister, Mizuno Kc/uzen-no-Kami, 
withdrew all trading licences, dissolved the guilds, 
and proclaimed that every person should thence- 
forth be free to engage in any commerce without 
let or hindrance. This recklessly drastic measure, 
vividly illustrative of the arbitrariness of feudal 
officialdom, not only included the commercial 
guilds, the fishmongers* guilds, the shipping guilds, 
the exchange guilds, and the land-transport guilds^ 
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but was also carried to the length of forbidding 
any company to confine itself to wholesale deal- 
ings. The authorities further decreed that, in 
times of scarcity, wholesale tran.<sictions must be 
abandoned altogether and retail business alone 
carried on, their purpose being to bring retail and 
wholesale prices to the same level. I'hc custom 
of advancing money to fishermen or producers in 
the provincial districts was interdicted ; even the 
fuda-sashi might no longer ply their calling, and 
neither bath-house-keepers nor hair-dressers were 
allowed to combine for the purpose (»f adopting 
uniform rates of charges. But this ill-judged 
interference produced greater evils than it was 
intended to remedy. 'Hie guilds had not really 
been exacting; their organisation had reduced 
the cost of distribution, and they had provided 
facilities of transport which brought produce 
within cheap and quick reach of the central 
markets. Ten years* experience showed that a 
modified form of the old system would conduce 
to public interests. The guilds were re-estab- 
lished, licence fees being, however, abolished, and 
no limit being set to the number of firms in a 
guild. Things remained thus until the beginning 
of the Meiji era (1867), when the guilds shared 
the cataclysm that overtook all the country's old 
institutions. It is probable that a reaction similar 
to that of 1851 will by and by be witnessed, and 
that the guilds of former days will he revived on 
the lines of modern American trusts. However 
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Chapter VI 

THE UlSTORT OF COMMERCE IN 
J^Pu’lN {ContimtM) 

A S bearing on the system of credit^ which 
/% tlic reader already perceives to have 
y % been far !>eter developed in pre-Me/// 
Japan than is getuTally supposed by 
foreign ol)8ervers, reference may he made to the 
manner of dealing with goods from the time (»f 
their leaving the hands of the producer or owner 
until they came into those of the <‘oiiKumer. 'I'lic 
motive power of the whole machinery of distri- 
bution was credit. In the first place, the whole- 
sale merchant either made advances to the 
producer or received the commodities on com- 
mission without any previous accommodation or 
security. He then onered them for sale by auc- 
tion to middle-men {nakagai)^ and immediately 
on the completion of the sale he paid over the 
proceeds to the owner, less his own commission 
and charges. The broker, however, did not im- 
mediately pay the wholesale merchant He 
merely became responsible fur payment at a fixed 
future date, selling the goods meanwhile en hloc 
to the retailer, who also obtained them on credit 
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until he could collect the price from the con> 
sumer. The intervals of credit varied with the 
nature of the goods, but the principle was un- 
changing. If a broker failed to observe his en- 
gagements, his name was posted in the market as 
a defaulter, and it became impossible for him to 
buy again until he had satisfied all claims against 
him. It is thus evident that credit was the basis 
of all commercial transactions in 'foktigawa times. 

In these matters of ordinary sale and purchase 
the law did not provide any special safeguards. 
Hut it did interest itself particularly to impart 
security to commercial paper. A claim founded 
on such an instrument was given the privilege of 
** summary action ; that is to say, it was entitled 
to be tried without waiting for the regular Court 
days, and a favourable judgment gave (lie creditor 
a right of priority in the distribution of the 
debtor's estate. It has been truly said that the 
whole process of production, mamifacture, and 
distribution rested firmly on a basis of commer- 
cial paper. 

Tnere was no lack of ofiictal attention to the 
subject of weights and measure's during the 
Yedo administration. C'ertain makers of weights, 
measures, and scales were licensed, and steps were 
taken to prevent fraudulent practices, officials being 
frequently desfmtched throughout the country on 
tours of inspection. Hut the old want tif uni- 
formity could never be completely corrected. 
No less than four units of length remained in 
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vogue^ and the measures of capacity and weight 
showed similar variety, the “catty" nf tea, for 
example, weighing one hundred and twenty wc, 
or one pound avoirdupois; the catty of incense, 
two hundred and thirty and the catty in gen- 
eral, one hundred and sixty mi '. 

The Tokugawa rulers showed their apprecia- 
tion of the value of good communications by 
imposing upon each feudal chiet* tlte duty of re- 
pairing roads, building bridges, and providing 
post-horses and ferry-bt>ats within the limits oJ 
his fief. What has been explainetl in a previous 
chapter on this subject may be supplemented by 
saying that at first a “governor of roads” was 
appointed, but subsequently his functions fell to 
the Chief Censor and the Finance Magistrates. 
Assignments of land were made on condition that 
their revenues should he ap{>ltcd to pay the ex- 
penses incurred by post-towns in furnishing horaes 
and messengers for the pul>Hc service. 'I*he in- 
habitants of these towns enjoyed the privilege of 
being exempt from land-tax and received mone- 
tary loans occasionally from the treasury. Mile- 
stones were set up along the main thoroughfares, 
and to two families was entrusted the duty of 
organising and superintending all matters relating 
to land transport. These facilities were for the* 
benefit of ofiicials only. In the middle of the 
seventeenth century, however, the Otnka mcr* 
chants organised a land-transport service to Yedtt. 
They had to obtain permission for the carriers to 
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assume military names anti wear two swords, 
since any commoner travelling hy the Tukaido 
exposed himself tt) considerahle risks at the hands 
of the c<n>lie class. In 1662 jhe tradesmen of 
the “ 'rhree Cities ” (Kyoto, 0,»aka, and Yedo) 
combined to extend the service and bring it 
within reach of all classes. At first letters and 
small parcels alone were carried, but by and by a 
guild of sixteen transport ctimpanies having been 
formed, each member depositing security to the 
extent of about 1 50, it became possible to de- 
spatch merchandise and specie. /The charge for 
etniveying gold and silver between Yedo and 
(Wka was two per cent, and that for carrying 
goods was twenty-eight shillings per hundred 
pounds, which prices were ju>t excessive consider- 
ing the distance — three hundred and sixty miles 
— and the di(!iculti<*s of the journey. 'I’hc year 
17;;9 saw the establishment of the iirst quick post 
luitween Yedo and Osaka, the postmen being 
mounted and moving at a trot day and niglit, so 
that a letter reached its destination within seventy 
hours from the time of despatch. The charge 
for this rapid transit wan high, however, namely, 
about Using the ordinary postman, a letter 
generally took twenty-live days to travel from one 
city to the other, but then the cost was imly two- 
pence. 

• Maritime facilities between Yedo and Osaka 
have already been spoken of. As to other 
regions* it appears that over-sea communication 
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with the great rice-producing district of Kiushiu 
existed from a tolerably early date, but the equally 
prolific provinces in the north-east and the north- 
west remained witliout any shipping service until 
the time of the third Shogun (1623- 1650), when 
some of the leading Yedo merchants were ordered 
to supply the deficiency. Like everything else 
relating to commerce, the maritime carrying trade 
fell entirely into the hand of guilds ; a plainly bene- 
ficial arrangement in one respect, namely, that 
each guild or. union of guilds insured the gotnis 
carried by its ships as well as the ship itself, losses 
being paid on the mutual principle. 'Phis fact is 
interesting, since it has been confidently affirmed 
by foreign writers that the Japanese had no con- 
ception of insurance prior to the Mt'iji era, 
whereas in truth they practised it for two cen- 
turies before that time. All vessels engaged in 
the bu-siness of maritime transport were registered 
by a “shipping associatum,” which has been 
aptly called tine ** Lloyd's of Japan," since every 
detail relating to a ship was entered in the a^io- 
ciation's books, and a wooden ticket bearing its 
stamp was given to each registered vessel Strict 
laws governed matters relating to maritime dis- 
asters. In case of wreck, the people of the vicin- 
ity were entitled to a portion of the cargo and 
wreckage salved by them,* and there were mstailed 
regulations with regard to jettisoning cargo, which 
seems to have been fraudulently practised at times.* 

* See Appentlis, note 58. * See Appendix, note 
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The laws for protecting commercial transac- 
tions against fraud were very severe. A few of 
the principal provisions will suffice to convey a 
general idea of the w'hole ; — 

A merchant who sold cotninoditics to A, received 
money for them and then sold them to B or pawned 
them, was punishable with death if the price of the 
goods amounted to i6 or upward**, and wsth tattooing 
on the brow when the price fell .short of that sum. 
But if, while lying in prison, he restored the money, 
capital punishment was changed into bani.shrnent from 
Yedo, and rattmung into eapulHion from the street 
where he resided. 

An unwitting purchaser of stolen goods was required 
to restore them and suffer the loK.«t. If he hail sold 
them, his (luty was to trace them and re<purchase them 
fnnn their actual holder, the principle heing that rc* 
sjxmsibility restt%i on the person who had bought direct 
from the thief. If the gomis could not be mund, the 
original purchaser had to give back their money 
equivalent. 

Any one wittingly buying stt»lcn gooih was banished 
from the street where lie resided ; and was liable to 
capital punishment if he had .sold them. 

Many rules were enacted to restrain usury. 
Compound interest was illegal, and the courts 
had no competence to entertain a creditor’s suit 
after a bond had l>een frequently renewed. Hie 
latter restriction did not apply to Idind creditors, 
however, and the results of tlie exception made 
in their favour have already ttecn dcscrilied. To 
fall into the clutches of a blind usurer was 
proverbially worse than the fdiarpest penury. 
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Ordinary creditors, too, might make things un- 
endurable for their debtors, by purcliasing the 
services of ** sitting duns’* who planted them- 
selves in a debtor’s house immovably until he dis- 
charged his obligation ; or of** aids ” who resorted 
to threats and even physical violence in the in- 
terests of their employers, 'rhe records show 
that, in 1718, no fewer than 3.^037 to 
recover money lent were instituted in Vedo. 

In Tokugawa times the demoralising cfTccts 
of the ** benevolent system ” which had Inicn so 
frequently abused by Ashikaga Vosliimasa, vrere 
evidently understood, for the custom of |>cruHli- 
cally drawing the pen through all debts was not 
adopted. Once, however, at the close of the 
eighteenth century, the usurious practices of 
merchants entrusted with the duty of selling 
** salary rice* had culminated in such distress 
among the samurai that an otficial decree annulled 
alt debts which had l>een outstanding for more than 
six years, and provided that, in the case of other 
debts, liabilii^ for interest should cease and the 
principal might be paid oif by instalments. An- 
other notable enactment witli regard to debt was 
that of 1 843. It provided that in the case of 
clearly proved obli^tions eighty days dhould he 
allowed for discharging a loan not exceeding 
;^48: one hundred and twenty da3rs for a loan 
not exceeding j^8o, and so on up to loans of from 
;^96 o to ;^i,6oo, fbr which the period of grace 
war' put at nx hundred and fifry days. On the 
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whole, however, Tokugawa rule was marked by 
freedom from interference in such matters.^ 
Under the conditions here noted the business of 
]>awnbroking assumed large dimensions. Any- 
thing might be pawned, from a landed estate to 
a pair of wooden clogs, and the sign-hoard of a 
shop or the implements of a hair-dresser were 
taken by a pawnbroker as representing the house 
of their owner. The term of jwivvn — except in 
the case <»f land — was from three to eight 
months, and the legal limit of interest varied in 
different epochs, being two and scven-tentiin {>cr 
cent monthly for silver and gold and four per cent 
for copper, in the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, whereas in the l>eginning of the nine- 
teenth century it was from one to two per cent, 
large sums paying a heavier rate than small. 
The operations of the pawnbroker were strictly 
regulated. Anyone {>ffcrittg an article for the first 
time had to write his name and address on a paper 
stamped with his fseal, and had also ti> provide a 
routable security, on whom devolved the duty 
of redeeming and restoring to its owner a stolen 
article which had been received by the pawn- 
broker in good faith. If a pawnbroker disposed 
of an article prior to the expiration of the term 
of pledge, and was unable to restore it to its 
owner, he had to pay tt) the latter twice the 
amount originally advanced. Other rules gov- 
e rned ^e b usiness, but enough has been said to 
* Sm AfifNaMKa, MM ae. 
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show that it was thoroughly and efficiently super- 
vised. The pawnbrokers f()rmed a guild like all 
other merchants, and received licences from the 
Government. In the year 1723, the records 
show that the Yedo guild consisted of 253 asso- 
ciations, comprising 2,731 persons. In 1770 the 
number was limited to 2,000, each of whotn paid 
1 s. 4 tJ. annually as “ benefit money.” Osaka, 
though its population did not exceed one-third 
of that of Yedo, had nearly as many pawnbrokers. 
At the time (1832) of the ( Jovernment’s crusade 
against the guild system, the pawnbrokers’ 
licences were withdrawn, only to be restored ten 
years later when the benefits of coiiperativc enter- 
prise came to be appreciated. 

Itinerant merchants in Japan deserve notice. 
Omi and Ktchiu were the province.s chiefly re- 
markable for such tradesmen, 'rhe pedlars td' 
the former are said to have been originally samu- 
rai of Yawata, who, deprived i>r their feudal ser- 
vice, laid aside their swords and shouldered a 
pack. At all events, they showed remarkable 
enterprise and business capacity. 'Phey travelled 
even to Yotoand to the South Sea Islamis; they 
established stores in remote regions; their thrift 
was such that they would pick up straw sandals 
discarded on the wayside and preserve them for 
future use, and they ultimately succeeded in 
renderitig Omi proverbial ft>r wealth. The ped- 
lars of 'I'<»yama in ICtchiu were a still more in- 
teresting fraternity, ’rheir origin dated from 
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1681, when a travelling physician of Bizen ad- 
ministered a drug of striking efficacy to Mayeda 
Masatoshi, feudal chief of 'I'oyama. Mayeda 
ordered his vassals to learn the method of cotn- 
pounding this medicine, and thereafter they be- 
gan to carry the ** 'Foyama drug ” from place to 
place, finding a ready sale tor it. 'I’he method 
of dealing was peculiar. No one was required 
to pay for medicine that he had n<»t u«cd. 'Fhe 
vendor deposited a certain cjuantity of medicine 
with a customer, and returning a year later, re- 
ceived the price of whate\’cr portion hatl been 
used in the interval. It was a system of absolute 
trust, and it worked successfully that the husi- 
iiess grew t«» very large proptirtions. A guild 
was organisal with sulnordinate confederations, 
and licence-fees were puitl, varying fr*»m sixteen 
shillings in the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury to two [}ounds in the middle of the nineteenth. 
The vendors received monetary atlvanccs and 
“^parcels t»f medicine on the security of their heats 
and of the sale made by them. In short, the 
method of credit received its highest dcvchtpmunt 
in these transactions, and it is therefore interest- 
ing to note that whereas seventeen hundred p<*d- 
lars were employed in 1830, making sales that 
amounted to /'Ho, 000, the figures in 1 H4H were 
two thousand pedlars and / 192,000, which 
further increased in later yestrs. 

'rhe tea-trade of 'I'okiigawa times alsi) pre- 
sented features of special interest. Uji, in the 
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province of Yatna,shirt>, was the chief place of 
production, 'rhcre were three classes of pro- 
ducers: the On-nmio-chashi (honourahie-utenxil 
tea-men), wlio prepared leaf for the Hht^un and the 
great dmmyt ; the Ofukurtht fuisht (honourahlc-hag 
tea-men), who had to supply tlie principal mon-- 
asteries; and tlie On-twi’-clMshi (honorahlc-take 
tea-men), who catered for the public at large, 
'rhc (in-tmm-i'htishi nuinhered eleven families, of 
whom the two principal had the rank t»f Sfwgun's 
** deputies;” possessed revenues t»f about ;^'500 
and respectively ; kept the state of nobles 

at Uji, and served in alternate years as director <if 
the whole of their class. All the ()n-Tmno~(‘hashi 
wore samurai costume, carrie<j a sivord, and with 
the exception of the two principals, shaved their 
heads. ICvery year the S/nptn's tea-jars were 
carried to Uji to he filled. 'Phis proceeding was 
attended witli extraordinary ceremonial. 'Phere 
were nine choice jars in the Hh^uu's palace, all 
genuine specimens of I/Ux,on ptittery, and three 
of these were sent each year in turn, twt) to be 
tilled hy the two *< deputy families;” the third, 
hy the remaining nine families of On-mna^chashL 
'Phe jars were currietl in solemn procession, 
headed hy a master of the tea-cult {eha^no^u) 
and a priest of tea,” and accoinpaitied by a 
large party of guards and attendants. In each 
tief through which the procession passed it re- 
‘ ceived an ostentations welcome and was sumptu- 
ously feasted. On arrival at Uji the jars, which 
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always left Yedo fifty days before midsummer, 
stood for a week in a specially prepared store 
until every vestige of moisture had been expelled, 
and then, having been filled, were carried to 
Kyoto and there deposited fi>r a space of one 
hundred days. Meanwhile the members of the 
procession which had escorted the jars from Yedo 
returned thither, and in the autumn repaired once 
more to Kyoto to fetch the tea. 'I'he return 
journey was by the Kis(vkaido, and again the 
progress of the jars was marked by ceremonious 
wclcome.s and feastings in each district. For 
each jar of tea a gold tiban (sixteen pounds) was 
paid, and the same rate held for purchases by a 
4tmty'9, No new tea might be delivered from 
Ujt until the Shogmis Jars had been filled, and 
official permission to proceed with the plucking 
of the first crop of leaves had to be obtained with 
much formality from Kyoto. 'Phese extrava* 
ganccs liad a political purpose, but the cost t»f the 
jars' progresses to and from Vedo l)cing enormous, 
the jfrugal Shgun Yoshiimme {ijxo put 

ait end to the picturestpic custom. 

Japan's foreign trade, its origin and its devel- 
<»pmeiit during the Mt'iji em, are so intimately 
conne(*ted with the political history of the fall 
of the Tokitgawa and the restoration of adminis* 
trativo power to the b«mperor, tliat in speaking 
of the latter events some reference to the former, 
could not be avoided. I lence the reader is already 
fiuniliar with the manner in which commercial 
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relations were re-established between Japan and 
the Occident in modern times, and also the em- 
barrassments that resulted from the marked dif- 
ference between the silver price of gold in Japan 
and its silver price in Europe at the epoch when 
the trade was opened. Another fact which greatly 
helped to render foreign commerce unpopular at 
first was an extraordinary appreciation of prices 
that followed its inauguration. I'he severity of 
the fluctuation may l)e seen from the following 
table: — 


COMMOUtTV* 

Ovantiyv* 

Rii*e 

1 I'jitt 

Bdriey 

4* 

Salt 

44 


I barrel 

Rape-oil 

1 iffiu 

Brown ftuj'ar 

l catty 

FitewiKKi 

aso 

Charcf^al 

t baj; 

Mara 

10 

Dried Baniio 

10 kwamme 

Herring ftrtiliwr 

4* 

Mushrooms 

1 

laic(]ucr 

1 kwammf 

'nicn (roof) 

1000 

Cupper 

100 catties 
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44 

I6O.OU 

44 

10.31 

44 


44 

24.10 

4 * 

62.63 

14 

2^1.00 

44 


44 

c). 7 < 

44 


44 

4.70 

44 

22.60 

«f 

4.10 

41 

t{.to 

44 


4 « 

iHo.oo 

€4 


44 

1600.00 

44 

19.00 

*t 

110.00 

44 


44 

floo.oo 

44 

Hf ffiu 

44 

430.00 

44 

1 

44 

Boo. 00 

«« 

jao.ou 

44 

t jSo.oo 

44 


Two hundred pur cent of this appreciation was 
due to change of coinage efiected by the Crovern- 
ment in order to convert the ratio between gold 
and silver from one-fifth, at which it stcKHl in 
Japan, to one-fifteenth, the European figure. Hut 
in many cases, as the table shows, the apprecia- 
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tion was four hundred per cent, and seldom less 
than three hundred per cent, and such a fluctua- 
tion caused much inconrenience to the consuming 
classes. Attributing it to the advent of foreigners 
and the opening of new markets, the people at 
first regarded over-sea commerce with disfavour. 
This objection did not long remain effective, 
however, for on the other side were ranged the 
producers who received from foreign buyers such 
prices as they had never Iwforc resilised. Marine 
products, raw silk, and tea were the chief staples 
of export at first. It has already been shown 
that for several centuries Ja{)itn’s over-sea trade 
had been under the control of the (foverninunt, 
to whose coffers it contributed a substaiitial rev- 
enue. When the foreign exporter entered the 
field under the conditions created by the new 
system, he diverted to his own pocket tlie hand- 
some profits hitherto acxruing to the CJovcrn- 
ment, and since the latter could not easily 
become reconciled to this loss of revenue, or 
wean itself from its traditional habit of inter- 
ference in affairs of foreign commerce, whereas 
the foreigner, on his side, not only desired secrecy 
in order to prevent competition, hut was also 
tormented by inveterate suspicions of Oriental 
espionage, not a little friction occurred from 
time to time. 'I'hus the impression suggested 
by the scanty records of that early era is that 
trade was beset with great difficulties, and that 
the foreigno* had to cx>ntend against most adverse 
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circumstances, though in truth his gains amounted 
to forty or fifty per cent.* It happened that, just 
before Japan's raw silk became availai>le for ex- 
port, the production of that staple in France and 
Italy had been largely curtailed owing to a novel 
disease of the silkworm. I'hus when the first 
bales of the Japanese article appeared in London, 
and it was found to possess <]ualities entitling it 
to high rank, a keen demand sprang up, so that 
in 1B63, the fourth year after the inauguration 
of the trade, no less than seventeen thousand 
piculs were shipped. Japanese tea, also, differ- 
ing radically in taste and hoiupiet from the Mack 
tea of China, appealed (juickiy to American taste, 
and six million pounds of it were sent across the 
Pacific in 1H63. 'Phe corresponding figures for 
tliese two staples in 1899 w'ere sixty thousand 
piculs and twenty-eight million pounds, respec- 
tively. I'hat remarkable development is typical 
of the general history of Japan’s foreign trade 
in modern times. Omitting the first decade, 
the statistics of which arc imperfect, it is found 
that the volume of the trade grew from five and 
three-fourths millions sterling in 1B68 to forty- 
nine millions in 1900. It was not a uniform 
growth, however. 'Phe period of twenty-three 
years divides itself conspicuously into two ms : 
the first of eighteen years (1868-1B85), during 
which the growth was from five and three-fourths 
millions to thirteen millions, a ratio of one to 
* See Apfwiidix, nuie 6t. 
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two and one-fourth, approximately ; the second 
of fifteen years (1885-1900), during which the 
growth was from thirteen millions to forty-nine 
millions, a ratio of nearly one to four. That a 
commerce which did little more than double 
itself in the first eighteen years should have 
quadrupled itself in the next fourteen, is a fact 
inviting explanation. 

There were two principal causes: the one 
general, the other special. The general cause 
was that several years elapsed before the 
nation’s material condition !>egan to respond 
visibly to the administrative, fiscal, and transport 
improvements effected by the Meiji CJovernment. 
Taxes had been reduced and security of life and 
property obtained, but political unrest did not 
finally disappear until 18H1, when the promise 
of constitutional government was procliiinted; 
neither did railway Imilding, road-making, har- 
bour construction, and the development a mer- 
cantile marine exercise a seinsihle influence upem 
the people’s prosperity until 1H84 or 1885. 
From tiiat time the country entered upon a 
period of steadily growing prosperity, and from 
that time private enterprise may he said to have 
finally shaken off official restraints and started 
upon a career of independent activity. 

The special cause which, from 1B85, con- 
* tributed to a marked growth of trade, was the 
resumption of specie payments, spoken of in a 
previous chapter. Up to that time the Treas- 
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ury’s fiat notes had sutFered sui-h marked fluctua- 
tions of specie value that s»>und t»r successful 
commerce became very diflicult. AgaiiiNt the 
import merchant the currency trouble worked 
with double potency. Not only di«! the g(»ld 
with which he purchased jjiootls appreciate con- 
stantly in terms of the silver for which he sold 
them, but silver itself appreciated sharply and 
rapidly in forms of the fiat notc^ paid by Japanese 
consumers. C’ursory reflection may suj'pivt that 
these factors slunild huu* operatcil invci ely to 
stimulate exports as nuu li a. they ileprcha'd im- 
ports. But such wai not alto)»f»lier the caa* in 
practice. For the e\pi*rtej‘‘. tiati au lions were 
always hampered by the po. Utility that a delay 
of a week or even n day ini;'bt ijureu'c tlte pur- 
chasing power <»f hii. silver in fap.U)e e markets by 
bringing about a further depreuation of paper, so 
that he worked ihnidly and he itafinp.Iy, dividing 
his opcratit»ns as minutely as po- ible in order to 
take advantage of the downwaid teiidemy «d the 
fiat notes. Not till tin . element iif petnit'inui 
disturbance was rennwed did fbr trade recoviT a 
healthy tone ami grow -o tn iily a*-. t«» tread 
closely on the heels of the fbteign tommerce of 
(?hina, with her three hundred million inh:dd- 
taiits and long-e^tahlish^d iniernaiionu! relatiotis. 

Ill the main this trade wa. built up by the 
energy and enterpri a? of the foreign middleman. » 
He acted the part of an escelleiit agent. As an 
cxpirter, Ids command of cheap capital, his ex- 
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perience, his knowledge of foreign markets and 
his connections enabled him to secure prices 
which Japanese, working on their own account, 
could not possibly have obtained, and he paid to 
Japanese producers ready cash for their staples, 
taking upon his own shoulders all the risks of 
finding a sale for them beyond the sea. As an 
importer, he enjoyed credit abroad which the 
Japanese lacked, and he offered to Japanese con- 
sumers foreign products laid at their doors with a 
minimum of responsibility on their part, h'ur- 
ther, whether as importers or as exporters, the 
foreign middlemen always engaged in such keen 
competition with each other that their Japanese 
clients obtained the very best possible terms from 
them. Yet the Japanese have always been anxious 
to oust them. In a measure the ambition is 
quite natural. If a community of aliens settled 
down in the United States or in England, and 
obtained a dominant place in the management 
of the country’s foreign trade, Americans and 
Englishmen would ccrminly endeavour U) wrest 
the business from their hands. Every nation 
must desire to carry on its own commerce in- 
dependently of foreign assistance, and since a 
community of strangers is not to be found dis- 
charging similar functions in any Occidental land, 
the Japanese would prefer that their land should 
not exceptional in that respect. 

There are, iFurther, some special features of the 
foreignera* methods in Japan which render his 
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intervention irksome. His practice is openly 
based on the hypothesis that no Japanese is trust* 
worthy, and he takes frequent occasion to pro- 
claim his want of confidence in a manner that 
may be wholesome but is assuredly very ofiensive. 
His experience, it must be added, goes far to 
justify this distrust. He cun sliow chapter and 
verse for saying that neither the moral sanctity 
of an engagement, nor the material advantage of 
credit, nor even the practical necessity <»f imple- 
menting every condition of a amtract, is fully 
appreciated by the average Japanese tradestnan 
with whom he has had dealings. In (liina there 
are associations of merchants whose chief object 
is to foster credit by a system of mutual insur- 
'ance. Lest the business of the nteinhers in gen- 
eral should lo.*^e the benefit of public trust, a 
default on the part of any one of them is made 
good by the association m masse. In Japan also 
there are associations nominally formed with the 
same motive, hut their apparent disposition in 
practice is to shield and abet a defaulting 
member, rather than to denounce him, when a 
foreigner is his victim. There arc some con- 
siderations to he noted, however. One is that 
the Japanese fretpicnting the treaty ports and 
doing business with the foreign residents, belong 
t<» an inferior stratum <»f the nation. 'I'hey es- . 
tab1i.shed their footing at a time when all contact 
with foreigners was counted degrading or unpa- 
triotic. For the most {>art they were men with'* 
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out reputations to imperil, and they approached 
the foreigner with a disposition to regard him as 
a person to be neither spared nor respected. In 
short, they were not, nor are they yet, fair repre- 
sentatives of the upper grade of Japanese mer- 
chants. A more subtle factor is that the 
wholesome atmosphere of public o})iuion is 
virtually wanting in the region of this t)pen- 
port trade. Whatever chicanery a Japanc'-e may 
practise against foreigners, his own vcrsiori of the 
incident alone reaches his nationals. Opinions 
may differ its to the eflicacy of the checks which 
the scrutiny of his fellows imposes upon the 
average mortars improbity, hut that it docs im- 
pose a considerable check, notw will deny, 'fhe 
Japanese trader, in his dealings with foreign 
resident merchants, is beyond tlie influence of 
such checks. If he sins, it is with the comfort- 
able conviction that his sin will not find him 
out. 'Fhen, above all, there is the fact that the 
foreigner is generally regarded as fair game. He 
may preach to the Japanese about cotnmerctal 
morality, but the Japanese consider hitn arbi- 
trary, masterful, exacting, and often unjust. His 
style of living also contributes to render him 
unwelcome. He builds for himself a mansion 
far more imposing than that of his native client, 
and his daily expenditure is such as to suggest to 
Jfapanese eyes tnat he derives a splendid income 
from his huHiness. Thus, receiving little con- 
sideration horn the people of the country in his 
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transactions with them, he learns to regard them 
with profound distrust. But it is not possildc to 
endorse his sweeping verdict that the cmnmer- 
cial conscience is wholly undeveloped in Japan 
and that transactions on credit are impossible. 
History flatly contradicts such an allegation. 
I’hroughout more than two hundred years imder 
Tokugawa rule all business was conducted on a 
basis of credit nn^re extended and more thorough 
than could have been found in any other country 
at the same epoch, and commercial paper as well 
as private bank-notes commanded implicit con- 
fidence. There is no ({ucsticu) <if conjecture or 
credulity in this matter: the facts arc beyond 
cavil. It must he conceded that the resident 
foreign merchant has suflered sufllctently to war- 
rant his suspicions; hut a uation with .sucii a 
record as that of the Japanese is not to he written 
down commercially conscienceless <»r radically 
dishonest because it often walks crookedly in 
endeavouring to circumvent the foreigner, whose 
assumption of superiority it resents, whose large 
share in the country's over-sea trade it regards 
with jealousy, and whose uiuptalifled criticisms it 
hears with not unnatural umbrage. 

Statistics show that the efforts made hy Japan- 
ese mcrclumts to get the foreign trade into their 
owtt hands have been tolerably successful, for 
whereas, in iHHS, their share was only twelve 
per cent of the total, it rose to twenty-five per 
cent in 1H99. Yet there are strong reasons to 
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doubt whether such a rate of change will be 
maintained in the future. The day is still dis- 
tant when the Japanese tradesman can hope to 
establish with the Occident relations of such 
mutual intimacy and confidence as will enable 
him to take the place now occupied by the 
foreign middleman. 

Analysis of Japan’s foreign trade during the 
Meiji era (i 868-- 1900 inclusive) shows that ex- 
ports exceetled imports in fifteen years. This 
would suggest a tolerably well-balanced trade, 
iiut closer examination does not confirm the 
suggestion. Reckoning from 1872^ U'hcn returns 
relating to movements of specie l)ecame available 
for the first time, it is found that the ({uantity of 
gold and silver wliich Howed out of tlte country 
exceeded the quantity flowing in by fifty-nine 
million yen, C)n the other haiui, the imports of 
merchandise for the same time were three hundred 
and twenty million yen in excess of the exports. 
Obviously Japan cannot have paid for imports 
worth three hundred and twenty millions of yen 
ly a disluirscinent of only fifty-nine millions of 
species, 'rhis apparent anomaly admits of an 
easy explanation. After the war of 1894-1895 
Japan received from China an indemnity of 
thirty-six and one-third millions of pounds, out 
of which she brought eighteen and two-thirds 
millions into the country, b’urther, in iB98,she 
sold bonds to the value of four and one-third 
millions in the I^}ndon market and caused the 
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money to !>e sent to Tokyo. If these twenty-three 
millions — or two hundred and thirty million 
— be taken into account, the excesti of' apparently 
unpaid for imports is reduced to thirty-one 
millions of ycn^ the greater part of which, if not 
the whole, is accounted for by the expenditures 
of foreigners resident in the country and t)f 
tourists visiting it. 'I'here can he no (ptestion, 
however, that Japan’s foreign trade is at pru.sent 
causing an outflow of her specie. Only within 
the past five years (1896 to 1900), however, has 
the balance been seriously against her, the exca»s 
of imports for that {period totalling no less than 
three hundred and ten million yvn. Doubtless 
the explanation is to be sought in the fiict that 
since 1896 the (ioverninent has been spending 
great sums on works connected with the post- 
helium programme of armaments’ (>xpatision, and 
that the miliions thus scattered among the people 
have increased their purchasing power to an 
abnormal extent. 

It can scarcely be doubted that the future 
development of Japan’s trade will l)e in the 
direction of manufactures. She will always be 
able to send abroad considerable (piantities of 
raw silk and tea and comparatively inconsider- 
able quantities of marine products,’ cup{»cr, ctMtl," 
camphor, sulphur, rice and minor staples, hut, 
with regard to these, cither her producing capac- 
ity is inelastic or her market is limited. It is 

^ See Appendix, note 61 . * See Appendix, note 63. 
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certain, indeed, that she will by-and-by have 
to look abroad for supplies of the necessaries 
of life. Rice is the staple diet of her people, 
and she seems t<> have almost reached the poten- 
tial maximum of her rice-growing area ; for in 
spite of her genial climate and seemingly fertile 
soil, the extent of her arable land is dispropor- 
tionately small. She has only eleven and one- 
half millions of acres under crops, and there is no 
prospect of any large extension, or of the yield's 
being improved by new agricultural processes. 

'Fhe Japanese farmer understands his work 
thoroughly. By skilful use tif fertilisers he has 
been able to raise good crops of rice on tlic same 
land during fifteen or twenty centuries. On the 
other hand, not only is the population increasing 
at the rate of half a million annually, hut in pro- 
portion to the growth of gejjeral prosperity and 
the distribution of wealth, tile lower classes of 
the people, wht» used formerly to he content 
with barley and millet, now regard rice as an 
essential article of food. It cannot he long, 
therefore, before large supplies of this cereal 
will have to he drawn from .abroad. 'Fhe same 
is true of tiinhcr, which has already become 
inconvenient iy scarce. Further, Japan cannot 
even grow her own cotton, and nature has not 
Httetl her pastureii for slutep, st» that ntuch of 
the material for her people's clotliing has to 
be imported. Her future lies undcmbtedly in 
industrial enterprise. Kite has an abundance of 
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cheap labour, and her people are exceptionally 
gifted with intelligence, docility, manual dex- 
terity, and artistic taste. liverything points to 
a great future for them as manufacturers. 'Phis 
is not a matter of mer.e conjecture. Striking 
practical evidence has already lieen furnished. 
Cotton-spinning may be specially referred to. 
As long ago as 1 862, the feudal chief of Satsuma 
started a mill with five thousand spindles. Dur- 
ing a whole decade he found only one imitati>r. 
In 1882, however, a year which may be regarded 
as the opening of Japan’s industrial era, this en- 
terprise began ti) attract capital, and in the course 
of four years fifteen mills were established, work- 
ing fifty-live thousand spindles, liy foreign ob- 
servers this new departure was regarded with 
contemptuous amusement. 

'Phe Japanese were declared to l>e without or- 
ganising capacity, incapable of sustained energy, 
and generally unfitted for factory work. 'Phesc 
desponding view.s had soon to be radically nuHli- 
fied, for by 1897 the number of mills had in- 
creased to sixty-three ; the nuinher of spindles 
to some eight hundred thousand ; the capital 
invested to twenty-one millitnt yrA, and the 
average annual profit pcT spindle was titree and 
one-half yen, or thirteen and one-third j>er cent 
on the capital. 'Phe rapidity of this develop- 
ment suggests unsoundness, but speed is a marked 
characteristic of Japan’s nuKleru progress. In 
1H80, for example, a man named Iso^aki, of 
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Okayama prefecture, carried to Kobe a .speci- 
men of a new kind of riot>r-mat, the outcome 
of two years’ thought and trial. Briefly de- 
scribed, it was matting with a weft of fine 
green reeds and a warp of cotttiii yarn, having 
a coloured design woven into it. Isozaki found 
difiiculty in getting any one to test the salability 
of his invention by sending it abroad. Sixteen 
years later, the “ brocade-matting " industry of 
Okayama prefecture alone occupied 734 weav- 
ing establish men tK, with 9,oBy .staitds of looms ; 
gave employment to 9,37; artisan.s, of tvhom 
5,335 were females, ami turned out two and a 
fourth million ym worth of this pretty tliH»r-cov- 
ering. Meanwliile the total value of the indus- 
try’s output throughout the Empire had rettchiul 
nearly six million and the tpiantity exported 
stood at four millions, approximately, in the cus- 
toms returns. Here, then, is a trade which rose 
from nothing to a position of* importance in six- 
teen years. 

Even more reniarkahle in ?4»nuf resjurts has 
been the development of the textile industry. 
In 1884 the total production of rilk and cotton 
fabrics was six million ym ; in 1 H9S it had in- 
creast^d ti« one hundred and ten millions.* 'I’hc 
manufacture of hicifer niatehes is another industry 
of entirely recent growth. 

*** A few years ago, japan ustul ti> import ail the 
matciuts she nerided, hut by 1900 she was able 

' 8w A)«|«fn4i«, hur 64 , 
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not only to supply her own wants but also to 
send abroad six million yen worth. 

Without carrying these statistics to wearisome 
length it will suffice to note that, in six branches 
of manufacturing industry which may be said to 
have been called into active existence by the 
opening of the country, — namely, silk and cotton 
fabrics, cotton yarns, matches, fancy matting, and 
straw braid, — Japan’s exports in 1 888 aggregated 
only one-fourth million y<v/, whereas the corre- 
sponding Hgurc for 1899 was sixty-eight millions. 
With such results on record, it is impossible to 
doubt that she has a great muinifacturing future. 
The fact has, indeed, been partially recognised 
and much talked of within the past few years, 
especially in the United States, where the pros- 
pect of Japanese imUistria! competition was 
recently presented to the public in almost alarm- 
ing prof^rtions. On the other hand, among 
foreigners resident in Japan the general estimate 
of native manufacturing capacity is low. Doubt- 
less, as is usually the case, the truth lies Iwtween 
the two extremes. Japanese industrial competi- 
tion will be a formidable fact one of these days, 
but the time is still distant. Progress is checked 
by one manifest obstacle, defective integrtl^. 
Concerning every industry whose products have 
found a place in the catalogue of modern Japan'a^ 
exports, the same story has to be folds just as** 
really substantial development seemed to m viid- 
ble, fraudulent adulteration or dishonestly earless . 
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technique interfered to destroy credit and disgust 
the foreign consumer. The Japanese deny that 
the whole responsibility for these disastrous moral 
laches rests with them. The treaty-port middle- 
man, they say, buys so thriftily that high-quality 
goods cannot be supplied to him. 'i'hat excuse 
may be partially valid, but it is not exhaustive. 
The vital importance of establishing and main- 
taining the reputation of an article odered newly 
in markets where it has to compete with rivals 
of old established excellence, is not yet fully 
appreciated in Japan. 

As to organising capacity, the possession of 
which by the Japanese has been strenuously 
doubted by more than one foreign critic, there 
are proo& more weighty than any theories. In 
the cotton-spinning industry, for example, the 
Japanese are brought into direct competition in 
their own markets with Indian mills, employing 
cheap native labour, organised and managed by 
Englishmen, and having the raw material at tiicir 
doom. The victory rests with the Japiancse, from 
which it may idiirly tie inferred that their orprani- 
latton is not specially defective or their method 
costly.* Yet mere is one consideration that must 
not be lost sight of : it is the inexperience of the 
laptnese; their lack of standards. Japan is 
^CHdng herself in a material civilisation that was 
nkade to measure of alien nations, and curious 

miitSti are, inevitsbly develoi>ed in the process. 

* It* AnNMlSi «w Sf » 
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If the England of 1837, for example, — that is 
to say, h.ngland as she was at the commencement 
of the Victorian era, — could have been suddenly 
projected forward to 1B97, and invited to adapt 
herself to the moral and material conditions of 
the latter period, the task, though almost incon- 
ceival>ly difficult, would have been easier than 
that which Japan set herself thirty years ago, for 
England would at least have possessed the pre> 
liminary training, the habit of mind, and the 
trend of intelligence, all of which were wanting 
to Japan. 'I'hat essential difference should be 
easy to remember, yet it is constantly forgotten 
by observers of Japan’s progress. Again and 
again they make the mistake of measuring her 
acts by the standards t«» which they have them- 
selves been educated. Again and again they fall 
into the <*rror of deducing frt>m her failures and 
perplexities the sanui inferences that similar per- 
plexities and failures w ouUl hngge>t in 1‘iurope or 
America. If the cifi'/ens <»f* 'I'tikyo hesitate to 
spend large sums upon street repair, tluy are 
accused of blind parsim<»ny, though the fact is 
that, never having had any practical knowledge t)f 
really fine roadways, they have not yet learned to 
appreciate them. If Japanese t»rtu‘ials d{» not at 
once succeed in solving the very difficult problem 
of I'ormostin administration, it is coiu luded that 
they lack administrative ability, though absolute 
lack of experience suffices to account for their 
ill-success. 
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If the people have not yet made any significant 
contribution to the sum of Occidental scientific 
knowledge or mechanical contrivances, they are 
dismissed as imitative not initiative, which is 
much as though a lad should he charged with 
want of originality because, having barely mas- 
tered the ititegral calculus he did iu>t write some 
new chapters on t|uateriiituj.s. If they have not 
yet reduced constitutional government to a 
smoothly working system, have not yet emerged 
from a confusion of political c»»teries intt» the 
orderly condition of two great parties, each capa- 
ble t>f iisstiming and discharging adniinistrntive 
responsibilities, they are declared unfit for repre- 
sentative institutions, though they have tried them 
lor only ten years after fifteen eenturles «>f military 
feudalism t>r heretlltury oligarchy. If tliey do 
not carry on their tiew industries with the mini- 
mum of etiicient labttur, and if thev fail to 
appreciate the economical nec<*>..ity of bestowing 
cotistant care upon machinery and seeking to rise 
above first results instead of reganling them as 
the fh" (*l»f ultra of subseipient athievement, they 
arc pronouneed radically deficient in the industrial 
tiiKtiitct, whereas the truth is that thc^y have not 
as yet any at curate perception t>f the statulartis 
experience and conipeiititin have estaldishcd in 
litreign countries. 

The contlhion ttf their army and tif their navy 
shows tltat not capacity hut practit*e is what the 
Ja}vaner« lack. Thebe twtt services are altogether 
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inodurn creations, 'rhere was in the 

hist«)ry of japan to su;<3,cw't her unnpetejur for 
managing such inaehine.s. ^’et tJu* evoellenee 
of her military organisation was fully denum- 
strateil i»i her campaign agaiivt China, in 1H94 . 

1 895, and again in the Peking expedition tjf 1 90'.>, 
In the former she had to niidertake the im»st 
diHu'ult task that falls to the lot of ,t helligerent, 
the task of sending over-sea two i'.ri>s 
(aggregating a hundred and twenty thou and 
men), and maintaining tlietjt tor ••ever.il months 
in w’idely separatee! tield*, tute in eastertt and 
central Manchuria; the other it) the f.i.iottmg 
peninsula and, ‘lulva-quently, in Shantung pntvince. 
'rhe effort tliil not appear to emlwrrass her. 
There w'jis no sign of cotjlhiion t»r perplexity; 
no hreak-tlow'ti t*f the otmint’.'.ariat or transport 
arrangements ; nt> failure of the aitihiilance or 
hospital service. Hveryihittg worked Mitoothly, 
and the public were tompelletl to recognise that 
Japan had not only elahoriiteil a very efficient 
piece of military inechaiti*>m, !uit had also ac- 
quired ability tt» emph»y it to the best advantage, 
The same inference was suggested by her navy. 
Although during two anti a half cetitttrtes her 
{wiple had Iteen debarred by arbitrary legislation 
frt)m navigating the high seas, the twcnty-fifth 
year after the repeal »»f thest) crippling laws saw 
the State in {Htssession of a stpiadron of thirty- 
three serviceable ships-of-war, tdftcered and 
manned solely by Japanese, cttnstantly inanutu- 
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vring in distant waters without accident, and 
evidently possessing all the qualities of a fine 
fighting force. In the war with China this navy 
showed its capacity by destroying or capturing, 
without the loss of a single ship, the whole of 
the enemy’s fleet, whereas the latter’s superiority 
in armour and armament ought to have produced 
a very diflerent issue. On the other hand, a 
visit to Japanese factories often shows machinery 
treated carelessly, employes so numerous that they 
impede rather than expedite business, and a 
general lack of the precision, regularity and ear> 
nestness that characterise successful indu<ttrial enter- 
prises in Europe and America, Achievement in 
one direction and comparative failure in another, 
whereas the factors making for success are simi- 
lar in each, indicate, not incapacity in the latter 
case, but defects of standard and experience. 

The vast majority of the Japanese have no 
adetpiate conception of what is meant by a highly 
organised industrial or commercial enterprise.^ 
I'nt^ have never made the practical actpmintance 
of anything of the kind.® For elaborating their 
military and naval systems, th(^ had close access 
to fi>reign models, every detail of which could t>e 
carefully scrutinised, and they availed themselves 
freely of the assistance of foreign experts, French, 
Clerman, and British. But in the field f)f manu- 
facture and trade their inspection of foreign 
models is necessarily superficial, and they are 

* Siee A{>p«iKlis, noM 66. * See AppemtiK. note 67. 
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without the cooperation of foreign experts. It 
may be .supposed that, since the foreign middle- 
man plays such an important part in the country's 
over-sea commerce, his skill and experience must 
have been equally available for the purposes of 
industrial enterprise. But two diihculties stood 
in the way, — one legal, the other sentimental. 
The treaties forbade foreigners to hold real estate 
or engage in business outside the limits of the 
Settlements, thus rendering it impossible for them 
either to start factories on their own account or 
to enter into partnerships with native industrials ; 
and an almost morbid anxiety to prove their in- 
dependent competence impelled the Japanese to 
dispense permanently with the services of for- 
eign employes. Rapid as has been the country’s 
material progress, it might have h(?en at once 
(packer and souiuler had tliesc restrictive treaties 
been revised a doxen years earlier, when Japan 
was still upon the threshold ol' her manufacturing 
carctnr, and heforu repeated failures to obtain con- 
siderate treatment at the hands of Western Rowers 
had prejudiced her against foreigners in all capa- 
cities. In 18H5 she was ready to welcome the 
Occidental to every part of the country ; regarded 
it as a matter of course that he should own real 
estate, and would gladly have hecuine his partner 
in commerce or manufactures, fn 1895 slie 
had come to suspect that closer association with 
him might have dangers and disadvantages, and 
that the soil of Japan ought to l>e preserved from 
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falling into his possession. There are clear evi- 
dences that this mood, so injurious to her own 
interests, is being replaced hy more liberal senti- 
ments, but in the mean while she has been in- 
duced to stand aloof from alien aids at a time 
when they might have profited her immensely, 
and to struggle without guidance towards stand- 
ards of which she has as yet only a dim percep- 
tion. Already, too, some of the advantages of 
cheap labour’ and inexpensive living are disappear- 
ing, and, on the whole, there seems to be little 
doubt that though great manufacturing successes 
lie before her, she will take many years to realise 
them. 

> See Ai«i)en(lix, note 6S. 
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Notr t. — Tho mhri i» a spcries of or Mundani. A 
stnp of cotton clothe var)'ing in length from thicc nr four feet 
to thirty or forty^ and in width front a few inches to a yard, ia 
fastened at iuah ends to hainlMifi rollers, and attached lengthwise 
to a long bambor> pole capped with a gilt bull. On the cloth 
laige ideographa designating the o( casion are inscribed. 'I'he 
mM ItNiks like an extravagantly elongated Mil bellyii^ in the 
wind. 

Notk 2.— -'rhe name of a plaee in 'IVik)o where wrestling* 
Riatehea are held annually t<» determine the national champions. 

N(»rR 3. — 'I‘he “Willow Bridge " is the iwme of a district 
in 'fTfkyo celebrated as a rcM>rt of the gMa (dkxrrwe) clam. 

Notk 4.-— FuH-iarru 
3<y» »» tiiytf 
Vuma wmtiu, 

Notk 5. Rice rake (rmhi)^ Japanew* turnip (AtUwy, p<ita» 
tore (/aw), a vpeeies of M‘a*wceti haiiotis hiir- 

d(H*k 

Noi'R fi.-— Thia $akf is called Wte, though the ternt is pro})- 
erly limited to the apicea themselves, '{'he custom came from 
ONiia, where it existed certainly as far back as the third cen* 
tuiy before Christ. It is said to have originated with an old 
hermit who distributed among the villagers packets of physic, 
directing that the packet be Ire down bv a string iiitt* tlw well, 
ttken tip again on New Year's day, and placed in a tub of 
a dnmht of whwh would prove a preservative against every 
kind of dieease. 'rhe prat'tirc was introduced into japan at the 
hfglniiiiy of the ninth cemury, and etaiuette stem elaborated 
the ceremonial pntictibif^ a special kind of rede for each of 
the first three days of the year, <*> nue, d^ffdarea, and rwdrrea. 
It ia dSr ripmtr that the youngest of a party should be the first 
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to tirink the s.pin’«l siiiK As f»»r thi* vpk <s, they arc chiefly 
rarniinativi'S. 

Notb 7.— 'I'he hit of halintis is rillcil wyW, which si^'iiities 
“ stretched «»ut." 

Noti: fl. — A kind of silk. 

Noth 9. -• -'rhe popularity of kite-flyiti’t in Japan is indiiettly 
attestisl by the onlinaty manner of estint.iiiiiy the strength of 
twine. “One-sheet twine " (ihi^nuu iti) mt*.tns twine iapahle 
of holding; a »me-slieet kite t “two-sheet twine” tni^mat 
twine capable of holdinp, a two>sheet kite* and so tm. *riierr 
iit, eonsenurntly, no three->hcet twine, or liee-sherf twine, etc., 
because kites, twinp, sipiare or in‘taH;oil.ir, eannot be construried 
with three, five, seveit, eleven, etc. sheets of }hi{wr, 

NoTh 10.— -Tlw j);n'al hail in a temple Is often iiiiliiwd fiir 
the put {lose. 

Ntrrn II. — 'rhe Jita no lonjo-t form a srpaiate class in the 
eye of the iaw. 

Noth u. ■ ■ - It Is not easv to tiace the 01 ij'in of this custom. 
In the Initieiial I’alace, on the 4th of the first nionih, it used 
to assume a nnich more eialunaie fotni, the dam n • hrinp four, 
with costumes siipi'esiinit Mamhiiiiatt atiinities, >ihead-|tear 
like a helmet, ini;it-sha|uni sandals, and loiu' imiiis. The able- 
soil wli(» {terhtt'in in the streets of itiwns and villaitcs 
from iVlikawa, which province enjoys the s}iei ia) piivilr|;« of 
Kiipptying theae artists. 

NoTfc 13. — Tet» M 9 tm m 

A'fV'W m t> 9 hi «/, 
if'iiUtrmtt mar «/. 

fiutt i«r» tvi tm tm. 

Norti 14. — Sometimes a ItamlNni basket is fixed on the rtmf 
to diive away demons. 

Ntn'K 1 5. — In some part* «»f Japan then* stiil survives a 
custom once eommon evcrywhetc on the 15th of the fitst 
month. A pine hraneh is painted in five tohiurs f black, 
red, white, yellow, and blue), and if a woman is wrur.k 
with this kavuttt^t^ as it is ealled, site twcomes destined to he 
the mother of a hoy, 

NtrrK 1 6. -—Tne festival «if !/>«•/«»' had iisor^tn in <.'hiku)M!n 
Province. ‘I'hcre, beginnin}' at a date no ktnfprr ascertainahief 
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pious people inaugurated the custom of visiting the temple 
of 'I'cmman at the hour of the bird on the night of the 
7th of January, and oHering cffigicK of the «». The priests 
distributed new effigies in exchange, and among the latter was 
one covered with gold-foil. 'I'he devotee to whose lot this 
gilded bullfinch happened to fall counted himself M><-ure for a 
year against all dangers or consequences of deception. In the 
beginning of the pres<*nt century the custom was extended to 
'lokyo, where it is widely observed up to the pn-si-nt time. 
^’he wo<Hlen usv is carved fmm the sacred stiiuii {(Jiryna 
japimita), 

Nots. 1 7. “ Agents (ktiwan) fur the hire of domestic servants 
constitute a numerous and, for the iiittst {iart,an unserupuloust lass. 
Their (K'cupatkm inr hides also letting and selling of houses ai»i 
lands, liiit rmmisc to their services is avoideil as much as {Hivsi- 
h!c hy respectable folks. 'f*ht*y dciwnd for their fm on tht* 
success of the tnisincss entrusted to them, and it is well under- 
stood that female servants may tie ** pnx'ured '* fmin a hmmn for 
piKtKiics other than dontistic' employment. 

NoTK 18. — Japanese tradition says that it was invented tty 
an Indian prince during a period of imprisonment, 'riic hybrid 
nature of the name tupunku indicateH a foreign origin. 

Notk iq. — -'Phere existed among the foreign residents at 
the 'I'reaty Ports an apprehension that when they passed under 
Japanese Jurisdiction, thev would he Uahle to have their houses 
entered liy the {sdire, and the players of an innocent game of 
whist hauled to prison. Tliere was no Ii,isis for such a fore- 
cast, 'Phe Japanese imliee eaonot enter any private bouse 
without a warrant, and the ptssihilities of playing cards at 
social rfHHim without interruption are quite as htq^e in Japan 
as ill Kiirope or America. 

Notk ao.*‘»'Phe ox-headed monarch ((ftxu) is often repre- 
Ncnted ill Ja|ianese pictorial and decorative art. !!e had passed 
thmugb three cycles of existence, and ruled the stars hcfiire he 
diwendrd to govern India, but {terhaps hccauHC be was such a 
great personiq^e, |ierhapx because he had the aspect of a demon 
and horns of a bull, he found diiHcult)r in pnx'uring a wife. At 
ton, obeying the directions of a little bird with a dove-like voice, 
be set o^ fmr tbe dragon gmPs palace in the southern seas. He 
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bad ridden ten thousand miles whcn^ at sunset, he sim^tht shelter 
from Kotati, the King of Southern India. But Kotan riuscd 
the gates in the face of his uncanny visitor, and when Cioxu’s 
honeymoon was over, he slaughtered the whole trthe of the in- 
hospitable Icing, and divided his body into five sacrifices, to he 
offered up at the five seasons (fr^ekku). According to this 
legend, the pine decorations at the New Year syntholise 
Kotan’s gate; the chat coal attached to .the rice-straw rope 
indicates his funeral censer; the red and white mirn>r-cakc 
means his flesh and bones ; the seven-leafed congee typifies his 
seven locks of hair; the cake eaten on the thud day of the month 
represents his car and tongue ; the cake eaten on the ;(h of the 
fifth month, his haii ; the vermirelH (Kinaken of on the yth of 
the seventh month, his afteries,and thechrysantheinum-iot^c drunk 
on the 9th of the ninth month, the b!o«>(i of his liver. No Jap- 
anese concerns himself about this revolting liadition. 

Notk 21.— The day is ealied yVwro!'/, or “ expulsion day.” 

Note 22. — 'Phe foimula inscnb«-<l on this paper is curkmidy 
simple : ** 'I'be 4th of the fourth niomh is ati auspteious day for 
killing kamisuf^t'-mtuhi*' (larva* «»f the meat fly). 

Note 2;{. — • 'Phis game, pndtahiy m**rr widely playeit than 
any other in Japan, dcpt'nds u|K>ii the print iple that certain 
objects, animate or inanimate, eoirespoittl to ceilaiii combina- 
tions of the fingers, and tliat the objeets thus represented have 
relative values. 'Phe players elap and wave their hands in 
unison with some rhythmic rhaum, and mark the pauses of tl^ 
rhythm by these digital combinations, 'Phrre i« an almost 
endless variety of mcthinls, and tlH: grat^'ful dexterity displayed 
by experts is most charming. 

Note 24. — Sprays j»f the sweet flag that have thus hwsn 
exposed arc believed to imbibe the ntedicinal dew of heaven, 
attd are consetiuentiy placed in famdy baths for the invlgonuion 
of bathers. 

Note 25, — The feet are little seen in Japanese d«K‘ing : 
their action is subordinate. Probably for that rraMHt there is 
not a great variety of steps or a rich vorahuiary of terms such 
as the languages of France and Scotland furnish. 

Note 26. —'Phe mtinetie dances of Madagascar aeem to 
have some affinity with those of Japan, so far as concerns the 
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events represented, but the motions and poses of the dancers 
are radically different. It may sdso be noted that the dances 
imitative of the movements of animals, so common among the 
autochthons of Africa, Asia, and Australasia, have very few paral- 
lels in Japan. 'I'he Ktlicnt exception is the Dance of the Dog 
of Fo which had its origin in C’hina. 

Note ay, — 'I'hcsc conceptions ati; ail of Chinese oriyin. 

Note ait. — Meaningless interjections, tin own in by the 
musicians. 

Note ar^. — An allusion to a mcthcHl of divining. 

N«iTii 30. — A game tit which c»ne player gttesM's the num- 
ber of small «*bjects — generally fragnietits <»f a cho{)-stick — 
t'nnreal(*d itt the hand of the other. 

Nim. 31. • 'Fhe (rovernment of the Restoration (1867) 
(iiktiiiyuishVcl itself by drastic lej'islatum against transactions 
that pk*dged women to a life vS shame. It issued a law ilis- 
Nolviitg, withtmt reserve, all existing rovenattts of that nature 
and aiimtlltng any monetaiy oMigatittns rottnerted with them. 
It proeltdineiT that ait eapital invested in ininttaal enterprise 
should he trcat(*tl as stolen, and that, since piostitutes and gmhn 
had dehumanised themselves moneys due by them, or by tiihcis 
on ihetr account, couUI not be recoveied; and it prescribed 
severe penalties fur any attempt to hind a gill to degiading 
service. But titat passion tif refornt was vsni nuded by ron- 
tart with eunditioiiK (hat have pnwed too strong for legislation 
in alt ages, amt the statesmen «if japan, finding they could not 
eradiracr the evil, adtqned the wiser couise of ic).oiiiiting it. 

Notk 3 a,— 'Fhere are, ncveitheless, some fifteen thousand 
iieensed ya-ye in 'ITiicyo and its sitbuibs. I'lie total sum squan- 
dered yearly on this kind of debaiich«‘ry by the capital, with hs 
million and a i|uaiter of eitiaens, is two and one quarter million 
y«, which is Imiml to he an average of eighty-eight j/» (alwut 
45 eoM cents) per head of those that spemi it. 

Nori 33, --A boat having its middle part covered by a 
rtMf (.pww} under which thit pleasure-seekers sit. 

Nwk 34 < — 'I'he r 0 tkt^ 9 -hi uses a fan only at his performanot. 
M« is not provided with the paper baton {ban) of the htbabtf 
ibit 'fhi* triffing diffvrenea fa nevertheless characteristic. 

Nora 33i— Anrahuan Shakuden, originally called Hira^ 
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bayashi Hcidayu, a name which signifies that he posst'ssod ex- 
pert musical skill. 

Note 36. — I'he remuneration earned by the koshaiu-thi is 
small. There are three classes distinguished by degrees of skill. 
A thirdntlass expert receives one rin per head of audience. 
Hence two hundred hearers — a good “ house ” • - ni(*ans twenty 
UH (,ten cents gold). A first-ciass performer is <‘ntitied to ten 
times that amount. Thus his attendance at a generally 
brings him a dollar (gold). He may give a ktuhnku at two or 
even three yosr daily, and he is often invited to MK'ia! rrmimty 
when his guerdon varies from a dollar and a half to four or 
even five dollars. Hut there are not more than ten masters in 
all Japan whose reputation secures lucrative private patntnage. 

Note 37. — 'I’hc origin of the term is interesting. When the 
Imperial Court was at Nara (eighth century), (testiiemial vapours 
were found to proceed from a cave near tutc of tire temples. 
'Phe dance of Okina Sanhast, t«> whh'h allusion has Itcen made 
in speaking of New Year olutcrvances, was daiK'(>ci im the sward 
k'forc the cave to dis}K>l the evil infiuent'e, and pet^le spoke 
of the performance as sbikai^ in allusion to the pLue where it 
was held. 

Note 38. • -It was called kahuki^ of which the itleograpidc sig- 
nificancc is a perfonnanco {ki) of song {ka) and dance {ku). As 
to the origin of the word, however, some allege that it was a 
ernrupthm of katHmuki., to sway or overturn, and that it waf 
used with reference to the transports of delight into which the 
audience ought to he thrown by such displays of skill. How- 
ever that may be, the [toim to he mxed is that the popular form 
of mime was named kahki^ as distinguished from the arittti- 
cratic na. 'I'u this day one of the principal theatres in 'rdky5 
is called Kabuki-za^ and the term might he pri^wrly applied to 
any place employed for histrionic representations. 

Note 3<|>. — There is a well-known and fairly well attested 
story that, on the (xTasion of a eonflagration at a theatre, eite of 
these mate actresses thought only of saving his hand-mirror. 
'I'hat th^ are constantly court*^ by amorous rustics unae- 
quaimed with theatrical usages is certain. 

Note 40. — Mtiu-mant which literally signtfies « lad- 
tative dmrtantmtMt” Kjtgen ^ in its orkinal sense, means fiuet- 
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cal, or hurIcMjuc, language, hut wa^ uml with reference to the 
entenainment furnished hv the tlioiie inonuh^iics rather than 
to any extravagance in their dinir/ii. 

Noth 41.— -'rhe (rttan (btge plate) did not consist of 
pure gold. It contained ahiuit sixty-a*ti;ht per cent of gold 
and twenty>ninc per cent of silver. 

Notk 42. — A cheque, r>r eummereial note, is still called 
(lit. hand-shape), evidently from the fact that in eatiy 
times the impression of the thumb was the sonimon metixHi 
of signature. Somettmes the whole hand was impressed. 

Notk 43. — 'Phe fact that they were m.uket towns in the 
old days mav he galheted irom the iwune<, that some pta<‘es still 
retain) as YMu-'uIh Mourth-day market), Vkhi-UN (eightb-dav 
market), KumS-uhi (up)K*i nuikd), {lower maiket), 

etc. 

NtvTK 44. " This hall was calletl There were 

three : one in Kyiko, one in Naniwa (( Isaka), and one at Hakata 
in Cltiku'/rn. 

Notk 45. —.'Phey were called a term now ohsoirte. 

Notk 4f>.— -'Pheite were known us /oiirn, in medwvat 
phraseology, 

Notk 47. — ‘Phe interior dimensions of the mmu as pre- 
M*rihed hy the TaiiHU legislation weie 5.1 inches hy 5.15 
inches by 2.4$ inches. Japanese joinets fouiMl no ditficulty 
in conformity with these measiiirnjriits. 'Phe ohjeei of the 
Ityislttor was to contrive a nu’usurc whith should contain a 
fVaction less than 1 i/w (or >0 gi). I'he miim liere indicated 
had a capacity of q.X(i go. 

Notk 48. •— This tfituku is called '/cwm-w/V, m)'! (green 
ware) bring the general name given to Yrtuihn in japan. 
( chapter on (lorceiain and piMtery.) 

Notk 40. 'l*here haa hern wunc dispute about these 
facts, hut they appear to be hisaoricat. it is on record ttmt 
Yoshimitan went to flyogo to meet a Chinese anthassador t 
that he wonr a Chinese coxtumr to receive his guest and tode 
in a Chitting palanquin to the place of meeting, 

Nutk |0.— -Nanking was the residence of the Clititese 
CtMtn ttfitiithe year 140, when Peking heeame the capital. 

Notk 51. •«» 'i[*he reader ahonki perhaps he warned lyainst 
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basing any inference on the apparent st*(|u<'nt% of events as 
here described. It was not in the cause of inter-state trade 
that the Taiki invaded Korea. Her continued refusal to open 
her ports to the fleet of over fifty Japanese ve'Sids which twenty- 
three feudal houses had been in the habit of semli»<' evety year, 
probably prejudiced Hideyoshi against her, but his pioxiinate 
purpose was to use her as a basis for attacking C'htn.i. 

Note 52. — It is recorded that when this trade flourished, 
the total yearly sales tna<ic to (!hineMt dealers at .\'ag.tsaki 
were a million pounds, approximately. An idea of the develop- 
ment of Japan’s foreign commerce in modern times may Iw 
gatherni by comparing that figure with her present aiimial 
sales of marine products, nunitdy, one huiitlied and eleven mil- 
lloM pounds. 

Ncn'K 53. ~.He was ecmsequently known in nmuiierciai 
circles as Yamato-ya. 

Note 54. — At the tuginniiig of tiie niiieteenih eenttiry, the 
Yedo confederation paid nearly jf.'an,'.'. > to the (loveinment. 

Note 55. -In ly;?, wSen the population of Vedo was 
alumt three-(|uarters of a million, the merchandise that entered 
the city was lags of rice} casks of Mkkt 

tasks of fish-saiieet biindjes of fire- 

w««xi ; K09,y(jr) Ixigs of ehiircoal ; 90,8 1 1 tiiitA of oil { l,6yo,8Hd 
bi^t^ nf ««lt» a»<l pitves of cotton ebuh. 

Note 56. — ’i’his shipping guilt! was tailed WgttH-iaiifit 
(water caltrops rtwipanv), a name tleiived fiom the fnrm of 
the bulwark railings. In t y.{o the buiiness uf carrying nri^ 
was entrustt'd* ti> another company, the Ttttu-kaisun (barrei 
company), and the two sul>se<|ueniiv eitgaj^d in a i'um|«etiiinit 
which is still well remembered in Yedo and Osaka. 

Note 57. -'rhe figuteH were chiefly hifluenred by tb« 
({uality ttf the ctiiiis issuing fnan the mint. From 1608 to 
ifi43 the current price of a r’m w.is 4,000 ettpper cash 
(4 ku!m)\ but in 1842 it was b,5tn) ca«h ami in 18 $9, 
8,688 cash. A» to gttltl amt silver, a riw of gold was tin* 
eijuivaicnc of 65 tmnmf of silver; in ty^j, the rit» was 
ht.i mvMmf; in 1789, 55.4 mmmff in 1825, 64.3 
and in 1864, 85.5 mmmt. 

NirrK 58.-— One-tenth of everything below water and nne- 
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twentieth of everything Hbove, if at sea; the corresponding 
figures in the cabe of a river being one-twentieth and one- 
thirtieth, respectively. 

Notk 59. — When cargo had been jittiwmed, a full report 
of the facts had to be made to the oflirialb at the first port of 
call, who then examined the remaining rargo and scaled it, pend- 
ing delivery to its consignees. Seveic prnulttvs rcstraiiK'd fraudu- 
lent jettison, and when a deserted sliip drifted ashoie, the local 
officials were reipiiied to retain the hull and cargo fur half a 
year in order to give the owner time to piefcr a claim. Aliena- 
tion of raigo involved heavy punishment, and for tlu; offence 
of selling a vessel and her cargo under pretence of wreck, the 
master and officers were licheadedi the crew scnuiged and 
braiuied on the face, ('(illusion between a village headman 
and a ship-master to simulate uiiuvoidahle jettison of cargo 
which had been fraudulently s>>id, constituted a capital crime ; 
the receiver of the stolen gcxals was also liable to decapitation, 
and a confederate exposed himself to transpuitation nr expul- 
sion from his village. 

Nurp 60.— > An attempt made in 1842 to fix the maximum 
limit of interest at fifteen per cent, faileil compictcly. It checked 
the circulation of money, and borrowers themselves sought to 
evade it. 

Notr 61. -"'This is the figure coiiltdeniiy st.'ited in a de- 
spatch addressed by the Hritish Representative in Yrdu to hi* 
Ciovcrimieiit in tffho. 

Notk 6a. ' - ja{ian's fishing iitdustrs' is douinless capable of 

! ;reatdevekipment. Hhehas I7,f>0i inilcHof coaitt, and 270,090 
kmilica devoted to fishing, or nunc titan fifteen families to eat'h 
mile. They employ jo,7o6 boats and 1,194^^08 net*, repre- 
aenting a capital of about three millions sterling, and the total 
value of the annual cateh is put at five miltions sterling, though 
ten milliona would probably tie nearer the truth. 'I’lte fisher- 
men are sturdy, ctwrageous fellows, hut their methods are primi- 
tive and virtually no improvements luive yet been introduced. 

Notk 63. — It was at one time supposed that Japan por- 
aanwd gmat mineral weidth,tHit the i|uest.ion remains uncertain. 
The output of the various mines increases steadily, it is true, hut 
its total aiittual value does not exceed three millionf attsrling. 
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APPENDIX 

Recently ((old has been disrovered in sremiii;;!}' iar»i* (|itaiuitiM 
in Hokkaido and kerosene in Fkhi;!o as well as Hokkaido, The 
practical value of these discoveik*s r(>Riaiiis to lx* detrrinined. 

Note 64. - The Japanese have been skilled weaveis for 
many centuries but a gtcat Impetus was given to this enterprise 
by the introduction of impr«»vcd machineiy and the iiv* of ani» 
line dyes after the opening of the < oiintiy to foil igii intereoitise. 
Indigo has always been the staple dye stiilf ul the country, 
'rweniy million yen worth is prixiut eti anniMilv. Ihit for coloiiis 
other than blue and its vaiious tones, aniline d\es aie iww im- 
ported to the extent of one and a touith million yn yearly. 
'Phe growth of the textile industiy h.is also been ;(ieatly stiinii- 
lati'd by the imoHiuction of cotton yams of (nir and iinifoim 
quality. Korincily all cotttm clirths were woven out of coarse, 
irrt*gutar handspini yarns, so that nothin;' tike tejoilatiiy of 
weight and texture eoiiid be seenied. It thus a(ipeais that 
japan owes the temaikahle develo]niient of hei texliie niiiusiry 
to forei{:n imeieinirse. 

Note ^>5, — Japanese inilis are kejit .11 woik twenty-three 
houis out of the twenty-four, with one shift ot o|»'iatives, and 
their prmluetion per spindle is foitv jht lent yiiatrr than the 
(HiKluction of Hoinh.iv mills and neailv double ot the produiTioit 
of Knglish mills. 

Nirri. ffU, ‘(*hr i.tilw.ivs and po*ts consiitnte additional 
exain|iles, ‘l‘he Japanese have lonu been able to suivev, plan 
and build their own lines of laiiwac-, to lun the tiains and to 
inanage llw tiatfie. Foi tlieo* a« hiecemeuts they deserve much 
miht. Hut their airany.eRienis foi handhnit, forwarding, atnl 
delivering giawls me veiv defeenve, when judged l»y gotai Oeei- 
dental standaids, and their piovishm for tltr eotiifoii itf passen- 
gera leaves a great deal to Ih* desired. 8 m, ttw, tlieir postal 
seiviee invites ctiticistn in some very inqKHiant respeets, if ir 
mviits (traise in otheis. Ait stub defms would stum he eor- 
reeled if fiei; recoutsr were had to the assistanre of fureian 
experts, who have the advantage of familiarity with higher 
standards. It is uiifoitunatr that a pisiple so jiheral in their 
adoption of the best piodiicts of Western eiviiisatioii, sIiomIiI 
hesitate to sivait themselves ot the best means of leaining to 
utilise them. 



APPENDIX 

Note 67. — Another serious obstacle to the industrial de> 
veiopment of the Japanese is their difficulty in deciphering 
foreign tastes. It results that in fields where their capacity is 
highest, their success is often smallest. They cxpoit some two 
millions of umbrellas at a cost of 10 Jr/, apiece} thirty thousand 
pairs of boots at 1 1 {/i. a pair, and a hundred and ninety thousand 
dozen pairs of socks at ir. ^d. a dozen. 'I'heic can be no mistake 
about the shape and style of these things : a pattern alone suf- 
fices for guide. But, on the other band, take the case of lacquer. 
In the quality and beauty of their lactjjucr the Japanese stand 
easily at the head of ali nations. I'iicre, if anywhere, they 
should be able to defy rivaliy. Yet what arc the facts ? Japa- 
nese lacquer experts, in their attempts to capture the New Yoik 
markt*!, have been distanced by (lermans, who gauge the taste 
of the Americans with much greater accurac'y, and produce 
lacquers better appreciated and chcaptT than those of the Japa- 
nese themselves, — not finer lacquer indet'd, nor nearly so fine, 
hut bitter suited to the immediate purpose of its manufacturers. 

N(n‘K68.-**'rbc average daily wage of twenty-six classes of 
iabourt'rs in 1885 was 15J rr» per whereas in tqoo it wav 
47 J "»• 
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APPENDIX 

I ?92-i 598 • * . Invasion of Korea. 

1600--S867 * • * Tokugawa epoch. 

1600 Battle of Sekigahara establishes Tokugawa 

supremacy. 

1603 First Tokugawa Shogun. 

1614 Christianity itireriiictcd. 

1624 Period of hiolation begins. 

1637 Shiniabara revolt. 

t690-z692 . . . Kampfer visits Japan. 

1703 Great earth<|Uttkc af Vctlo. 

1707 eruption of Mount Fuji. 

18^3, July 7 . . . Perry arrives. 

1854, March 31 . . First treaty with the Tniird Sfdfrs, 

185; (ireat earthcjiuke at Vcth ». 

1858 Second treaty with the Tnitri 

18 f 8 Yokohama o}v*iied to toreigti intctCMurse. 

1863 First iiewspajicr. 

1863, August 14 , • Kotnisirdnirnf 1)1 Kago.l.irna. 

1864^ Sept, f . • Attat k ofi Shiniono r!ri. 

1867, Nov. 19 . . Shogun te 4 gn«. 

1 868 Mciji epoch 

1H68, jan. 3 . , . KeMtiupthai of Impettal nmirol. 

1868-1H69 . . . Im|u*rul Ti4kt]g.nva W4r, 

1869 • • . « • 'Pokyo (Yedo) ifuime^ ihr tapiub 

1871 . « • . • Abolition of fnitialKm. 

1872^ June 12 . . First railway opened. 

1874 ..... (trcgoriiift calemUr adjpteJ. 

1874 Kxpcditioti to Formoa. 

1877 . . . • • Satsuma rcMlioii. 

1878 First Im'rfl cletrivr asnrmblics. 

1879 IJaiitli annexed. 

1880 Penut code eM*lbb^brd. 

1884 . . • « . <>rdfrs of mtbilify r.^f4h)ishrd« 

1884 ..... Buddhism iHseuablidtcd* 

1889, Feb. f I , . C*ou«}tucion promulgated. 

1890 First Diet. 

1891 . . . . • (ireac eartlH|tiake at C«i)iK 

1894^ July 31 , . War deelami with China. 

1894^ Sept. 16 . . Battle td Pydng sang. 

1894* Sept. 17 . , Naval haifie off Vulu River. 

189^,, April 17 , , 'IVeaty of{«eace. 

*899 ..... Abolithm iifVxrrarerritorUl tfilntnah. 

1900 ..... Assists in Mippreiising the Boxer instirrrrttrm in 
China. 
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GODS AND GODDESSES 


Aizeff The God of I^ve» Repreiented with a fierce expression, 

three eyes, and six arms* 

Amaitrasu, C^»di!c.iS of the Sun. (See the Index.) 

Amida, A Biuldhiht deity, orif/inally an abstraction, the ideal of 
houndles; li)tht. The great idol at Kamakura, the Daibutsut repre- 
sient** thin god. 

AnuH^ A eou'tin of the Ihiddlia, of wonderful knowledge and memory. 

iirntrn* A (toddew <4* Luck. 

UinAuru. One of the Buddha’s Mxtecii disciplesi, endowed with 
miraculous |v)wer to cure human ailments. He is much worahippcii 
by the lower daises for this reason. 

A (hn! of Luck, and aho of War. 

BuiUb*»» See 

A God of Luck, enpeciaily of Wealth. Represented as 
ataiuling on rice balei. He h the son of Susano^d. 

lUtnhH One of' the Buddhist Trinity, the personification of 

wisilom and purity. 

tbiifuma. One tif tlw Ruddba’a followers, who sat in meditation so long 
tlut hU legs fell ufF, His image is a favourite lor toys, and as a 
tohaccofii'it’s sign. 

^rhf (o>a of Roitb. 

JSb$W 4 A (toil of Luck and of Dally Rood. He was the third child 
of the first pair, hanagi and Ixanami, and h rcprcMcmed as a 
fidterinan. 

laird of the Buddhist Hell. 

RrUevcil to have been originally a Brahminical god. He is a 
(UdA of* Wldfim Hiifl is often confounded with Dainitbi. 

/Vlitealaye. A <oal of Luck. He is somertnies called CScilio and in 
repnrwritrd with an enorinouriy high forehead. He typifies Ion* 
gevify and wimtom. 

A generic name for the Hhintfi incantations of the Buddha, 
it ii also applied to the deificii heroes, and especially to lyeyasu. 

timbh Buddhist mmat*deity. 

th(hmai$u 'IV Cfod of War, IV Rm|wr<>r Ojln is the person 
wturditp|icd umfor tbh name. He wai the special patron of the 

« ffOt, 
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HoUu A God of Luck. He typifies good nature, and Is represented as 
enormously 

Inaru Goddess of Rice, closely associated with the fox and popularly 
considered the fox-deity. 

Izanagi and Izanamu In Shinto mythology the first pair of creative 
beings. From them the gods of the Shinto pantheon are descended, 
Amaterasu was their first child. 

Jizo. A Buddhist God of Mercy ; patron of travellers and those in 
trouble. He is very popular, 

yurljin. A God of Luck. 

Khhi Bojin, The protectress of children. She was first a woman, then 
a child-devouring demon, and finally was converted by Buddha and 
entered a nunnery. 

Kogin. God of the Kitchen. 

Komfira^ A Buddhist deity of obscure origin, identified with Susano-o 
and other Shinto gods. He is very popular, c *pec!ally with seamen 
and travellers. 

Khsbtn. A deification of the day of the Monkey, represetued by three 
monkeys, one blind, one deaf, one dumb, who cannot sec, bear, or 
speak evil. 

Kuni^tokfhtacbL One of the self-created notk-creating 

Kwannonn 'I'he Goddess of Mercy. She is represrnced in various 
fi)rm8, with several heads or many ami.i, and is one of the principal 
gods. 

MarUbiten* In Japanese Buddhism the (bidden of Heaven. She is 
represented with eight arms, two of which hold her synkbols of the 
sun and moon, 

Ma^a Bunin, '^rhe mother of the Buddha. 

Minatogam, 'fhe name under which Kusonoki Maiaibige is wor- 
shipped. 

Minku, 'I'he Buddhist Messiah, 

NikSi Bosatstt, Buddhist sun deity, 

Ifinigi, Divine grandson of Amaterasu. She sent Mm down to earth 
to govern Izumo, presenting him with the jewol, mirror^ and sword 
whieik form the regalia of Japan. He was the gmc-grsndftther of 
Jimmu. 

ATAs. The two kings vrho guard the outer gates of templet. They are 

^ represented by gigantic figures of great hideouMicii. 

QkunUnushi, Son of $usano-o. He ruled in Izumo, but retired in 
favour of Ninigi. 

&aruta^bih, A terrestrial ddty who greetcii Ninigi. 

5fngtn, 'rhe Goddess of Fujiyama, 

Sbaka Muni, (lautama, the founder of Buddhism t usually called the 
Buddha, 

%%% 
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Sii-Tefttta. The Four Heavenly Kings who protect the earth from 
demons^ each guarding a quarter of the horizon. Their images are 
placed ar the inner gate of the temple^ as are those of the Ni-d at 
the outer one. 

SttismaSiitoM. One of the original dcitic^i, sent from heaven to assist 
Okuni-nushi in pacifying his realm. 

Susart9*0, The Impetuous Male Augustneis, and one of the most prom- 
inent of the Shinto grxls. He was a ^rm of the first pair and a 
brother of Amaterasu. He was given command of the vsea, hut 
neglected it and was baniahed. Later he terrified his sister and 
caused her to retire to a cavern, leaving creation in ilar)cne«» (ice the 
Index under Amaterasii). For this he wa» again expelled,^ Pro- 
ceeding to P/uino, he became the father of' the fir^vr ruler, Okuni- 
nushi. By another legend, changing the sex, »hc wat the Moon 
CioddeiM and was banished by her nLfer to night service. 

Tittjm The deific name of Michiaane (jtce the Index). 

He is worshipped as the (}oii of Calligraphy. 

The name under which lyeyasu wan deified. 

*fiythnL ^riic name under which llidcyoshi was deified* 

Shinto CtCKldesi of Karth or florid. According to one 
legend, Amaterasu sent Su^anri-o, the Mram frCKlde^s down to 
Japan to see this fiy^d-produc ing gt^hlers. 'I*oyo tike-binte created 
various forms of frimi for a hanqttcr for the Mfion (jraldess, includ- 
ing rice, fiuh, and giinu*. .Su? 4 ino«f;, Itecoining angry, slew the 
Fatrth Cloddew. From the dead body sprang caitic, millet, iieans, 
silkworms, and other thing*! fit for the <ondort cd man. It was 
because of this deed that the Moon C«ra!dcss wa‘» forbidden to ap{»car 
during the day, 

l/rjtmf* 'Fhe goddess who danmi l»cfbre the cavern in which Amatcr- 
isu had hidden herself, (See the Imiea under Amateraai.) 

Takmbi NpraL One of the many incarnations of Buddha ; called 
the Healing Bmhiha. 'Fo him prayers are offeitd for amelioration 
In the next life. 
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CELEBRATED CHARACTERS IN 
JAPANESE HISTORY 


AJjmu IViUt >n Kngli<h arrivctl in j.iiMn in i(vm >(n i dicJ there 
in s6zo. llcweiim to lycyasu b. a rajitivc, imt tlic Sht^'un, 
rcro(!;m.iin{! his shiiiiy, retained him in oiBeial .ervUe. AiL>m> wai 
empittyed an a ship budder and ai an inf.-rniciliary witii tlic tineit'it 
traders, was {panted an estate, and married to a Japanett* ; hut he 
was virtualiy a pri.ainer and was ni«t allowed to return to Knpjand. 
A street in Ye»io, Pilot Street, k tuppo,ed to have Iwcii named alter 
him. He was buried near Yokohama. 

Jitltkii, the ci)thty-sei‘ond Ktnperrtr, was a child and under the control 
of the 'raira, of which clan hla mother wai, a member. When 
the Yjemfwd war hndte nut, he was carried away by his mother’s 
kindred, and was present at the naval Iwtile of Dan no<ura C < >8; ) 
near Sbimumaicki, when the power of the Taira clan was shattered. 
His grandmother, sreiof, that ewatw war. ini|vA'.ibIe, took the young 
Kmperor In her arms and plunged into ilie sea, Bisb were drowned. 

aftfim Sahara, a mendier of tm Minamoiu clan during the (iempei war, 
srai mtted fisr his wonderful physical strength. 

Staiti, Yoshitsune’a henchman, is the suitjei't of many traditional 
exploits. Originally a roldtcr, he was overcome by YoshiMine, 
then a striding, and became a faithful fidluwer, spending his day* 
battling in the yoimg general’* cause and fioaliy dying fur him. Fur 
one of the itnrie* conceming him, see vot. iii. p. jfi. 

Dfag^ Daiibl, a Buddhist priest, spent a portkm of his life in Chins, 
and on hi* return to japan founded the Ttadai sect. 'Ilih was in 
8of. He and Kolw were the first preacher* of sectarian Buddhism 
in Japan. He is also known a* SaUmu. He luiiit the moasMery td' 
IQaebaatt, 

S» »» SiSMa, a Buddidst saint of the seventh century, made (dlgrim- 
agM to mountain'topi. Being condemned to death, the swora ^k«, 
ea in the cate of Nichiren. The saint then flew away out of mortal 
Sl|(kt. 

Partf-Stvta Rtalat, In 1701 Asano, latrd of Ako, memed the insult 
of another aiddeman, named Kira, by siariiing him with hi* sword. 
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This happened in the Shogun’s palace, and for forgetting the sacred* 
ness of his surroundings, Asano was ordered to commit suicide, his 
estate was confiscated, and his clan disbanded, his retainers becoming 
m/vj. Forty-seven of them, under the leadership of the senior 
retainer, Oishi Kuranosuke, determined to avenge their chief. In 
order to lull suspicion and to prevent the authorities from frustrating 
the vendetta, they separated and devoted themselves to different 
trades or gave themselves up to debauchery. At the appinted time, 
two years later, they met at night, attacked Kira’s mansion in Yedo, 
killed his retainers, and, after the nobleman had shown hi;^ coward- 
ice by refusing to commit suicide, cut off his head. 'Fhcy marched 
to the tomb of their chief amid much popular enthusiasm, and placed 
the severed head on it ; then, m obedience to the official sentence, 
they committed suicide. 'I'hcy ate buried bc»ide their lord. 

G/ysgi Bosatsii (670-749), a Buddhist prelate and saint, first enun- 
ciated the doctrine of the suctmivc incarnations of the Buddha 
ill the forms of the Shinto deities, thus rcvom^iling the twt^ tTceds. 
He took an active interet^ in the welfare of the (Hioplc and in 
internal improvements. 

tlic ninety scvcntli Kmperor, celebrated for the vicissitudes of 
his reign. Some of japan’s nto^a po{Hiiar heroes are associated with 
his fortunes. (Sec the (nvicx. ) 

thfbinan Taro. See Voibnye. 

Ibdeyoibi one of the most fanmtiN generals of Japan, 

although of low biitii, Ixvame, as Regent, tlie practical ruler of the 
country* He was known under a variety of names, some of them 
nicknames, others assumed l>y him at tliffcrenr stages of his career. 
His final title was that of Taiko, and his {losrhununti name is Toyo- 
kuni. He was a groom to Nobunaga, who recognised hb ability 
and made him a soldier. Rising rapidly, he became hb ebiefi 
greatest lieutenant and his succe;»uor in power. He pmiMSied the 
parvtnifs love of rank am! desired to to Shogun, but not being a 
member of the •Minamoto clan, be was obliged to aatbfy himself 
with the reality of authority without its title. Hb ambition ex- 
tended to the conquest of the mainland, and the invasion of Korea, 
which he began in 1 592, was the first atep in thb direction. The 
result was disastrous both to Korea and to the invading army, and 
when Hideyoshi died the Japanese troops were withdrawn* (Sec 
the Index.) 

InouyiiJGooxx (1839**), was one of the younger memlieni of the 
Choshiu cbn who took a promtnem part in the Revolution of 1867. 
He accompanied I to on the secret journey to Kurope which so 
greatly influenced the policy of botm Since the Revolution he 
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has often held a portfolio in the minisrry, making a specialty of 
matters of internal improvement. He v^as raised to the peerage 
in 188;. 

Isbtkawa Gyemont a famous roW»rr who flourished at the end of 
the sixteenth cenrury, and was noted fljr his physical strength. 
He was finally captured and boiled in oil ivith his only $oa, a 
child. 

Jfagaii, Count { 1838-), a member of the 7 o-a clan, rook a prominent 
pair in the Revolution of 1 867 and in the suppre^ion of tiic Satsuma 
rel>clIion. He was created a count in 1887, ami during his short- 
lived ministry in 1898 held the Home Office. (Ff^r hi* interest in 
representation and re.ponsihlc ministry, ftce the Index.) 

Itit Marqtiis (1H40-), was one of the yiamg reformers of the Chodiiu 
<lan, dinH'ting his agitation not f*nly against die shiigunate, hut in 
favour of foreign Intcrcour.e ami the assimilation of Western civilisa* 
tion, a tavrer journey to Ktirofic having convinced him that this was 
necessary to the progress <if his country* He has been called the 
constructive statesman «>f the Meiji epoili. Several visits to Kun^pc 
and America and a comprehensive study of their politics have fur-* 
ntshed him vrith the material from whh h he Itas sifted <iut the prin- 
ciples of goverttment that seem liest suiieJ to Japan ; hut his reforms 
have been too radical at times for the mturn to follow, a*i was the 
case in 1890, when a conservative rt'anion drove him from the 
premiership. He hud entered it{^)n the duties of this office in 1886, 
and has held it at intervals since, his last thort niinmry licing in 
1901. Previous to his being culled to the head of the government^ 
he held the portfolios of Public Works and of Home Affairs. He 
drafted the Conutitution, 7 "he C#erman system of government, 
rather than the i<Hr«cr, many-sided nystrni of America or (jreat 
Britain, ti the one be has taken as Ills nuHlel. Wlicn the new 
orders of nobility were iiutugurateil, be was made a count ; later he 
wati rui'ted to his present rank. 

Iwiara, Prince (iHa; 1883), a Court miirlc, was but modenttely 
opptised to the imroduction of fiireigti intercourse, amt a firm ally 
of the clan reloriners who ba/ked to the overthrow of the shogunatc. 
After the Kevfdiiciots of 1867, he was at the head of the new gtw- 
emmcnc and led the emlHUisv sent to the treaty |H)wers in 1871. 
He opposed the threatened invaiion of Korea in 1H74, and an 
attempt waa made m assaisinate him hy some of the /asver^r/, iiisti- 
gated by bis no-wur [loltcy and by bis attitude on the milirary-claas 
pensions. 

Iyimits$t (t604«»t6f 1), the third 7'okttgaw4 Bbrigun, succeeded to the 
title in tfia4, and firmly eataldislied the autocracy of the shogunate, 
vot. vi.~i7 257 
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His interestb were entirely domestic; lie continued the prowip- 
tion of the Christians and began the polity of isolation. His man- 
soleum^ like that of his grandfather Lyeya&u, is at NiLku. (See 
the Index.) 

l^i^asu (1942-1616), the first Tokugawa Shoi'un, began his career 
under Nobunaga and Hideyoshi, though at one time he oppoacd 
to the latter. He was pledged by Hideyoshi to protect rhe inter- 
ests of the latter*s son, but, disregarding the promise, he secured 
control for himself, winning his final victory in 1 600 at Scki»g;<-hara. 
In 1590 he had made Yedo the capital of the dlttrirt over which 
Hideyoshi had appointed him as ruler, and he now cstiiltlidicd there 
the mihury seat of the nation. As he belonged to the Miiianioto 
clan, he received the title of Shogun in 1603; and while lie manip- 
ulated the feudatoiies so as to prevent them fniin roinbining against 
his autocracy, on the other hand he net'huled the l'«m{H*ror fioin all 
contact with the outside world, and dcpiived him of everything but 
the semblance of penver. He interested him. t'li in internal itnptovc- 
nients, patronised the arts and liteiatuie, and left a *Megaey of 
maxims and rules of comluct, whitdi, however, cannot be ccui iilered 
as a code of laws ac<*<jrding ro the modem eimt eption of' that ternu 
Although he rcsignt*il m favour of lii* son in 1609, be rntitiniied ((» 
exercise the real autliotity during the remainder of hit life. lie \\ 
worshipped under the name of 'i'o,dto or (hmgen Kanta^ and bis 
mauNtdeum at Nikko ii one of the diow place* of Japan* (Sec the 
Index.) 

JimmUf rhe niyihinil first mortal ruler of j.ipan, was the great* grandehih! 
ofNinigi ((]. V. in the list of (jodi),4nd therefore fifth in deartit 
from the Sun Gcxldess. 'Phe legend gives 660 m c . a;» the date of 
his aecession, and coruiuets him through a seties of militaiy enter- 
prises and mirueulous occurremva. (See the Index.) 

a legendary female ruler, u said to have com calcd the death of her 
husband, the Hmperor C'huai, and to have governed as regent fban 
201 to 270. She is (Tcdited with a suierssful invasion of Korea, 
during the three years of which she hehi the future Kinperur Ojin 
in her womb. It is probably Itccause of thi:; fact that Ojiit is wor- 
shipped as the Ctod of War, Hachinmn, (Sec the Index.) 

Xatb KifomtsUf one of Ilidcyosht’a generals, was, like his eominauder, 
of low birth. Hu exploits in Korea ami his (vrsecution of the 
Christians made him a fxipuiar hero. He K worthipi^d under the 
name of Sei Shoko. 

Xttio Taka^mbl (ifi33-tH77), one of dir Choshiu reformers, wrote 
the address to the 'Phrone which secured the aiaditU/ti of the feudal 
system, was a tVivy Councillor in the new government and one of 
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the envoys to America and Europe in 2872. Later he was a 
member of the Cabinet, ilc lielievcd in popular represenution 
and in popular discussion, established one of the first newspapers 
in Japan, and was the author of the measure for local assemblies. 

Ktymuri (1 1 x8-x 181 ) was a son of Taira 'ladamori, who bequeathed 
to him in x 1 53 the leadership of the clan. In a contest originating 
in rival claims to the Imperial succession, he defeated the Minamoto 
clan in x x 56, and obtained possession of the Emperor and the 
whole of the administration. He endeavoured to destroy the rival 
house and filled all the oliices with hi> own kindred, lie was arro- 
gant toward the nobles and oppmssed the people, so that while he 
remained virtual ruler during his life, the poncr of hb house was 
completely shattered by the Minamoto within five >ears of hb 
death. (^See the Index.) 

Khhu Diiitbi (774-834) was a f<unou4 Buddhist prelate and sainr, 
popularly crctlitcd with an infinite number of achievements, includ- 
ing the invention of the Japanese ayllalsary. tie was sent to China, 
and on his return in 8x6, fuuxided the sect, sharing with 

Dengyo the honour of Itcing the earliest preacher of sectarian Bud- 
dhism in Japan. Hb life name was Ktdiai. 

Kojima Takimttru When in 1330 the Hojo vicegerent put down a 
rt*vo!t against hb {xiwer, he sent the Kmperor <»oiiaigo into exile. 
Kn foitii an attempt at rescue wan made by Kojirni Takanori, a 
young nohlemaxi, son of the lt»rd of Btiigr^ 'rhe attempt failed, 
and his followers refustrd to renew tu Anxi<m<) tliat the Kinpcit/r 
shoulil know that he hati not been forge^tten, titc yimng noblein.m 
entered the court of the inn where (Imiaigff was pa.»sing the night, 
and on the inner bark of a cherry-tree, which b the emblem of 
loyalty, wrote these lines : — - 

<<(> Heaven I deitroy not Krrirn 
While HnnreS still live*..” 

The allusion, which was to a Chinese king rescued from a similar 
fate by a faithful retainer, was utnler^ttiaHi iiy the Emperor, hut not 
by his ignorant guard. 'Fhe incident appealed to the lesrhetie 
sense of the Japanese, and has tieeii made the subject tif many works 
of art. Uter, Ktjima fell fighting fi»r the Kmperor. 

IVmcc of Mitu (ifiax-iyot'i), was the second chief of that 
branch of the 'Eokagawa dan. He made hi*! capital an intcllectuat 
centre, and fiegan the <*oin|ioritiiin of the <«Hiniory of Japan/' 
which Iiecamc a great luthtirity for cboie who desired to reiiabilifate 
the Inqxtrial power. As one phase cd' tins tendency, he |iafrf>niwd 
the «^*pure*’ Shinto moventetit, which professed to restore the Way 
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of the Gods to its pre- Buddhistic condition as a Kisis of the divine 
origin and right of the Emperor. (Sec the Index. ) 

Kumagai Naczane was a famous Minanioto warrior. During a siege of 
the Genipei war, he challenged a Taira, about to depart from the 
besieged fort. The Taira, w^ho was a noble youth named Atsu- 
mori, accepted the combat, and soon succumbed to his older antago- 
nist, Tearing oiF the helmet of his victim, Narr/ane was filled 
with pity by the youth and beauty of the ike thus revealed, resem- 
bling that of his lately fallen son. He determined at first to let 
Atsumori escape, but finally, steeling his iicart, he cut off the iiead, 
and carried it to his commander, Yusiiitsune; then, overwhelmed 
by remorse, he refused all rewards, ahandoneii his career, and Iw- 
came a Buddhist monk. The incident 1 ms Iven often reproduced 
by artists, and dramatised. 

Kusunokt Masashtge was one of the hertzes of the crairt f»f the Rmpemr 
Godaigo, and is worshipped as the hiau idea! of stainlf lf»yalty. 
He made the restoration of the Imperial power tlic aim vf his life, 
but his first attempt in 1331 was unsuctesshil. Heasdsted mover- 
coming the Hf^o domination in 1333, and tshen "f akatiji turned his 
sword against the Kiiiperor, Masasliige drove him fiorn the ea|)ital. 
But the loyal success ended here. Ma*aithige\* plans for destroying 
the Ashikaga general were rcijected and their author accuffcd of 
cowardias !n answer to the taunt, he f^arliereit a mtall tK»dy ol hii 
followers and charged u|um the main body of the enemy. All 
were tjuickly slain ex(*ept fifty, and with thei/e Masa^hige retired 
and committed suicide. (See the Iitdex^ ) 

daugitter of Hojb 'lokimasa, was one of the famous women of 
Japan. She was wooed and won by Vortcomo under romantic cir* 
eumstances, and rontrihured largely to his rise. After his death, she 
turned her unusual intellectual and administrative ability to fostering 
the power of her own houix;, the lIc»fo, at the expen'*e of her bus** 
the Minamoto, (See the Index.) 

Masakadff, a prominent member of the H'aira clan in the renth century, 
was one of the histone rebels of Japan. He was a governor in the 
East, but aspired to the conmd of the whole section, and set him • 
self up as a pseudo-Emperor. Against him the Imiarrial Court sent 
an army and invoked divine aid through a miraculous image of 
Pudo. Masakadu was defeated and slain, hut his t.pirit contimted 
to trouble the neighbourhoini of what is now 'Pokyo, am! to appeaiM 
it a shrine was ercc'ted, 'Phe rebel thui ttcramc a tutelary divtiuty. 
When the Imperial troops entered Yedo in t K6M, they destroyed 
the image, but Masakado is still reverenced as the emlxaiiment of 
daring, 
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MUhizam. (See the Index. ) 

Morif Vi^couut ( 1848-1 889) » a member of the Satsama clan> was 
sent abroad to study, being out of the country during the Revolu- 
tion. On his rcturif^ he took part in the reforms inaugurated 
by the new government^ especially in those relating to the abolition 
of feudalism. Later» he held diplomatic positions at Washington 
and Iiondon, and in 188$, having been ennobled, received the 
portfolio of Education. He was assassinated by a religious fanatic 
on the day the Constitution was proclaimed. 

Mmyosbi, son of Godaigo, was made Shogun after the fall of the Hojo 
family. I'his excited the jealousy of ^Fakauji, who managed to 
poison the mind of the Emperor against the prince, telling him that 
his son aspired to the throne. Godaigo pronounced Moriyoshi a 
rebel, and gave Takauji power to punish him. The unfortunate 
prince was taken to Kamakura, imprisoned, and secretly murdered, 
letter the Emperor had full reason to regret his rash act, and to 
connider his son as a martyr to loyalty. 

Nichinn (laaa^-iaSa), a Buddhist saint and sectarian, founded the 
popular sect which bears his name, called by (vrifSs the ** Ranters 
of Buddhism.’’ Ilis tenets were extreme, his attacks on the other 
sects virulent ; and this theological bitterness bred an equally bitter 
enmity among his opponents, that resulted in bis banishment. Re- 
turning after three years, he continued his proselyting with increased 
vehemence and was condemned to death. As in the case of Kn no 
Bhukaku, the sword was broken by heavenly mterpositton, and the 
saintliness of the condemned man being thus undeniably escablhfaed, 
he was released, but again exiled. A general amnesty brought 
about his return, and for the remainder of hii life be preac hed 
unmolested to the crowds of disciples attracted by his med and 
meihods. 

Nitta yptbhaJa (1x99-1338), a descendant of Yoritomo, was a cap- 
tain in the Hojo forces, but refused in X330 to fight against the 
Imperial army and raised a standard of revolt against the vicege- 
renc'y and in favour of the Emperor. Marching against Kamakura,* 
as the story goes, he cast his sword into the sea, and prayed the 
Chni of the Sea to consider his loyalty and tipen a path across. 
Next morning the waves had receded, and his army marched across 
on the dry strand to the attack on the Hojo capital. It fell, and 
with U the power of the vtccgerency (1333). In the subsequent 
war inttween the Emperor and Takauji, Nitta Yoshisada was one of 
the great capuins. 7 lie Ashikaga general defeated him and drove 
, Mm from Kydtd In 1336, and two years later attacked him in the 
North with an overwhelming force. Mortally wounded, Yoihisada 
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is said to have cut off his own head in order to prevent identifica- 
tion. He and Kusunoki Masashige arc the popular heroes of that 
period of rampant disloyalty. 

Nokunaga (i534-X582), one of the three greatesr gvncralr* of Japan^ 
was a Tokaidd chieftain of Taira extraction, in the general an- 
archy then ezisdngi he followed the fashion and inaile war on his 
neighbours, gradually acquiring great power. He supported the 
claim of Yoshiakx to the Ashikaga shogunate, hiit^ in 1^7) dcpr).ed 
him and took the power into his own hamlA. Not being a Mina- 
moto, he could not be Shogun, and his lack of adininistrarlve power 
prevented his victories from having any lataing value, no that he 
never exercised the control that was enio\ed by his »u«ve:iS(»ri, 
Hideyoshi and lyeyasu. He encouraged Chrintianity, Init merely 
because he hated the Buddhists. He wagcii rcmornelcss war upoii 
the sacerdotal soldiers of the great monastetiesi and hts c!r.uruttion 
of Hiyei-xan and llongwan-fi was art*ofnpaiiied by tndisrriminaie 
slaughter. His aim in Itfc was a noble one, to rehabilitate th*t 
Imperial power, and he looked the great strongholds ot Bud* 
dhism as the chief obstacle to thin consuinmatton. He wan avsai- 
sinated by one of his captains, who objected to being the subject of 
a practical joke. (See the Index. ) 

Okubif Tetbimitsu (XH30-XH7S), a memlwr of the Satatma elan and 
one of the most prtmtinent of its reii>rmer<i, hccaaie» after the 
overthrow of the shogunatc, a leading organtM^r of the new Im- 
perial government* He was the great imeq>reicr f*f foreign 
ideas, and made the foreign imlicy of japan his spetiai fieU. His 
ideal was a strongly centralised goveniineiu * - a fwrraual govern* 
ment— which could force the reforms it deemed net essary. He 
was active in suppressing the rel>c]Iion of hts clan, and within a 
few months was assassinated by some of die stddicru of the defeated 
province. 

Oiuma» Count CiS37-*')» made a specialty of finatuial measures in 
the reoiganised Imperial government. In 1MH9 an attempt was 
made to assassinate him, his leg being blown off* by dynamite. 
(For other details, see the Index. ^ 

Saig 9 Takamprf (1H27-X877), Kido, and Okulx) were considered 
the greatest of the early reformers. Saigo was a prominent retainer 
in the Satsuma clan, and in the development of his career it became 
evident that it was against the Tokuggwa control rather than for 
enlightened government” that he had battled. He commanded 
the Imperial form in the war with the shogunatc in t H6ff, and 
advocated war with Korea in 1873. Disappointed in this and 
finding himself utwblc to follow in the paths of the more radical 
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reformers, he resigned from the governin'*nt and retircil to Satsuma, 
where he began to plan the rehelhun that iiroke out in 1S77, and 
ended with his overthrow and death. (Sec the Index.) The 
rebel has now been forgotten and only the htilliaiit services in bchali 
of the Imperial power remembered, in 1K90 the ban of degrada- 
tion was removed and all his honours restored po* thumously, after the 
Japanese custom. More recently a monument has been erected to 
his memory. 

%an]o^ Piincc (1B36-1891), was one of the radical anti-foreign 
leaders at the Imperial Court, but became convened,, while in 
exile at Choshiu, to the necessity of terminating the perind of isola- 
tion, His position at Court made him a Vtduai'lc ally to the 
clan tcfomiers and an important factor in the Revfiiution and the 
new government, From 1871 to i8Hf> he wa-v at the head of 
the mini ary. In the new order of nobility he held the hii;hesC 
rank. 

Shintan (1173-1262) founded a sect known as the ProtcMants 

tif Butldhisin. lie preached salvation by faith alone, denied the 
efficacy of celibacy, di appri^ved of nionastertcs, and had the Scrip- 
tures written in the vernacular. 'Phe is variously known as 
Shin, ikko, and Monto. It l^ec'amc very niiliunt, and its great 
temple, I longwan ji, was ilearoyed by Nttornga, In the present 
efHich Sliinran ius liccn given the posthumous name of Kenshin 
Daithi, 

Sbfftffiu { <[72 621 ), son of tiic Km|H!ror Yranci and Regent during the 
reign of hit aunt Suiko, is known not only for his ihampioiiihip of 
Buddhism, but also for ld» refonns in the goventmem. He is cred- 
ited with having written a history of his country and with having 
tniroduccd the Chinese calendar. ( For hb conMttutiim and otiicr 
details, ia*e the Index.) 

Taifiuji (died in 13^8), the first of the Anhikaga Sho^^uns, was of 
Minamiuo descent, and nneived his title from the Knipercsr of tlie 
Nortlicrn or uairping Dynasty, which be had set up« (See the 
tniex.) 

TttkfJa Hkimirn was one of the Tbkaido eliiefcaina who 

otnainei! prominence during the period of anarchy that closed the 
rule of the Adtikaga Shoguns* He waged war uptm all of bis 
neigbhottrs, but eApectally upon Uyesugi Kenshin, and as a warrior 
wai roit^dtlcretl a peer of Nolmnaga, 'Phey did not, bciwever, 
come into t'lmfiid. IIi% coiuptests aided in restoring order to the 
lami, for what he guiiieit lie kepi, atui to his bravery he jmned the 
pftwrr ofadminiumion, whhh Nfdmnaga did not possess* 

are Hnkung was a Icgendaiy Prime Minister who served six 
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F«mperorft. He is said to have lived 2^5 or 360 }e.irs» and to have 
been born about 200 b . c . 

'ramistem was the nvui famous of the Minamoto archcr-t, a clan 
noted for skill in that exercise. The legend aLo endows him with 
marvellous strength. Though captured by the 'faira and muiiUrcih 
he escaped and lied to the islands to the southward. As to what 
happened then, the legends disagree. According to one, he was 
pursued, and after sinking one of the Tairri boats by means of an 
arrow, committed suicide. Another accfmnt sa\^ that he went to 
the IjOOcIioo Islands and ruled over the people there. /See the 
Index.) 

tamaio-taie (77-113), a ton of the Kmperftf Keiko and a great hero 
of the legendary ciavs, was sent while Mill a youth to overcome the 
western rebels. This he did by di«ginang liimdt as a girl, and 
when the rebel chieftains batl fallen victims to his charms, he drew 
his concealci^ sword and slew them. 'Hirn, cfbtaitiing the '4cred 
sword from the ^htinc of Ise, he set out agaitm. the eaaerti Aimis. 
These he subdued afier many adventures, and on hi * return inarch 
over the mountains had encounters with gornl and esil spirits, finally 
dying liefore he could reatdi his lather*s kVmrr. illi at'hievcmcnts 
are enshrined in many legends and have left their mark upon the 
names of various places. Many temples are dedicated to him. 

Toritm^ (n 47-1199), son of Minamoto Yoshiumio, larcamc the first 
Shogun and the founder of jn{»tnesc feudalism. When his father's 
force was finally overcome in 1159, the boy was rapnited and cr#ii» 
demoed to death. Kiyomori spared hiiti at tlie iiiterie^Mon of his 
stepmother, and Yoritomo was plated in the care of two ofiirers 
who were responsible for him. He grew up shrewd, antbhious, 
and unscrupulous. In uHo he rone agaitcif Kiyimiori*s tyranny, 
and with the help of his half-brother Yanhitsune ami his cousin 
Yoshinaka finally shattered the Taira power and exterminated the 
clan, root and branch. He made Kamakura hi^ capital, and Itegan 
the dual govemmenr that comimied to exist until 1HA7, For this 
purpose he placetl military men, his own relations, a^ t ivil governors 
over the provinces, and made them mspon- iWe to him, while he 
appointed military goveniors under like conditiona, A {lermaiient 
military force was to be maintained by each prov!m*e. To these 
measures the Kmperor ctmsented, and in 119a i>estowed U[mn 
Yorittmio the title of SeW 'I'ai Shogun or Rarbarian-sulHluing Cifen- 
ertiissifflo. He was one of the ablest rulers of' Japan, bur a heart* 
less^ tyrant. He looked with disfavour iijtoo ail other persom of 
ability or ambition, and killed off all possible rivals, im iuding his 
brother Yosbitsune* He left no succesanr $ his own children were 
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weaklings from whom the power soon passed to the fiunily of 
Yoritoxno''s wife^ the Hojo family* (See the Index*) 
nsbiiye^ called Hachiman Taro, or first-born of the God of War 
Hacliiman, was a member of the Minamoto clan in the eleventh 
century* He gave to his clan its first great prominence by conquer- 
ing the northern portion of the main iiJand* Yoritomo was his 
grcat-gre.tt-grand<ion* 

called the Morning^sun Shogun beraure of his brilliant and 
suildcn riw to power, was a coudn of Voritomo. Taking up arms 
against the 'faira, he cicH'ended upon the capital, Kyoto, and cap- 
tured it. ^'he ’raira fled with the young Kmperor Antoku (q. v.), 
and Yoshinaka prr^ laimcd Ciotoba Kmperor. The victor acted in 
an arbitrary iiiaiincr, iii(‘cnwd the cloiMcrcd ex-Kmperor Gosbira- 
kawa, bct anie jealous of hU r*»|trrior, Yoritomo, and finally forced 
from the Court the title r»f Shogun* Yorxromo sent YoshitMine 
against their cousin, and the young Shoguirs glory sank, as quickly 
as it had riwvi, in defeat and death* He was thirty-one years old* 

(Ivirn in 1x59), called the Rayard of japan, was a half- 
brother of Yoritomo, his mother being a concubine. She sacrificed 
herself m the demands of Kiyomori in order to rave her son^a life. 
The child was sent to a monastery to iHHome a Buddhist monk, 
but he escaftet! and found shelter In the north* When Vorittimo 
rose against the Taira power, Yoshiriime joined him and became 
hli greatest general. Yoshitsune*'i military ability and the admiration 
with which he was greeted, excited the jeahmsy of bis unnatural 
brother, who deterxninet! to coin{iass his death, but Yoihitsune 
again escaped to the friendly North. The touching letter that he 
wrt»te to his brother is still tr^sured in Japanese literature fur its 
pathos ami fraternal afieetion* He was finally put to death by his 
pmieetur^s son, who had been luliomed by Yoritomo. He is one 
of the mr/st {mpular heroes of Japanese history, and many traditions 
have gathered around his name* According to one of these, he was 
not killed, but e:aaped to Yexo, where he lived among the Ainot for 
many years; a statement that finds some support in the fact that his 
memoir i^ greatly reverenced by the inhabitsnts of that island. 
Another itaditton sayn that he escaped to the mainland and became 
the great Mon^viil Kmfxtror, Jenghit Khan* (See the Index, and 
MinkeL ) 

Murfiuh fists'-), a memlwr of the Chdshiuclan, took part 
in the Rcvohttion of' 1867, and lurcame Under Secretary of war 
in 1868* lie observed the Praticrt- Prussian war, ami after having 
Item assigned to command the army intended for the invasion of 
Korea in iSyj, was apptumcii Secretary of War in 1876* Xle b 
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best known throuj'h his cf}mmand of tlic Japanrse army in Korea 
durinji' the Chinchc war of 1894, but he has held vuiicms in 
the ministry, including; that of Premier. In Koica he di plavcd 
strategic ability of the first ordcr» and received the marqtsi^aic as a 
recognition. 
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Abe Manahiko* Siirfp;un mini tco 
rei)»rm admini .tration, ili. 173. 

Ahori^ijnct* i. 3^; ; rcvids if to, 

t(t2, 163. 

'Mjje of* the pn! lej'ftid of 
Japanr.c oripm, 1. 27-av; 
pj/tihlr trail .uipt trom C‘l»- 
tiese an'oiiiit^, St. 

Af,e (A the ttarion, u 4. 

Ap.rit ulture* annetu pniilurt^^ i. 

1 2 a $ oiiu iai cncvnira};enient» 
123 ; rire u( itcnclemaxi Urnu 
ers iii* 141 ; corniitiona in 
e|MK'h» iv. 

07-101 y 264, 264; ; ixia(ie<]tufe 
for home tieman<ls» vi« 217. 
iSVe if/ie lairulf Kice< 

Aimi» aboriyiirmt i« 3f ; chan|^ 
in nature^ 36. 

Ami> C*biel uf^ forrtsn poiic y, xiu 

421 . 

Akit coiirteMn^ 1. 233. 

AntuteruMi Okanii, ittoUleM tif the 
mt\, lep.rml, i. r/, aSp f7i v. 
t«»o» tin. 

AinKirttfitp nariMtuI (iiaracTerintii* 

1. t}» l8« *yh 

AnmMf»ieor*» ani ictit, L M ; 
ver'<r tiiAkiti|;|iii*itm»ru (A, 
s«/u» 2tv» iii. t im»(< 

ills* i. 10. t64p li. tSMt 
of Nara r|itf>t'iip i* 1 ; of |{ri4it 

eprK^it ttya u^$f atH i/o; 
rompixitif; of trireiw»« iii. t 0 1 
afMiliMff epof 'bt 1$; of mid * 
di« cImo« ia Military eimcht 


Amusements ( continued) i 

64 ; pkm-liloN’«jm fete, vi. 53 ; 
five festivals of the icaion, 6*1 ; 
rherry-Wo . lom fete, 64-67 ; 
tihcIMihh picnic, 67-71 » vari- 
o«H fh iwer ' fete 72; moon 
fete, 0^ OS ; chry:»anthemum 
fete, r/S. 8 ff «f/ir Dancing, 
Kc. rivals (iaine , Olmrrvancei, 
Pulilic Mory ^teiling, Tca Cere- 
smonial, ^rheatre, Wrestling. 

AntCutral wor^hi{^ priita*yal, t. 
40 ; and pmemai justice, it. 
140 $ Uui of Shinto, v* X 15 ; 
Buit iete, vi. 74-77« 

Ando, Sb*»i;utt minister, on the 
r iii. 19; ; on assasdiiation 
ofi{rtr«kcn, 20 1. 

Atidf* Sayemon, Hojo follower, 
riory of his .suicide, ii. too. 

ArnmaU, dtaracrer of wild, v« 
191. 

Annals, prinoTval, i. 26, Sti, 247 ; 
coni|)o-ition, yt; rrliant*e on 
C*hnn‘;*’ semreen, K0-H3, 

Anrakiiati Siukutirn, founder of 
ficitooi of public iiory -telling, 
vK inj, n?. 

Ainri eta, iii. 190, 2$4. 

Aral Haku'4*kiv Shogun minister, 
attcntpni to check imperialiMie 
rendeneiec, iii. 139; reaiorei 
coiita^T;* sundard, 1491 eclectic 
phtlosotihy, iy. ijoi ritional* 
txm, V. t X 2. 

Archery, AV# Bow and arrow. 
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Architecture, ancient dwellings, 
i* 62-64., 250; improvements 
under Chinese influence, 84, 
106; plan of Nara, 133; in- 
troduction and use of tiled 
roofs, 137, ii, 64, iv. 19; 
edicts for better dwellings, i. 
138; of Heian epoch, 197; 
Palace at E/oto, 198 ; noble- 
men’s houses of Hei^n epoch, 
X99, 202 ; interior of noble- 
man’s house, 202-205 ; plan 
of KyCto, 253-255; military 
residences of Military epoch, ii. 
60-67 ; fire-proof storehouses, 
67, 280, iv. 20; temples, ii. 
81-86, Hfj ; mausolea, 86 $ tea 
vilion, 255; pagodas, 281; 
ronial mansions at Yedo, 
iv. XX; Shoj'un’s castle, 12 ; 
Nikku mausoleum, x 4'* 1 7 ; 
common dwellings of Yedo, 
17, 21-23, gateways ami 
barracks of baronial mansions, 
21, nlf0 Decoiation, Fur- 
tifleacums. 

Area of Japan, i, 247. 

Aristocracy, office -In Jifing, ancient 
hereditary, i. 51 ; divine origin, 

5 X ; power of patriarchal fam- 
ilies, 86, xoo; their over- 
throw, lox, xxo ; grades ami 
costumes, X07, xoB, X4X-X43, 
209, ii. 91, 92; land ami 
rank, x x6 ; freedom from taxa- 
tion, XX 8 , 170, xi. 125; re- 
birth of hereditary, i. 158, 161, 
167, x68 ; ac<|uisition of great 
estates, i6x ; imperial hered- 
itary, during 'rokugawa shogun- 
ate, iv. 5 ; 'lokugawa shoguxiate 
hereditary, 8, a8, 33, 35. 
Srt als^ Court, Nobility* 


EX 

Arisugawa, Prince, foreign policy, 
lii. 215. 

ArUigawa, prim ely family, hered- 
itary privileges, iv, 5. 

Annour, pnmnwal, i. 47; t|^(w, 
ii. 157; matcrialf., 158; orna- 
mentation, 158; hori^% 160, 

Army, reason fiir modern augme x- 
tation, i. x6, x8; compared 
with Knropean, t. 9, v. 71- 
73; efficiency, i. 21-23, vi. 
223 ; organ! .athm and con- 
scription under 'Paikua refitrms, 
X. 1x0; mcdi.i*val, ii. xi 6 , 
x6i ; ancient, 176; modern 
military school, iii. 173; mi- 
cleu.n of modern, iv. xi;6; in 
8<iigo insurrcctmn, 214 ; con- 
scription, 206, V. 8n, 8t, 83 ; 
fitrcnyih, 1,3 ; f-»irign dcpmia* 
lion, 68. .V/y a/if Feudali.tm, 
Military < la*' . 

Art, C.‘hiiicM* infl«em*c, i. 144^ 
ii. 109; development in Mili- 
tarycp»»»*h, ii. 77, 2/9; tdiicial 
encourtigctnrnt, 78, xtiH itl ; 
xntiiicnccsrin dcveloptnrnt, 155; 
and twt'irr, 245; itifliirnce of 
'Pea (Vremonial, 268 270, 
272-275. the arts by 

name am! later index. 

Asarniira, famoirf ariber, ii. 1 ft, 

Athikaga family, brumh of the 
Minamotft, ti. 16; plated in 
power by Takanji, 16, 20; 
principles of {um«rr, 24 ; atti- 
tude cowani the stwerrign, 
204* Sfi* abtt Ctoveriimcnt 
(Military efunh), 'Pakanjl, Yo- 
sbimara, Yoshimirsu. 

** Awciatcii death,” practice xif, 
and revival In military suicide, 
xi. 223, 225. 
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Afiukai^ court fanuly, hereditary 
accomplidimcnty iv. 6. 

BAir;AN. See ffthida Kampei. 

Bando soldiers, I. 163; 

control, 169, ii. (j, 13 ; moral 
decline, 25. See ah 9 Nlilitary 
class. 

Bankin}% mediaeval rice exc hanges, 
vi. 180; dcvclopinenf, 187- 
190; early banknotes, 187. 

Bair/^ui, Kninay.au a, on lij’hfs of 
roveieign, ii. 206; political 
pliilo*oph\, iii, Ms -137, iv* 
t praciical reforms, lit. 
136; di cipUvs 137. 

Banow/. of piiisnevai Japan, t. 40* 
44. 

Barter, early, vi. 130; rice as 
Mamlard of value, 13;$ in 
fi^reiyn traile, 172. 

iiaflihiHiscs, puldic, of ^roLugawa 
c|ifi(h, tv, I I 7 **<i 19. 

Biygar*, kintls, ii. 4;. 

Rt?nkci, Yoilti(.nmeN follower, iii. 

Billi of exchange, ititnaluction, 
vi. 149. 

Btmin Islands, acf|nired, U 3* 

Bni Uht»n}\eu »V#c Divination. 

Bow and arrow, chief weapon, ii* 
laH; skill in nang, 12H, 130*- 
1)3$ M/ff and inatmal, 130, 
e.Hjt; method of using, 133; 
ki«<Js tif' art hcry, 134 ; suiJcr- 
sririotri, v, 193, 

BtHnry. iv. S3'’ Jtfi* 

Brigandage in llciari rina h, i. 231* 

Britt 4 i, atcti e i’ailtolii prie ns of 
polhical iitirigue, iit. lafl; 
warned ofT, 160, 162; hom- 
BarJ Kagodiima, 21H; and the 
exKra*territorial trilmnab, v. 30, 


Brifi'h (e^ntmi/eJ): 

36-38; occupy Wei-hai-wei, 
67. 

Bnar/e age, reprc'icnicJ by bar- 
rows, i. 41, 4v 

Budithi-m, introduction, i. B9 ; 
reteption, 90, 91 ; original 
creed, 90, 129, 176, ii. 227, 
V. 142, 2^8 ; aimed piopaga- 
tion, i. 92 ; earU y.cal 4)f ctiurt 
and noMch for, 9a, 93, 97, 

1 34, iKi, 231 ; mipenal 
monk**, 94. 184, 251, 2^7; 
reason fl^r favourable rci epthm, 
90; f.hares in the adndniara- 
lion, 93; rc.uht» <»f tntroiluc- 
tion, 97, 103, 183; and the 
basi.4 of .sovereign power, 94 ' 
97, 1295 union with Shinro, 
96, 129, V. 143, 171, 182; 
character ofpriest:*, i. 97, 1H9, 
239, V. i6^, 170; hitereu in 
welfare of the people, i. 124, 
133, 1H3 ; music, 134 ; tem- 
poral amt militant power, 139, 
161, 163, 184, ii. 6, 12, 13, 
31, iii. 'jio-112, 113, t2o; 
mon eiiary motives, i. 1 84 ; amt 
sujH^raition, 176, 178, 180; 
TenJai sett, 180,^ v. 14 
238 ; sett, s. I Ho, v. 

<44 *147 ; <4*pn ithat tit Chris - 
liaiiiry, ii* 32 ; *Aen set t and the 
luiliiary cla%s, ii, fti, 227, v. 
s 30 ; Ja]«anc e attitude towtird, 
ii. * 7.34 V. 132 * 74 ! 

and tile dcvelopmeni c*f the 
drama, iii. 23 31, 48; No- 
biinagii*s enmity, fix; dc* 
nouneed, 136; Fuke'-$hu and 
ilic hmu^n^ iv. J I ; influence 
on private opinion, 106 ; adap- 
tability, V. 140, XSI t well of 
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Buddhi!>m (^c 9 ntinucd)i 
salvation by faiths 147-149, 
258-2 $9; Nichircn wot, 149; 
rites, 162-164, 169; modern 
influence of Christianity on, 
x66; relation to the State, 
166-169, 174-176, 249; 

nqaintcnance, x89. Su ai\$ 
Religion, Shinto. 

Bunshi family, educational mo- 
nopoly, i. 1 26. 

Buretsu, emperor, cruelty, i. 85. 

BusbL See Military class. 

Calendar, vi. 35, 53. 

Censors of Tokugawa shogunate, 
iv. 31. 

Cba-ne-yu. See 'rea C?crcmiiniaL 

Chikamatsu Mon^ayemon, drom- 
ari&t, iv. 149, vi. 1 1 x. 

China, claim to IJunds, 

i. 3 ; age of tlic empire, 4 t 
conditions, 4; dtvadcnce, 5, 
13; sold japan during period 
of isolation, 8 $ hegemony in 
the Far Kast, 17, 74, vi. 159, 
16 z; ancient intercourse svith 
Japan, i. 69 ; influence <m 
Japan, 71, 75, 103, 106, 126, 
151^ ii. 109 ; colonists U) an« 
cient Japan, i. 75, 83; early 
references to Japan, Ho; re- 
newed intercourse with Jtf{tan, 

ii. X08; Japanese piratical 
Arrays, iii. 104; Formtna iti^ 
cident, iv. 209 ; claim to Rtu- 
kiu Islands, v. 41 43 ; attitude 
toward her buffer states, 43 ; 
Boxer insurrection, 67 ; Japa- 
nese hopes for, 75 ; trade with 
Japan, vi. 127, X44, 148, 150, 
158-162, 171-173, 238. See 
Abe Chinese war. 


Chinese war, approximate rauw, 
i. 1 7 , V. 44 n ; ulriinare 
cause, i. 17, v. 54 ; rcMiIr,, i, 

iH, V. 6z 6;; i. z'); 

condiuf, zr ; outl reak, v. ^3* 
inihicocc ot {a{Miir'C dome tie 
poliiic;, 5?; prMgre.*, 56- 59; 
ca.uahic'i, ^7; j:n%o% of peat**, 
59 ; KiiiMpeMii interim'iHC, 
6o. 

Chi.uga, Prince, f*rci;:n pedicy, 
hi. 2zt. 

Chonen, a auMont of a 

journey to C hin.i, i. 7a. 

olficrr contrtdling outra*^; 
dais, ii. 4 ?, 47. 

ChoJmi pr* vm<»% ami firrign ayl 
tation, iii. 214 ; lir;*i on lorriyn 
ship*, a.*;; arouk *.« K^fo, 
225 5 aitaued b*# diips 

226 ; :.hMguna»r rvpediricmi 
against, rz;, z\\; edic f apain:.f, 
234; leLirioii to Sat tima prov 
hue, 2^4 2^7; flef •utren* 
dered to lice Mfvereigri, iv. 189, 
I 9 «>. 

Ciirir.riunii> , tion and early 

!.uivc»H, ii. 1 2, ill. 1 02, io«'. 

X In ; «i|if»oition, li, ; siit. 
tiidr of Noiuinaga, 3 lit. 1139 
fillw mt'thcHis lO), It6; 
peered f»f polhii al dedgiu, 1 1 3, 
117, 119, 125; ilnleyodii''» 
atritmie, tij 119; milimm 
spirit, 115, 126; per^ecuftofi 
of, 116, iiH, 122 ; cjturtd of 
FrariiUiiant am! 117; 

defiance to wiidar aurlntritv, 
118 121; I>rva^ttS iftiiitde, 

1 19 -126; grfiwrlt, 1229 ex- 
termination decreed, 123 ; Jewit 
monopoly abolished, 123; jap« 
anesc attitude toward, drfetidec], 
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Christianity (eontwurii): 

iz6; extcrniiiution^ 127, 156; 
responsible for clo'inf; of Japan, 
129; xnrAlcrn iniluciu'e on 
Buddhism, v. x66 ; C'hri^nan 
ofhcials and Shinto cereinnnial^^ 
182*185; modern coiidiMoii, 
184, 

Church and State, ancieii! tinlnn, 
i. 52, 54, 93 ; modern tela 
tion, V, 166 1^9, 17J--X76, 
178, 249, 259. 

Ci\il liberty, rij*Jit of private 
opinion, hi. 132; under the 
CVinaiirution, iv. 239. 

New.spa}»ers, Property. 

Civil service, ancient exaniinurions 
i. tn8; cliaraticr of modern 
oiliiials, V. 93 ; gratici and 
rank, 94 ; pay and numlnT of 
central ptwerninvnt ofHcials, 95 ; 
IimmI otfieial;;, 99, 286. 

Civil war, revolt of the aborigine), 
i« t6it, l(Uf 163 ; ciisordeMfif 
1 Irian epoch, 230; j.ttifeofilm 
^laira and Minamoto, ii. 5, 6 ; 
between itnjKTMl and military 
power, 12, 14 25; feudal 

anarchy, 28 3^1, iii, 88; Shi« 
snabara revolt, 127,; Yen/sin-- 
Mirrerchm, iv. 208; Sai|’o*a 
rebellion, 213 <2 15. 

CiviliHation, v4v*ur and power iff 
avainilatiftii, i. 5, 9, 11, 12, 

23;, 50 ; {H*tt«Kl ofisadaiion, 6 
9, hi. X 29 ; changes due to 
renewal »f foreign intercimrie, 
i. 9«tx, iv. 2I5»<2I9, 234; 
pr/ims u( mf()eriority, i. x Xi iii- 
ambiiion, I, 13-15V 18, 
90; liatrtofhm, 14, ii. 208^- 
2X0, hi. 170, 1 78, V. 185 j at- 
tinitle of the Occident, i. x 5 ; 

vox., vi,~l8 ^ 7 J 


Civilisation (tonlwueJ): 

faculty of organi.oation, 21, 50, 
vi. X92 ; handicapa to advance- 
ment, i. 21, VL 221 --227$ 
dependencx* on governmental 
iiiifiarivc, j. 24, 83, 90, iv. 
2|f); C'hin« e influence, i- 71, 
83, 103, i<.6; pIog^e^s of an- 
nent, 8;, r 5 ; effect of 
Buihilii m, 97, ns;, 183; 
I.ivc of Iscjufy arid valour, ii. 

77 » 'i. x.V vffect of 
luiiy p'Mi r »jf 'r»il.apawii epoch, 
iif. 144 ; imiividuid at- 
tempt • to acrpdie Occidental, 
148, 163; japanan Occidental 
nation, 246; Cf/n.ervatism in 
Co .tunic and dwellitip, iv. 2 3 - 
26 ; conciliation and courtesy, 
1 03 109. 

CIa^.e'., patrician and plctx*ian, !. 
X(/3; amiettf, xo8, 109, v« 
X37*i40$ mediaeval, h. 40, 
284, iv. 4 ; Etii itf outca,.r, ii. 
4* 49»vi. 232; the styal. 

lant,’^ iv. 144 148. »V,y aM 
Atb.t(ict.n y, Crime, Military 
cla«{, Noldlity, Serf'*, Social 
roiulirion. 

(1eanrmc..N, !. 64, 214, v. 126. 

C'ointnert e, AVc 'IVaile. 

CVmimunic atif m . *SVy 'I Vadc,'I Vavel. 

Ctmeiliarion, Japanese trait, iv. 
103 *107. 

Clmcubinage, recognition, i. X(;s4, 
ti2, 114, 140; royal, t66, 
244 ; Shftgun, iv. 36 39. 

C^mder, J., on temple architecture, 
h, Hi*8fi; on mural paiminy/., 
88; on lainhcape gardening, 
aj?* * 59 ^ a 4 <‘»s <>« pagoda^ 
28 1 9 on flower arrangement, 
iii. tjt 14* 
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Confucianism, introduction, i. 76, 
84 ; doctrine and influence, 85, 
10s, 127, izS, 252, iu 172, 
224, iii. 167, V. I3i-i36f 
159, 289; and government, i. 
1 29 ; and the vendetta, li. 1 40 ; 
and patriotism, iii. 95; anu- 
feudal tendencies, 134, X38; 
preached, 143 ; political creed, 
156; exposition, iv. 1 31, and 
divination, v. 221. See also 
Philosophy. 

Constitution, promulgated, iv. 
234; character, 236, 243; 

provisions, 238. 

Cooking. See Food. 

Costumes, primeval, i. 45, 4^ ; 
personal ornaments ntjt worn, 
48 5 tattooing, 67, iv. 165 ; 
methods of dressing the hair, i. 
107, X44, 209, 212, 22s, ii. 
92-95, 104, iv. i 77 -* 79 t 
183, 218; hats as insignia of 
rank,!. X07, xo8, 14X; male, 
in Nara epoch, x 39 ; footgear, 
X40, ii. 99, iv. X 78 ; suxnptuaxy 
laws, i. 140-144, ii. 98, 99^ 

iii. 143, iv. X57-16X, 163; 
and rank, i« 142, 209, 213, 
ii. 91, 92; colour and rank, i. 
X43, 209, ii. 92; female, in 
Naxaepoch, i. I 43 » *53 5 n**'*'^ 
in Ileian epoch, 208, 2x2; 
female, in Ileian epoch, 209- 
2X2 ; treatment of the face, 
2x2, ii. 91, 104, iv. X77- 
x8o; staining of tlie teeth, i. 
212, ii. 92, 104, iv. x8o; of 
Military epoch, ii. 9X-99; 
development of the girdle, 95, 

iv. X79; hats of Military epoch, 
ii. 97 ; family badges, 98 ; 
and seasons, X03 ; modern cun- 


Costumes (^cofftiaueti): 

servatism in female, iv. 23 ; of 
Yedo court ladies, 176; feu- 
dal soldier’s, 177; female, in 
Tokugawa epoch, 179-183; 
for various dances, vi. 8u- 
82. 

Court, imperial, early zeal for 
Buddhism, i. 92, 93, 97, 134, 
x8x, 184, 251 ; lack of fixed 
residence, 13! ; necessity of a 
permanent capital, 192; eti- 
quette of Nara epoch, 145; 
rank clasdriration, 165 ; cfTcm- 
ina(7 and immorality in Hclan 
epoch, 187 ; paHtiines in Ileian 
cpoc'h, 1 90-*! 9 5 ; vicissitudes 
in Military epot h, ii. 14, 29, 
51-54, 58, 88; c<»mlitioiu in 
Tokugawa cpodi, in. 90, iv. 
5-8 ; hereditary acctiinpiCih* 
meuts, 5 ; Shintfl YCtcmimial., 
V. 178- 1 85. See a/io Ari*- 
tocraev, Kmperor, *Shi»gun. 

Courte.^y, national cluracteriaic, 
iv. 107 *109. 

C'ouns of law. SW Jii aice. 

Creation, theory, v. it #8. 

Crime, aniicnt catcgtiry, i. 59, 
60, 68 ; na/e, iv. 50 ; 

51-5;; modern t limtiuti cla « tt*n 
and systcnii, 79 91. «SVy aho 
Justice. 

Customs, cleanlincv., t. 64, 214, 
y. 126; hospitality, iv. 25; 
profeshitnial greetings, 87, 264 ; 
courtesy and conciliatton, t03«* 
109; vagaries, x6a; fiaivy, vu 
32. See also Ciyirnacion, Cos- 
tume, Ktiquette. 

Dai(.o, emperur, supenaitirm, K 
179. 
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Daigo, noble fannly, hcretJifury I 
privilegf>, iv. " j 

Daihachi, Watla, fiinUfUs an her* j 
n. ijz. i 

Dancing, beginniiijM, i. 6^ ; bar- 1 
mniiy of Japanea! mtnir, potfry, I 
ami, X 54 ; inipt^rram c in Ht ian 
epoch, 2i»;f 22^5 tl'*vvlopmciu 
ami varxetitt't in I Irian 
220-J2H; the atui 

anti the origin of lite 
drama, 226 -a aH, iiL 21-2K; 
tlic N» dame -Itaina, aK ; 
/M, vb 76, 83 ; tharattrr, 78, 
*345 Vt»}Mir, 79; the 
eJufi of Kyoto, 80; the | 

^//itdamx*, 8 x ; the J 
82; (diaiarier of the chamif ', 
82$ t<{n*cix»rn chattm^tp 83, 

S(te ahp (iciiiha. 

Datijuro, Ichikawa, fatnotiM ac t^r, 
vi« 119, I aa $ cinoluinriff 4, 

1 19. 

Dan/ayctnon Yorilanr, inaile 
ii. 43; power ami poM*. 
tion, 49, 

Dt-bt. AVr 

)>erf»rattiiii, fmcrtor, In Military 
cpoih, ii. 66, a8(» ; mural 
paiiiringi of templet, 87 89 ; 
of Shogun*n palace, iv. 1 a ; lor 
New Year, vi, 36, 49 ; for the 
fere, ;t i u,r the /i,n 
tr aivai, 74. 

Dengvo Daidti, liiuiuier of 7/W#// 
wet of Iluddhi^trip !• iHo, v, 

290, 

Deputlrn of ToLiigawa fihogtiiiate, 
iv. JO. 

Diet, eotriririitiim r#f tiatiofial, iv, 
238, 24/, 464; power*, a;9, 

24tt ; loiiditiont, 2)9 441, 
4675 iiithience of Hiane of 

375 


ts/i/iurJ i : 

454; procedure, 2^7*- 

in fint part </f eighteenth 
, in. 148; fircH in 
1 49. 1 1 ; ; in .second 
ha!t «*! ci. :irrr*n*h century, x 54 • 
famine in 18^-183^, '162. 
Divitutjon, *sab., i. 87 ; offi- 
«:al, 174 pinnple tit 

the /fn k ' ** V, 721 ; 

J 72 z\f‘* ap ; 

pt'^c ‘^r., 44 ^; p ^puhirifv, 

448; tjy, /a8, 

I)i%* 4 *rr*r, am irnt couteption, i, 
104 ; i!phf tip omW 'laikwa 
iij, AVe uts Mar 

liape, 

Dok)o, Buddhi'f tm^nkp nanpirn 
fo olttain the thrmr, i, ^t, 9;, 
ii. aK;. 

Dohiiirth of am lent japan, t. 4M. 
4 I» 

Drama, origin, iii. 41 48; li*’- 
velMpiM'^m m Miiirary epoih, 
48 ,tl, 48 ; the later, ;i ; 
amt the Indian fit ona, 32 ^4 ; 
and thr C*hinrne drama, 34 ; 
uprrinrn f»f thr- i,oJ>, j;; 48; 
niorahiy, 49; rasly aaliirmrt, 
50 ; pl.iis of the farcr^*, 3 ».i ; 
T^asimrn farce, tt* 

Wiu Theatre, 

Diink, rally 11 a- i\t I, 60; in 

Nata c|H*»h, 146 ; In I Irian 
rp«h, 714, 438; i»rdi»'va] 
brewing regulatimcr, vi. iMt« 
AVe Food, ’IVa* 

Diinh, condiiiom of rvtlntive 
trade, i. 7, 8 , id, 148, vh 
sf»7- 171* I oimnmdal eon* 
vrtiiioti of t 6 iri. iti, 144; 
lecunr Cathoitc ]^icati iif patit* 


I X I) K X 

Di-f i , 
I*v-i 
460. 

Di a -Tcr., 

cent ,r' 
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Dutch {conttnued)i 

ical intrigue^ 125 ; advise 
abandonment of isolation, 164. 

Dwellings. See Architecture. 

Barthquakfs, not mentioned 
among early evils, i. 60; in 
Yedo, ni. 1495 superstitions 
concerning, v. ipi. 

Echlzen-no-Kamo. See Mizuno 
Tadakuni. 

Education, l)eginnings, i. 12$; 
first schools, 1 27 ; curriculum, 
127 ; influence of Confucianism, 
127, 128, 252; in accomplish- 
ments 219; lack of moral 
teaching, 229; schools of 
Heian epoch, 229 ; University 
of YedoduringTofciigawa cp(H*h, 
iv. 133; schools for military 
class, 134, 136; popular lec- 
tures, 135 j elementary, 136- 
141 ; Chinese students in japan, 
V. 765 modem compulsory, 
77; elementary, 77, 78; kin- 
dergartens, 795 elementary train- 
ing-schools, 79 ; middle schools, 
79; high schools, 80; and 
conscription. So, 81, 83; 
training schools, St ; normal 
schools, 81; universities, 82; 
pay of teachers, 82; private 
institutions, 82 ; athlctic*s, 83. 

Emperor, divine right, i, 29, 94- 
97, 129, it. 22, 37, lii. 88, V. 
138, 176-178 ; royal consorts 
i. IS®, 167, 2S3, ii. 1$, ill. 
</>; royal concubines, t. 166, 
25s; military class attitude 
toward, ii. 201-207 ; ctjtnplete 
secludon during 'foktigawa 
epoch, ill. yo, iv. 7 ; share in 
the reorganisation, iv. 236$ 


Emperor (centmued^, 

financial condition, 237; powers 
under the Constitution, 239, 
242. See aho C^overnmenr. 

Ethics. See Buddhism, Moral.}, 
Shinto. 

Ethnography, i. 36-40, v. 232. 

Etiquette, Sliotoku on, i. 99 ; of 
tiavclling, 208, ii. 116; oifuial, 
of Nara epoch, i. 14.^; and 
morality in Heian epoth, 189; 
delight in the allegorical, 217; 
table, of Military cp«Kli, ii, 
1 12-114 ; clahoratemss, 114; 
formalism as a national trait, iv. 
109-1 * * 5 of New Ycar*.i calls 
vi. 37- 39. See 'IVa Cere- 
monial. 

Kxtra-rcrritiirultriimnal v. 28-41, 

Fam».y, ancicm, i. 61 ; orgaiiiia- 
lion under the 'rat's wa rHormt, 
III; adtiiimstraiivr and repon* 
sihle local group, i ta, 1 ty, iv. 
92; fealty ami irucanguinhy, 
li. 21 2-2 14; attildfioti and 
eonsangutnity, 214. See 
Marriage, Proprrrv. 

Pantily Imdgr., u'c, ii. 98, 99, 
102; origin, lo », 101 ; (aif' 
ticiilar, too, tc^t. 

Fencing, See Sword. 

Festivals prtfcci.hm tif tuteiaiy 
deities, vi, i 3 ; Satin, of 
Tokyo, ^ 10 ( Kanda, of To< 
kyt), 10 12; (lion, of Kyoto, 
*5 *7; Tun-m 17* 

19$ fire, of Kyoto, 19 '>21 ; 
TsttiuMia^ in Otid, 21 ; Uugh- 
!»g, id Way, 22 24 1 id athirtic 
character, 24 jt ; and Mtfier- 
stitions 31, See a/ta 
Vint'cs. 
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Fcudali»m» foreshadowed » i. ifH, 
i6?, 169-172; complete ts- 
tabli&hmcnt, iu 6»xo, 26, zH : 
lyeya:.u*& measures, iii. 95 - i 
94; organi.^ation» iv, 9 •* W ! 
iHiJ, 263; criminal suivivals | 

87 j overthrow, X H7--194, * 

201, 21 1-2 x;, V. 11. tSVe 
( iovernni^*m ( M irrary 
epwh, '^FfAupawa ep-^cli ) , 
Military clavu 

Filial piety, laws to enfort'c, iv. 

113 ; ami proaitutioii, vi. 9.|. 

A>e Ancestral woi hip. 

Finances, latk ot (apital, i. 23, 

V. 24, 2;t ; emltarr.!* .mem of 
Tokusywa, hi. 147 1^0, i6t ; 
fvmdirion^ aif iiegioiiiiip, tif 
ntoilcrn era, v. 2 ; ereaiiim of 
a Mirplu*!, 7 ; specie reserve, 7 ; 
foreign opinions, 9; foreign 
loans, 10; gold siaiulard, 

249$ national delii, ix 14, 

; revenue and espemlirurr^, 

14 21 ; national wealth and 
im'onii*, a I ; di •trihitfion of 
svealih, 22; goltl output, x\; 
ilevciopmeitt of re<ouTo*.s, 23, 

23, ziu «SVe aiiu IlaiiLini', 
latans, Money, 'raxation. 

Fidiing industry, vi. 239, 

Flair* nw, ii. 160, 2H3. 

Flower*, love cd, i. 194, vi« 63* ; 
prineiptrs of' arrangetnent, iii. 
9x3; rcrepraeles, 14 ; varhaM 
fereA, vt. n, 64, 66, 7a, 9«. 

Fooil, priituwal, i. 4<^; during 
Naraepoih, 146 ; during I Man 
rpoeh, 2x3 '21?; during Milh 
rary e|HK'h, it. 106; (ulmarv 
Bit dtiriiig Military epub, 11 x ; 
table efi<|uette, x 12 114. 

Foreign nrlationi, spirit nt rxpaii* 

tt 77 


Fore'pn (c*infi»aeJ): 
x.m, i. 2-4, vi. 167; hegin- 
nixip of ni>dttrn, i* 9; Occi- 
drnral attitude toward Japan, 
X?, V, 69-71; C’hintNc war 
tfui i*cj;e«.'ix,y in the Far Kaa, 
i. x6 xX ; aiiil»:?i.n m xs’orld 
pi-wer, 17-19; d* ire f »r ciji»a! 

w:r)i tie Ooi.ivnr, iH, 
19; h.>n.!u.i; , ^3*/; ; Iv^vasu 
9 tn‘ 4 f , 111. 04 ; } 1*1*1 y < • isula- 
fjoti irh ***"'“* 

iM pr^* vt\*: i »da*h»n, i 39 16; ; 
prav t'* aprfMi'T i 'dat: *n, • 

f</re?j;o advi' *• rf/'aiti t 5 • lao rn, 
164 ; arii^a! ol C'»'iaunnd'a« 
IVtr\, 16;;; x.o-}ia.n, 163. 
l6)f, 172; departure ami re* 
turn, 171* tieatv wMt ridted 
Jswif., 172 ; I .’'^/le demved a» 
to the treafv, 1 73, X74, 179 J 
reiipthai ot tar * f rwien rejTe. 
:eii?afive, 174 ; end of h Jarinx^, 
* I’V ; iorripn agita 
tioo, 173, iH;, 214 ; partrs 
•♦n ipr o ai of, 176; foreij'M 
pdiM nt the imperial! cuun, 

179. *ni 

|M]ny ni Ii, 1H3, iHt;, 233 ; 
|*id It* taiih ot {apan d/adsirJ, 
1X3; rX ', 19H 2r»4, 233 ; real 
and a .urnrd polie) of shogun 
are, iH^ iX-, 19H, are*, 2s 3 i 
fnilirarx* c las^ aiitay/misiii rti 
foreign ixiirrtoiir^e, 191, 193 ; 
ai-^a-'ination of Piteignefs and 
hherati, 192, 193, 2t»t, 212; 
ionadrrati* HI on «mi lureiyit 
agitation, 19} *19; ; r«|»iilrioo 
of foreigners ordered, 219, 221, 
223, 224; results of Riihard* 
om iiutrdrr, ifB, zzo, 221, 
224 1 Kbimo fio seki episorte, 
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Foreign (cmwued)i 
2 Z}, 2 z 6 , 329, 3 $ 6 ; over- 
throw of «nci-forctgn factSon» 
324-227, 333, 242-244; 

p2rkes*» Hyt^o expedition, 
328-232; policy of the new 
imperial government, 244 ; re- 
view of change in policy, 244- 
246 ; extra-territorial tribunals, 
v« 38-39; eholi- 

tion, 40; rights of foreigners, 
32, 37, 39; Russia and Korea, 
74 ; friendship with Great 
Briuin, 66, 7$ ; attitude in the 
Boxer insurrection, 67-69 ; 
Russia and Manchuria, 73 ; 
friendship with United States, 
73, Sfi 4 h 9 China, Chi- 
nese war, Christianiiy, Korea, 
^Frade (foreign). 

FornialiHin and conciliation, iv. 
109- 1 II. 

Fornio^, acquired, 1. 2, 3, v* 
60; military expedition to, iv. 
209. 

Fortifications of the Military epoch, 
it. 68-7 S» { Shogun’s castle 
at Yedo, iv. 14. 

Fox, superstitions concerning, it. 
47, V. 197-200. 

Pmnee, interference in Chinese 
war treaty, v. 60, 61. 

Fujita Toko, oppsition to the 
guilds, vi. 191. 

Pujiwara family, rise to power, i. 
*!7-*59» <lJvine origin, 159, 
y. i)9f furnish imperial con* 
sorts, 1. 1 58, 167, 353, 2ff; 
principles of control, 167, li. 
10, V* 139; iicilitte, ii* 2. 

Pujfwara Seika, cx{viunder of 
Chuan philosophy, iv, 1 29, 

Pq}i-yama, eruption, iii, 149. 


Fukuhara, scat of Taira control, 
ii. 50 , 59- 

Fukudko, later Count, hears Tosa 
memorial to Kyoto, iii, 239. 

Fukushima Masanori, llideyosht’s 
officer, ii. 204. 

Funeral customs, primseval, i. 40- 
4S ; ancient, 66, 10;, ii, 223 ; 
architecture of maujolea, 86. 

Furniture, mats, i, 143, 204, ii, 
63, iv. 22 ; of Heian epoch, i« 
204-206 ; braxier, ii. 104, iv. 
23. 

Puruta, chief of Oribe, master of 
tea cult, ii. 253, 257. 

Fushimi, princely fiimily, heredi- 
tary privileges, iv. 5. 

♦♦Oaixant,” or iv, 

I45.-I4H, 

Gambling, early universaiity, i, 
t;6; in Heian e|HH*h, 193; 
military dais metluKh, iii. 1 7 ; 
Tokugawa laws a^Tiinnt, iv* 84 ; 
modern, v!* 59-61, 233* 

Games, foritMl, 1. 193, iii, 15. 
17, vi. 54; huttlehoard ami 
shuttlecock, 39-41 ; kite 8y. 
ing, 41*45# 2^2; lumiUil, 
54 ; ranging c 4 sixes, 55 ; p^icm 
shells, 56; card games 57; 
gs 58 ; cbe»>s 5« ; ire, 234 ; 
nanht 235. Ha st/te CtaiiiMing* 

Gardening, landscape, during 
Ilcian e|itHh, i. 199*202} 
dcvdopnieiit during Military 
c|>och, ii. 229, 2}|.2}3, 2f6} 
siibjivtivc a*itwrs 233.295} 
characrcrinic, 235 2 ft, 247s 
mtiiiaturc, 241 s dwarf trees, 
242-245. 

Geisha, proriay{H*, L 2241 laws 
agaimt, iv. 115, lao; in tht 
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Gd^iu (mtiinud)t 
Kanda festival of TlAyo, d. 
lo-ia; character and duties 
moticrn, 84 , 87 , 97 ; train* 
i»g. 86 ; earnings^ 87 , 88 ; re- 
demption. 88 . 

Gemmiyo. empres'i, and plan of 
Nara. i. 133; interest in wel- 
fiire of people, 136. 

ficmiwi war, ii. 5 , 279 , 

(fiirrt'hi era, character, iii. 146, 

147 , iv. I. 

(((tiah'i, ctn]irc<t, cncniiragn ag- 
ri» iihurv, t, 123; iniercit in 
pcciplp’,1 welfare, 136. 

Cimgraphy «»f Japan, i. 2 4 , 247. 

Grrmaiiy, inrcrfcrc, in Chinecc 
war rrraty, v. 60, 6t ; seiaes 
KiaO'Chow, 63. 

<«iy«|{i» Bu>ldbist prelate, reconciles 
Hhintff ami RuddhKm, i. 96; 
intetc^t in internal improve- 
menu, 134. 

CJuiiaigo, emj^ir, attempts to re- 
haltilitate imperia! imwcr, ii. 1 4- 
ty; mlMaU, 17, pirn af^inst, 
tK; war against Takatiji, 20- 
aa } %ht, aa ; suhmiinion, aa ; 
smmd Aight, 23; ctiaracrer, 

2} t raiie, 284. 

C/vAri, origin and sifpiiAcatKc, i. 
ffi, afo, V, 121. 

ccimt family, hereditary ac- 
enmplbhmeni, iv. 6. 

GiAyoKokn, yMbii.aime,trc!afi« on 
landarape gardening, ii. 231. 

GmMnraitami, emperor, ii. io6. 

Gnnifamiiv,ffl«taiw»Huers, vi. itS, 

Onto, burr (Vwnt, hears Tots 
memory to Kyoth, lU# 139. 

OhMtoiw, eiii|«rctri, awttrdamiib, 9. 

< t41« I4A I paifOM id wntMttni, 

in. 67. 

m 


Go-tsuchi-mikado, emperor, iii. 60. 

Government, ancient: patriarchal 
form, i. 50, 3 1 ; funedons, 
30-53 ; union of Church and 
State, 3a, 34, 93 ; heredleuy 
officials, 33 ; usurpations of 
office-holding dans, 85, 86, 
too; national polity and Bud- 
dhism, 94-97 ; Sbotoku on the 
monarchy, 99: first rehabilita- 
tion of impenaliim, 101-103 i 
Tukwa Rciorm, lot, 103; 
administrative rcorjpinisation, 
107; national polity and ethi- 
cal teachings, 1 29. 

Hcian epoch: failure of Tu- 
kwa reforms, i. 137, 160-163 i 
rebirth of herediury offidalism, 
161, 163, 168; prindples of 
Fuji warn regency/ 167, ii. 10, 
19; independent power of the 
provinces, !. 168-170 ; impo- 
tem-cof the central, 230-232, ii. 

I, 2; decline of Fujiwan power, 
2, 14 ; seceffid reybilitttion of 
imiwrialiim, 3; tendency toward 
dciegaicd authority, 4, ti, 38, 
iii. 133, iv. aao. 

Military epoch; control of 
the Tdra, ii. 3, 19; Vori- 
tomo establishes military feudal- 
ism, 6 1 prindples of bis rule, 
7-10, 19; first ShSgun, 8; 
attitude toward imperial court, 
9 1 power of Sbfl^n passea to 
H6j6 vicegerent, 1 1 ; Ht^o 
attitude toward imperial court, 

II , IS, 19 , 20 i -ae 4 , iv. 8 ; 
decHne of the 

overthrow, 14-171 third re- 
hsbilitadon of imperialism, 14, 
17-191 Aabikaga control, lo- 
st I dual moiUHchy, 13 1 prm- 
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Government (^tmtiiuifJ)z 
cipkk of Aihikagx control, 34, 
»6 { monsrchy unified, 26 ; 
incnaued power of provincet, 
26; tdminiitndve power pMset 
to wudeni, 28 f anarchy, 29 ; 
Hideyuihi gum etmtrol ii re- 
gent, 36; eharacteiutio of mili- 
tary, 39 ; Hideyoahi’sadminit- 
tradve organitation, iv. 32. 

Tokttgawa epoch : prindplct 
of lyeyuu’t power as Shogun, 
iii. 89-91, hi* 

stitution, iii. 91 ; manipulation 
of the ieudatories, 93, 93; 
lyemitsu's autocracy, 98, 99, 
ir. 7 ; power of diogunate 
passes to premier, iii. 133, iv. 
39; tendencies toward revival 
of imperialism, iii. 134-139, 
144, 146, l?8, 15s, 156,161, 
168-171 { eSturt to crjunteiact 
the tendency, 139, 145 ; coun- 
cil of feudal chivfe, >66; reforms 
aficr Perry's writ, 173 ; revival 
of imperial authority, 179-183, 
1871 ahogunate autocracy reas- 
serted, 183-185 s plot against 
shogunate frustrated, 189; weak- 
ening of ahogunate power, ato- 
212, 219; fiKtions at imperial 
murt, 315 ; shogunate yields to 
imperial court, 215-217, 219- 
234; emperor dismisses sho- 
gunatc officers, 231 ; coalition 
against shogunate, 234-237 ; 
Tosa memorial, 237 $ end of 
sho^nate, 239-242 ; adminis- 
trative organisation, iv. 28-33, 

*3-45. 

Me|ji epoch ; liberals control 
ministry, iii. 343; aim of revolu- 
tionists, 185-187; steps toward 


Government {mtinuJ)-. 
representttion, 186, 20s, 220, 
224-328, 231 ; overthrow of 
feudalism. 187-190, 192-194, 
196, 198-801,21 1-215; min- 
isterial organisation, 193 ; clan 
ministry, 195 1 split in ministry, 
307 { agitation against clan 
ministry, 231, 244; reorganisa- 
dun and measuies of minUry, 
333 ; promulgation of Consti- 
tution, 334 ; chancier snd pro- 
virions of Constitution, 136, 
338; miiustry under dm Con- 
stUudon, 242 } fidlure of psiriia- 
mentary ministry, 248, 252; 
Ito's ministry, 252-255 ; resto- 
ration of clan ministry, 255 1 
modem relations of Church and 
State, v. 166-169, I 74 ~t 7 <^> 
1 78, 249, 2 59. Sft titt I>kK, 
Kmpentr, Feudalism, PlnoMea, 
Foreign reladona, latcal govern- 
ment, Taxes. 

Griiim, Mr., on origin of Japaneae, 
i. 36. 

Guilds, origin, vi. 151, 179, i84t 
organimtion of the fisbmonf^ 
183, 238; dewdofmwn^ 1845 
maririme, 185, 2381 iiwiiay- 
changing, t86| mmiag, tSS, 
189; opposMon, 191 1 din- 
aolved, 1913 lefiatabtb^ in 
moefifiedform, 192; linalaholi- 
don, I92( trini^tarion, 197, 
198; pawnbrokers, aea; m^i- 
cine pmllars, aoj. 

I'Iacmiman, god of batiies, ii. 128. 

Ilachiniji Iga, devises fire-proof 
warehouse, iv. 20. 

Ifagiwan Kaneiomo and revival of 
Shinto, V. 17 a. 


afio 
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Hilberd. ibnn and uk» ii. i;6; 
weapon Sst women and prieiti, 
« 57 . 

llarrb, Townwnd, United States 
minister, recqnion and influence, 
iii. >74; treaty, 174; knowl* 
edge of Japanese politics, 2 $4, 
a« 5 . 

Harumoto, Hnwkawa, appeal 
apainst Iklio sct't, ii. js. 

Ifanim 4 ni, TakctU, unSlial, ii. 214. 

Ilayudii l>t>>hiu, Confucian, iii. 

i,)8. 

i layadii R<i»n, cx|uiunderufChttan 
philowph) , iv. 124, 1 29-^1 33. 

Heian epfirh, i. 1721 thararier, 
172, I7J, 196. Stub* dm- I 
eminent. 

ile^. S*f Nam. 

llemUry,n(idevclnpment,il. toj. 
Sft 4 b* Family kadjftes. 

Itendum, Mr., setraary of Ameri- 
can byrstkm, asMsdnated, iv. 
ani. 

I {ideiai4,Tiikti|{awa KtiTiuiun, patrim 
Ilf an, ii. 246. 

ItnlriuigHi liideymhi*s adopted 
«Mn, sttH'ide, ii. 21 {. 

flidryirti, liideynihi** sow, lye 

! ram's ircai tirry, lii. 87 1 aided 
w Chrisiians, 1 24. 
Hi«iryo 4 ii,tia.hilia,’t\«kaid«rlii*r{- 
imn, tailed the Taiko, ii. 30, 
*79 1 farcer awd t bars* ter, 34 - 
i?* >79 i ids Osaka rattle, A9- 
7} I his Falate »« Hca^ire, 7 >h 
titi| pitnoMKeoiart, not fis- 
cal pnnry. 1 24 1 attiwwie inward 
the siNwreiin, *■>41 |!nier*l«, 
fn4t rmrlry, lift iriwiHi- 
rahty, *17, >19* >**$( 

$ftm Tea Ceremoinal, 2671 
mkI thedrMW, iii* ]0) patron 


Hideyoshi 

of wrestling, 68 ; and lyeyasn, 
87; and Christianity, I tj.-! 19; 
administrative organindon, iv. 
32; deified at Toyokuni, v. 
260 ; attitude toward trade, vi 
i6f f invasion of Korea, vi. 
164, 237. 

Hikoyemon, Koda, hit mother’s 
sacrifice, ii. 213. 

///e/a, outcast clast, duties, ii. 43. 
Hiiata Anutane, poliftcai phi- 
losophy, iii. 169 ; on true reve- 
lation, V. 114 ; ajiostle of pure 
Shinto, 172; on immortality, 

2 $6. 

Hirohaia, noble family, hereditary 
privileges, iv. $. 

History, ancient annals, i. 26, 
80, 82, 2471 early Chinese 
referenrn to Japan, 80 ; divi- 
stou'i. If 8, 173. Stt 4 bt 
Cioverament. 

IlitntiMbasbi, Tokugiwa house, 
hereditary privilege, iv. 8, 3f. 
tlifihvan, Huddhisl monastery, 
purpose of foundation, i. l8t, 
iii. ill, V. 227 ; destroyed by 
NohuB^Ti, ii. 33 } srrongheddof 
monklokiters, iii. 1 1 1, v. 238. 
Hkom, l|uty clan, fief surrendered 
to the sovereign, iv. 189, 190. 
llf^i family, conirol, ii. it, 12, 
*4 1 dei;adenre, 1 2 1 uprising 
against, ifi fall, 171 taxation 
paihy, tail tttinide toward 
the sovereign, 201-104. 
Ilonami family, skilled in sword 
hare, ii. 144. 

liimsmi Kosetw, Judge of ssvordi, 
H. 144. 

Honda, TrAugawa house, hered- 
> hary privilege, hr. s8. 


aSi 
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Honen Shonin, fonnaer of Pare 
L»nd*ect,v. I47' 

Hongwtn-ji, Baddhut morjastery, 
deitmyed, H. 33. . 

Hone* and equipment of pnraaeval 

Japan, i. 47 *. "* * 5 ^' 

Hoahl Torn, chatacwr, »v. 249 ; 
political control, * 4 ^ *>*» 

*54; tsMUwinirion, 

Honpitality, iv. * 5 * .. 

Hotttge, mother «, n. ** 1 * _ 
Hotta, chief of Bitchiu, ShS^n 
miniiter, foreign policy, m. 
174, 182. . , f. 

Hyde-Clarke, Mr., on ongtn of 
Japanese, i. 

IlyBgo, foreign men*of-w«r at, iii. 
afo; opened to toreign com- 
iiircc,234. Srr-AaFokoto"- 

Hypnotism and Shinto miracles, 
V. 233. 


Iba SoTAao, assassin of Hoshi 

Torn, iv. . . . . 

Ibaraki'ya Kosai, nrb merchant, 

Ichjo, 'emperor, ‘33 8 

interest in people »vrelfi««, 235. 

Icbijo, noble^ family, hereditaiy 
privileges, iv. $, 35 * , 

Ichikawa Tatsumaro, rationalttt, 

V. 112, 254. ^ 

Ideographs, atlaptation of Wmese, 
to Japanese lani^. ». * 0 . 

76, 250 » itttriwttction, 75 1 
kect on Japanese language, 
77 -«ot ptinciples, 257 * 

WcKuchi Venka nnd revival of 
Shinto, V. 17** . 

li, I'hfof of Kamon, Shogun min»- 

tcr. Hi. i«« t ♦e"**''*" ““P'" 

autocracy, lS 3 » ** 4 * *** 9 ? 
forei(pi ptilcy, tS 3 » lili* *53 8 

2U2 


li 

punishes anti-Shogun rumjjra- 
tors, 189 ; assas,ination, 192, 
255. 

li, Tokugawa house, hereditaiy 
privilege, iv. 28. 

Ikenoho, Buddldst priest, master 
of flower arrangement, iii. ti. 

Ikko sect of BusldhUm, miliury 
power, iL 31. 

Immigratiim, auceesrive periods 
of prinueval, i. 30, 33, 42, 44, 
4; ; Chinese and Korean etdo- 
niats, 75, 83, 252. 

Immortality, ancient befief in, i. 
49> 5-h 5f> 58) Shitttti belief, 
V. 124-126; Japanese Bud* 
dhi'A belief, 142-147, 151. 

Inamr, Saga no, prime minbter, 
cnibnircs Buddhism, i. 91. 

Incenses, wnnparing of, origin, iH. 
I -3 { practice, 3 9. 

Industry, dependence on govern* 
iiiciital initiative, i. 24, 83, 90, 
iv. 216, AW ahi Manum* 
turcs, 'I'rade. 

Ingyo, em{ieror, i. 66, v. 232. 

Inheritance. Set Property. 

Inni in Tokugawa epoch, iv. 171. 
See mI» 'rravei. 

Inouye, later Cramt, ntemher of 
Chosbiii clan, reformer, iii. 
236; leader in Revidutlon of 
1867, iv. 204. 

Insurance, medtwal marine, vi. 
198. 

Intellectual awakening ineighteemh 
century, iii. 143-145, 155. 

Irot^ age, re|»rcscnted hy the did' 
mens, {.41, 45. 

Tsc, great shrine, v. tig. 

lahida Kum{tei, {topular lecturer, 
Iv. 135. 
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Ishida K«t»uthige» Hideyo;ihi*s 
officer^ H. 204. 

Ishiniaru Sadatiugu, governor of 
Of>aka> hitere<it in conimercwl 
improvement^ vi« 1 89. 

Isolation, penod oL 6V/ Foreign 
relations. 

ItagakiTai«iukcs later Count Itagaki, 
leader in Revolution ol 1H67, 
iv. ; rr/igns from mtnihtry, 
trHi agitation for representa- 
tion, 222-/24; orgaiiii.es the 
ial«prah, 22K ; ininritry, 248. 
ho ifirfilmmiy later Marquis lto» 
nriffher of CJio^liii clan, re- 
fya-mer, ni,2)6; leader in Revo- 
Imit/n of 186;, iv. 204 ; | render, 
%%$l frames ilic Cotiiaituiion, 
23 ; ; rt4iri<rrm its e itatesman, 

; fioiver ami (Hdiiiial {losi* 
liotit ajT, 2f 2 t rt'Mgm* af s* 
h<« Ctudmiaii, in. 143, iv. 

liaakiira, court noMe. (f^eign {vdieg, 
iil. 21 ail 9 lewlrt In Kevo- 
liiti'iti of iMf«7, iv. 184, 2114. 
lyekaru, 'rolngavra •Shogun, Hi. 

lverftit<ut, •rf^kugawa Kbiigun, 
rififfiiy, it. a 16; |tafron of tea 
a; 7 1 ermenrn supinnaev 
id hi'i hotter, Hi. 97 t ailminU' 
trafive aurm racy, 9H, 99 ; |«illey 
ryn l»o1a?i**n, t 2 8. 
tyenari^ T'Augawa Kluigun, char* 
iv. $ I l^iwer, *9 1 re 
htrmn llAi lieikifi Ctiuaii 
phshwnnhy rffibmlof, f )a. 
f yamitm^ ToVitgawa Sli*igiim» 
vfuey of hi* mlmini«ira?ioii« iU. 

T 4 ogaw 4 )Shf%tin« wU- 
lifigi ill* i8i« 


lyetsuna, Tokugawa figure-head 
Shogun, Hi. 132 ; one authori- 
tative act, 133 ; prison reforms, 
iv. 64-66. 

Jyeyasu, Tokugawa Shogun, To- 
kaido ehieftain, ii. 30 ; achieve- 
ments, 37, Hi. 87 ; superstition, 
ii, 46; castle at Yedo, 74; 
patriotism, 204, HI. 94-96; 
cruelty, ii. 214, 216; immo- 
rality, 219; and Hideyoshi, 
Hi. 87 ; genius, 88 ; adminis- 
trative prohlems and measures, 
89; constitution, 91 ; treat- 
ment of feudal question, 92- 
94 ; as an organieer, 94 ; atti- 
tude temard Christianity, 1 19- 
1 26 s Judicial mca^uren, iv. 64 ; 
deified a* 7V/6a, v. 260. 
lyeyosht, Tokugawa Sh6gun, vir- 
" ttui abrogation, Hi. i66, 168, 
169 ; reforms, iv. 3. 

I/anagi, supreme licing, v, lo8. 
Iramimi, supreme being, v. lo8« 

JtsiMti, k'gcndary first mcfital ruler 
of japan, i. 29, 31-33* 

Jtm>oin, «ontt family, hereditary 
attoniprnhnirnt, iv. f. 

Jingo, empress, legendary invasion 
of Korea, I. 7a 1 actuality, 73. 
Jingoro, Hiciari, carver, ii. aHc). 
Jito, eni|»resi, onicr* consiriprion, 
i, t to I encourages agriculture, 
123 I edict against gamlling, 
146. 

Jii-6, master of tea cult, ii. a;;. 
7a*>/ia* Fliaiicy. 
ftitinin, emperor, exile, iS. 284. 
justice, ordeals, i. B;, v, aji ( 
vendetta, ii. 140, !v« 143 1 
vicariims puttishment, 44, 92$ 
{mitisbmritti, 46, 63, 68, 164 ; 
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Justice (^cmtiHuei)i 

publicitjr of putushment, 57; 
procedure, 58-60, 63 ; punish- 
ment of militsiy class, 65, 76 ; 
informers and king’s evidence, 
60; torture, 61, 72 ; modern 
bench, 75, r. 254.; modem 
procedure, ir. 76-78 j nn- 
ofSdal arbitration in dvil dis- 
putes, 101-104: dvil proced- 
ure, 104-106, 109-1 1 1 ; extra- 
territorial tribunals, r. 28-41. 
Set aba Crime, Laws, Police, 
Prisons. 

Kaobkatsu, Uyesugt, adopted son 
of Kenshin, li. 192. 

Kagemori, Ubata, treachery, ii. 

197. 

Kagoshima, Satsuma capital, bom- 
barded, iii. ai8, 222. 

Kamakura, military capital, ii. 7, 
9 ; police and trade regulations, 
vi. 149. 

Kamatari, founder of Fujiwara 
fiunily, i. 157. 

Kampfir, Bngelbrecht, on orij^n 
of Japanese, !. 36. 

Kaihgawa, foreign settlement, iS. 
199, 255. 

Kano, K., i^vei art of ''pSaney,’ ’ 
HI. 84. 

Kanfiito. Stt Saghalien. 

Karasumaru, court family, heredi- 
tary aeeompliabment, iv. 6. 

Katakiri, chier of Iwami, master of 
tea cult, ii. 255. 

Katsura, princely ftndly, heredi- 
tary privileges, Iv. 5. 

Katsuyori, Takeda, and Suneye- 
mott, iL 193. 

Kaxan-In, noble family, hereditary 
prlyUegei, iv. 5. 


Keiki, son of Rekkd of Mito, can- 
didate for Shogun heirship, iii. 
182; foreign policy, 182; pun- 
ished for conspiracy, 189; Sho- 
gun minister, 216 ; promises to 
expel foreigners, 221 ; policy as 
Shogun, 233; rerignsy 239; 
secret edict against, 240 ; attacks 
KySto, 241 { surrendera, 241. 

Kenshin, Uyesugi, Tokatdo chief- 
tun, ii. 30 ; as a tactidan, 168 ; 
regulates punishment of ba/H, 
186 1 and Masakage, 191. 

Kenmics, primaeval, i. 41, 49 ; 
beginning of porcelain manufiie- 
ture, n. loS. Stt a/u later 
index. 

Kibi no Mab! in China, i!. tyo. 

Kidnapping, i. 243, iv. iii. 

Kido, mcmlK.'r of the Choshiucisn, 
reformer, iii. 235 ; foader in 
Revoludon of 1867, iv. 204. 

Kihdji, stone-thrower, ii. 135. 

Kii, Tokugawa house, hereditary 
privilege, iv. 8. 

Kikutei, noble fondly, beredltary 
privileges, iv. 5. 

Kimmei, emperor, and Buddhism, 
i. 90. 

Kinnkuidya Bunaye m on, mer- 
chant, iv. 152, 153. 

Kinoshitt Junwan, ctleedr {ddioio- 
pher, iv. 130. 

Kisen, anchorite and poet, W. 6. 

Kiibu, Tokngwe hoiMb rndf^o *od 
priv{lm,lR. 1 37, 

Kittchi I’&ri»ycmenandtiwdeiRon, 
r. 209. 

Klyo, noble fomBy, hereifitary 
privlh^ Iv. f. 

KiySmaia, Kato, mgulaiJom for 
i«rH H- tSot Hldeyesbi's 
officer, 204, 
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Sj^omori, Tain, prindpla of his 
autocncy, U. gf immonlity, 
at8. 

K%!} Daishi, ihunder of Sbingm 
sect of Buddhists, i. iSo, v. 
146. 

Kobori, chief Ycnshu, master of 
jca cult, ii. 3$5, 

Kubun, emperor, suicide, ii. 384. 

KS(;)rojcu, enipreu, patron of wrest- 
ling, iii. 67. 

Kiikafcu, emperor, iii. 1 f 6. 

Kiiken, emperur, superstition, i. 
176. 

Kuken, empress dowager, sepante 
religious government, i. 93 ; 
seal ha* Confucianism, a; a. 

Knkti, emprem, verse-making par- 
ties, i. 190. 

Komci, emperor, foreign policy, 
ffi. 179. 

Kunvm ( Mitsukun! ) , chief of Mho, 
work on fanperial power, hi. 1 38, 
»«. 

Komyo, rmpreis, legend of her 
^ I'h'ty, i. ifi. 

Ki)iiiN, emperor, severity, iv. 63. 

Konoye, Fnncc, furc^ policy, iii. 
ii«, aai. 

Koutiye, nuliir fsHiily, hereiiiiary 
privileges, iv. 5, 35. 

Korea, awl causes of Chinese- 
Japanese war, i. 17, v. 44 ( 

ancient inicrc'iurM: with Japen, 
i. 69 ( ani'icw cusioms commim 
f» japan ami, 691 raids on 
Japan, 7<si anclew Jn^nese ht> 
vaskm, 71 1 rolMdsN to japan, 
7<« 83. 431 1 japanesa | 4 raii- 
cal enpedhions, im to6f aui' 
tndf toward new gnyermnent 
of Japan, far. toi i tfamitnf war, 
*•7 1 n^NMfiifaw against, att f 


Korea (<vsrr»s«r^) : 
opened to foreign trade, 211 ; 
Japanese mediaeval trade, vi. 

162- 164, *73 > Hideyoshi’a 
invasion, 164, 237; mediaeval 
diplomatic intercourse, 174. 

Koie no Kanaoka, painter, i. 201. 
Kotoku, emperor,!. 125, 147. 
Kuga, noble fiimily, hereditary 
privily, iv. 5. 

KSmue, origin and characteristics, 
iv. 50-53. 

Kunimune, Saionji, plots to kill 
Godsigo, ii. 18. 

Kwammu, emperor, transfers ca{d- 
tal, i. 159; attempted reforms, 

163- 165. 

Kwanami, JUf dancer, iii. 30. 
Kwan-in, princely family, heredi- 
ury privileges, iv. 5. 

Kwanyd era, iv. 145. 

Kwaean, emperor, efiendnacy, i, 
312 . 

Kyrdio era, character, iii. 145- 

147* 

Kyiito, Imperial cajdtal, i. 159; 
plan and adornment, 196, 253- 
255, ii. 54-57 1 ihogunate cara- 
ni, 24; vicinhudes during hnU- 
ttry epoch, 50-52, 57-59 1 
chancier in Tofcugasva epoch, 
iv. 148} reguladon of its mar- 
kets, vi. 145. 

IiAiKwa, forced public, i. 118, it. 
120, 1241 building the Nikko 
mausoleum, iv. 14^171 fas- 
ereased remunendon, v. 19, vl. 
241. 

IsHid, aiwieat Crown r^t and 
patriarehil contnd, i. 115; 
Crown eontrol under Taikwa 
refonnt, 1 16 1 aBotment system. 
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Ltnd (etntinufJ ) : 

ii6, I2I, 134; M lubstituM 
fur money, 117; beginning of 
private owncnhip, 13$ ; rite of 
great ekutet, 16 1 ; tdzuK for 
debt, 161, 163; meaturemenl, 

ii. 117, >81; crop measure* 
ment, 117, 281$ selling of, 
forbidden, iv. pp-ioi ; modern 
agricukursl ownership, v. 16 ; 
deeds of sale, vi. 140, Sn ait 
Agrirultnre, Taxation. 

lainguage, effect of introduttion of 
Chinese ideographs, i. 77-80; 
possibilities, ii. 148. 

Laws, severity of ancient, i. 68 ; 
ancient codes, to; ; principles 
of early feudal, iv. $3 ; Toku* 
gawa reforms, 94, <37 ; nuHlcm 
codes, btj‘ 72. See aba l>iet. 
Sumptuary laws. 

laiwyers, prototypes, iv. 73 ; 
modem, 73-75. 

Legendi, arq;in of Japan, i. 1 ; 
origin oftbe race, 6, 27-35, t 
origin of worship, 57 ; piety of 
empress Komyo, 251; origin of 
the five fosiivals of the seasons, 
id. 6i, 333. Str abt Supersd* 
tions. 

Legiriation. Set Diet, Laws. 

Light, ariiffcial, in Hdan epoch, i. 
206, in Miiitaiy epoch, ii, 105; 
Japanese iamems, 105. 

Uicrature, borrowings irtm Citina, 

i. 151 1 satire oTMiliury epoch, 

iii. 61-64; of native, 

143-145,155,156. St* abt 
Drama, Poetry. 

Loans, ancient regulations,!. 121, 
vi. 141 1 fortiid public, U. 123, 
iii. 161 ; uietiiaival regulations, 

ii. ia2,vi. I50s>55*t99«*39« 


Loans (natiautd ) : 
governmental annulment of pri* 
vate del)t, ii. 1 33, vi. 200 ; to 
feudal lords, 1 79, i So, Set abt 
Pawnbr«>Ling. 

Local government, responsible 
group of families, i. na, no 
aji, iv. 48, 92; duties of the 
shogunate nu;pstratcs and Jepu* 
tics, 30; of Vedo, 47, 93; 
provincial, 48 ; changes in 
modern dmes, 193, 196, 224; 
elective Bssemlilie^, 2 27; modem 
administration, v.«;6-toi, 243, 
254. .Vrca/is Feudalism, Poli«. 

Loochuo Namls, acsiuidtion, i. 2, 
3 ; claims to, v. 41 '■•43. 

laiyaity to sovereign, ii. 201- 
206, 211, 284. Set alia Patriot- 
ism. 

ManucHt, pr4itii*ai philosopher, iii. 
169 ; and ** {uire '* Sbimu, v, 
172. 

MatletNl, Mr., on origin of Jap> 
anre, i. 36. 

Magistrates of Ttduijpiwa shogun* 
ate, tv. 30. 

Manners. See Customs, Etltpiette. 

Manuiacturcs, early inihicnre uS 
China, i. 81, i</»t early ott* 
cial rnciNiragement, 117, 3|6| 
dev(dt>|mienf of lacquer imlustty, 
1 35 I miaierH «{eveio{Hiwnf, vL 
tiy-iit i diMruliies of inex* 
perience, 3x5-337, 341. Set 
3/ia Trade, 

Marriiqpsi, sneiem eonrrption, L 
6t I inccsiiious, l»4i miir* 
riageaMe age, tia; pmeedmu 
uwler Tsilwa reforms, 113; 
bvttsrthal cusioms hi Mm 
epoch, 1503 td lerls, t43t 
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Mtrriages {^cminued ) : 

260 ; ot outcantfi, lu $0 ; 
mrxiern lower cla»s conditions, 
vi, zt. Stt als 9 Concubinage, 
Divorce, Morality. 

Mast, Ilojo, Yoritozno*8 wife, 
character, L 234; seizes ad- 
ministrative power, ii. 1 1 . 

Masakado, Tairo-no-, rebel and 
tutelary deity, ii. 284, vi, 1 2, 
14. 

Maakage, Nagao, and Kenshin, 

ii. icyt. 

Majamtiiic, Date, chief of Sendai, 
and lycmitAti, iii. 98. 

Ma'iSihiye, Kununoki, imperial 
general against Takauji, ii. 18 ; 
cbaram*r, 11 ; death, 22 ; del- 
ficii as Minatogawa, v« a6o. 

Masatoki, Truruta, famous archer, 
il. ij*. 

Hotta, SkSgun minii« 
(er» Mtiik'al phitmophyi H. 
3ft7i iii. iff; foiU ruiu{nney 
ay^intt alioKUiuKCt 133. 

MAMyufci, ShintS revivaBn, iii. 
1 38. 

MaMyuUt KanaJa, and hu aona, 
ii. au. 

MatJta* Yudiinaka’a miatreaif ii. 
ai8. 

Mat'iidaiM Suiiannhu* Stuigun 
ii>ini«»r, aitempta to enforc* 
C'biiiPM! pUiWipliyt iii. i{ 4 t 
iv. 4, 1141 patron of the Yodo 
enirndiy, ij}. 

Maycdit chief* of Kaga, wealth, 
iv. 

Mwiurv, mat ai unit, 1. 338 1 
tmiu, H< ii7, 381, id. t«8t 
Hhiayoaid'a rvfiino*, 1 34, 337. 
Mcdit-inr, and religitMit i> *78 1 
Mrty ciiwrfi to team OrcldeituI 


Medicine {mthuei ) : 
knowledge, iii. 158. Stt ab» 
Superadiiona. 

Mciji epoch, i. lyj. Set etke 
Government. 

Mencius. See Confudanism. 

Mhu Ganyemon, wrestler, iii. 73. 
Michinaga, Pujtwara nobie, foun- 
dation of bia fame, i. 179; 
power, 3$;. 

Michizanc, Sugawara no, career, 

i. 178, 336; legend, v. 206; 
deified u Tcmman, z 6 o. 

Military class (tamurat or Suffi/), 
development, i. i6i, 163, 169, 
il. 1, 2, 1 16, 178-180 ; ancient 
metrical precepts, 174-176; 
rules of conducr, tSo, 181; 
contempt for money, 1 82, 1 83, 
iv. 143 f pay and advancement, 

ii. 182; courage, >83, 193; 
suicide, 1 84 ; mtrtives of suicide, 
183-194, 333 t punishments, 
186, iv. 63, 76; loyalty to 
chiefs, ii. 187-190, 193, 194, 
343 ; disloyalty and treachery, 
194-197; ethics, 197-soi, 

iii. 18; patriotism, ii. 30l- 

311, 333; fealty and con. 
sanguinity, 313-314, >>3; 

ambition and consanguinity, 
314; (Yuelty, 313-317, Iv. 
1441 vice, ii. 317-231 ; guid- 
ing prindples, sai-xsS ; *<ai- 
suciateddcHiUi" fiirbidden, 333, 
383 1 decline, Iii. 140, 143, 
148, 151, 133, iv. 144, 130; 
attempt to restore character, iii. 
143 ; antagotdim to fbrdgnera, 
>*)>» <931 judicial privilegas, 

iv. 63, 76, 143, 143 1 vendetta 
ami duels, 143-143; extrava- 
gances of character, 143-147 ; 
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Military dan (pntimud ) : 
attitude toward trade, igg- 
157, vi. 154, 172; and the 
nrrender of the fiefi, ir. 191- 
193, 196; aboHdon, 191-201, 
211-21$; and modern con- 
icrtption, 206; and Zm aect, 
r, I $0 ; ipedal New year’s 
observances, vi. 49; lack of 
litenttureof, too. 

KiSlitary epoch, i. 173 ; character, 

* 73 » ”• 39 * 
emment. 

Minamimura Baiken, school of 
philosophy, iv. 1 29. 

Minamoto mmily, administrative 
control, i. 158; divine ancet> 
try, I $9: creation, 171 ; 
sphere of control, ii. $ $ over- 
powers the Taira, 6 ; lose reality 
of power, 1 1 : skilled archers, 
1 29. Sft 4 bo Yoritomo. 

Mineral wealth, d. 239. 

Mito, Prince of. Sa Rekko. 

Mito, capital of Hitachi province, 
school of pdidcal philosophy, 

iii. 137-139; hercffltary prid- 
lege m the house, iv. 8. 

Mitsuhide, Akecld, and Nobu* 
nofta, ii. 213. 

Mitsukunl. Sft Comm. 

Miyakcji Bongo, musical redter, 

iv. 1 5$. 

Mkmno Tadakuni, Shbgun minis- 
ter, warns off fordgn diips, 1!!. 
162-1641 coiled Bchhten-no- 
Kand, iv. 3 ; drastic nieasaret, 
3 i edict against hairdntsicts, 
266; dissolves guilds, d. 191. 

Mommu, emperor, edict on the 
monarchy, i. 102. 

Money, dd unit, il, 282; de- 
based cdnage, iS. 148, 149, 


Money {taniiimti) : 

161 ; foreign drain, 149 ; arbi- 
trary ratio, 161 ; coniplirations 
in foidgn trade, 20$ -207 ; 
feudal paper, v. 3: iniperial 
paper, 4-7 ; resumption of 
spede payments, 8 ; gold s'au- 
dard, 10, 249; introduction, 
vi. 130$ early coinage, 130 ; 
laws to enforce use, 131$ re- 
ligion and coinage, 133 ; native 
and Chinese 133, 134, 
137; feudal silver and gold 
coins, vi. 138, 237; modern 
sundard, 1 39 ; exchanges and 
guilds, 186: fixing value of 
gold and silver in tritns of cof^wr 
during feudal period, 187, 238; 
influence of rc<uinption of 
s{wric{>aynicncson foreign trade, 
209. Stt Banking, Barter, 
Finances. 

Mongol invadon, ii. 13, 163- 
167, 

Mottonnbe clan, power destroyed, 

i. 2$i; amient *<iinperiid 
tribe” MIy, v. 138; ditdne 
origin, 138; present tepreien- 
tation, 139. 

Morals, is ancient times, I. 60, 
8$, 87, 104; lack of code of 
ethics, 61 1 Introduction of 
AMlftti »/* 76, 84; 

doubt of in early biflumce, 8$ ; 
Shokoku's ethiw code, 98- 
leo; ethics umler Taikwa nh 
forms, I if; in Heian epoch, 
188 ; end erfr^ttcttc, 189 ; pod» 
tion of cmirteMU<;S32-i$6, 

ii. 48; unnatural vfl^ i. 234, 
ifl. 142 ; of Htenture 2nd early 
drama, 1. 188, 192, IH. 491 
ethics and vice of miiteary 
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Monb {enthiud) t 

8. ai7<*ax8, »]• 

t8| conmerdal probity, ii. 
tgit vi. aia~ai4, aao ; of 
Vwo, iH. 14a} Tokttgavra 
eowiWoiii and refomu, iU. 153. 
!v. 115-133; proititudon and 
fiSal {d^, 1 14, W. 94 ; con* 
oBptioa of flBod^, iv. 117$ 
vica and nligjiowi worship, vi. 
a { ffiodem attitude towam the 
Mchd evil, 89-95, *3$* 
e/ie CoDcutdnaf^e, Qdiha. 

Mori, chief of Chu^u, leads anti* 
SbiiRun fiction. Hi. aat ; fires 
on foreign ships, aa3 ; exiled 
Horn conn, aa4 ( dwganate 
expodlHons iqpdntt, aa7, 033. 
dw e/i» Clioihitt. 

Mori, Viscottnt, ndidster fbr edu* 
eadOB, assasd n a te d, iv. a34, 
vi. 13. 

Mnrlnaga, Prince, coffimands Go* 
daigp’e tnB7, U. 18 t delivered 
to Tafattdi, t8, 

MoriTOihl, Prince, intrigue, H. 

»r* 

klomiiao, KenB, Aihikagi capttin, 
atriiude toward imp^ court, 
H. 004 1 InunorBlitf, aip. 

Mweori Norinaga, cHcattragei re* 
vhrd of native thoiqtht, ill. 1 55 1 
ftoHiical phlleieiihp, 1691 on 
the hamuablc, v. 113} and 
•*oiiie'» Shims, 17a » repo* 
'tenon, 155 1 on Canliidaa 
iiildciib tfr* 

iMhKetaoMtfFH^wara nohie, iraaMm, 

8. itiSs* 

‘ Talfi eieer, ftRl* 

wnwniffKm VMlijmy CVNR wWBBliv* 

fief ttMlgih, hr. 45. 


Moromachi, capital of mili ta r y 
power, ii. a6 ; era, x6, a8. 

Muric, beginnings, i. 65 ; iutru- 
ments, 66, 155, 188, aao, 
aa3, aso, 057, 059 ; hannony 
of dancing, poetry, and, 1 54 ; 
Buddhist, 154; importance in 
Heian epoch, 219, 229 ; dance 
cbaunu, aaa, 2X4r>a26; mu* 
ueal redtative of Military epwh, 

iii. 18-ai. S/e the Dancing, 
Drama, Poetry. 

Mtttsuhito, present emperor, a^ 
cession. Hi. 243 ; share in 
reotganiring the ^mmem, 

iv. 236} financiu cmdithw, 
» 37 * 

Mutmm, famous archer, ii. 131. 

Mythology. i^/vLegeuds, Shinto. 

NAKAMUitA KuaANOtincB, ridi nwr. 
chant, iv. 1 54. 

Nakatomi, andent r'impflrial* 
trilte” fiudly, v. 138; and 
the Fkdwata. 139. 

Nakaye T«jo, expounder of Wang 
philosophy, iv. IS4, ia6, 130. 

Nakanwa Dt^, popular leemrar, 
hr. 136. 

Nambu, court fiutuly, herwHtary 
aocemidiahnMmt, Iv. 6. 

Namei, anchait cAdil, t. 53 1 
auhathuta <br fin%» 53 « peat* 
bumooa, 8a, S49, 257 1 per* 
tonal and fiunilv, 247-2501 
oridn of tmde, w. 153. 

Kara, first atabla esphat, I. t 3 > i 

t5$o 

Nnt epoch, i. I3ti chametaf, 

*JSf »73* Oem 


NarimMi!, Imperial tniiOiHr, fidB 
bifiwti»n,i. 193. 


vntMvi:— 19 


»•» 
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Nmu no Munetakt, famous archer, 
ii. 131. 

Nadonii characteristics. Set Cir> 
ilisarion, Custonu. 

Navy, naval school oi^gaaised, iS. 
173; Tokug^wa, iv. 174; 
strength and eSdency of modem, 
V. 13, 250, vi. 324. 

New Year’s observances, vi. 34- 
$2, 232; preparation, 123. 

Newspapers, prototype^, iv. 116, 
V. 84 ; Snt, 85 ; censorslup, 
86~88; fmedom, 88; char- 
acter of writing, 89; success, 
90, 233 ; slander in, 90. 

Nichiren, founder of a Buddhist 
sect, V. 149. 

Nij 5 , noble finuly, hereditary 
privily, iv. 5. 

Nintoku, emperor, libertine, i. 
83: capital, 132. 

Nishino Buntaro, assassin of Mori, 

, iv. 234; worshipped, vi. 13- 

Noltility, the new, iv. 233, x66 ; 
divine ancestry, v. 139. See 
ebt Arittocney, Classes. 

Nobumasa, Okuwra, and Bone- 
yemon, ii. 193. 

Nobttniga,Oda,Tolodcio chieflain, 
ehanuter, ii. 31 ; concptests, 
33 1 and Chiistiaidty, 33, iii. 
uo~ita; reforms, ii. 34, 
137; death, H. 34, 213$ 
pawn of art, 78 ; innoral]^, 
317, 283 ; patron of Tea 
Cemnmde}, 2341 patron 
wrestlings lit. 68, 72; poliiieal 
aim, 109. 

Nobuynki, Sanada, and his fotiier, 
ii. ai2. 

Nemi BO Sukane, wretder» Bi. 

66 . 


Oath, form of, iv. 78. 

Observances, Shinto Court cere- 
monials, V. 178-183 } New 
Year’s, 'ri. 34-51* 123; vari- 
ous, of second montik, 32; 
doll’s festival* 61-63 I washing 
of Buddha, 63 ; boy’sltt^ 71 ; 
dl^ersai of e^ infinenees* 73 ; 
m^age of die starts 73 ; Ben 
74~77* B3 1 virions, of 
last mondi* 1 22-124. See 4bt 
Festivals. 

Ogura Sansho, phUoaepher* kr* 
129. 

Ogyu Sotai* edikal teaclnngs* SI. 
143, iv. t3«- 

Oi-no-ndkado, nbbk hered- 
itary privileges, iv. 3. 

Ojin, empertn-, i. 126. 

Okubo I'oshimitsu, Sanutma re- 
former, iii. 233 1 leader in the 
Revolution of 1867, iv. 204; 
effect of his assassination* 226. 

Okuma Shigenuhn, leader in the 
Revdhition of 1867, Iv. Ii04( 
redgns from mlitory, 229 1 
organises Prugreisist pa^* 229} 
ministry* 2 aS. 

O-Kuni, trm|ne dancor* and origki 
of the theatre* vi toy* 

Okttia, cocdcing neadattijr* i. lit* 

Ono no O-iaii* orUbHuei varietur 
of aittdeal ledtaa^ tit,' 19. 
Ono Rhwbniei* hesde 2|dM ho- 
fauien, iB. ij 9 f jpndilMd* 



122. 


Ooka Tadaittka^ judges fit. 146, 
OonntsB Manycmoni eheinpiiMi 
wnstier, IB. 71. 

Or gani sa ti on, fecoi^ of* t. ai* fo* 
vL 192. . 
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Oti|^ ofjapaneis nee, legendaij 
OiVinet i, 6, >7-33; analysis 
oTkaend, 29, 33-35, 44, 80 j 
saecoMiw waves ofiminigntion, 
35, 4>, 44 ; oinaions on, 36- 


- 4** 43. 

Osaka, ebaneter in feudal times, 
.hr. 148. 

Osaka casde, descripdon, ii. 70- 


Osbfma Sekibnn, £viner, v. saS. 

OsUo Heihaehlro, rdbellton, iii. 
163, 353. 

OucM &mily, patron e{ Chris* 
riamty, overthrown, fi* 33 J 
moa^f of Ciunese trade, 
59, Si. 107, id. 159, 160, 
163. 


Owaii, Pitinee of, antsitmnet the 
sbogmste, Bi. 1841 plou and 
b j^bhed, 189. 

Otran, Toki^wa house, oriain 
and hersditary privibge, iii. 
157, hr. 8. 

Oyo^ffbomete, Yoritomo’s ad> 
irim» S. 8. 


PA»mN<^ CMnose bdaeiica^ B. 
109, Stt abt Ibeonriott and 
iitttf linhf. 


fbtkes^ SirHavnr, Brtdsh ndubter, 
Bbn to fda mher coiicttiioBt, 
W. fi8«>»3S. 

fbliio^, siodom, 1. 14, B. aoS- 
810, v< 183 1 fkadal, B. aoi- 
8091 aowndni mder dueat 

> of feyij pi h t awoB i ii , 1^ 170, 

ffii! 

Ibonihiwddg^. dubf MiStaty 

td^ 10 1 

' 801. 

fK I A iWpVHpRWi^ TM 

/ 808.' '1 


Perry, M. C., American commo* 
dore, arrival in Japan, Bi. 165 ; 
departure and return, 171 } 
treaty, 171. 

Pesoidoret Iriands, acquired, i. 3. 

Petirion, right of, during Taikwa 
reforms, i. 115; during Toku* 
gawa epoch, iv. 43, 3641 col- 
lective, forlndden, too. 

Philosophy, introductionof Chinese, 
i. 1 36 1 awakening in eighteenth 
century, iii. 143, thetuies of 
Cbu and Wang Yang*min, iv. 
i34-ts6; their influence, lad- 
1391 schools, 1 39-131 i rivalry, 
133; Chuan,dechred orthodox, 
133. &vn//sCo»fucianbBi,Tea 
Ceremonial. 

nracy on const of Chfnaand Korea, 
iii. I04,>i07, ri. 159. 

"Pliancy,** art of, history and 
methM, iii. 81-84} training, 
84,.86. 

Poetry, befdnnings, i. <$5 ; verse* 
tniuting i^imcs, 66, 154, too, 
iii. 59^1 ; and state affisirsdbr* 
ing Nan epoch, i. 1 51 } ^tem 
of varrifieatiott, 151, igK of 
Hdan epoch, 190-193, and 
fanmorsUy, t88, 193} dance 
chaanti, 333-336, ri. 83- 
84. 

Police, of Hriea epoch, I. 330 1 
flremen esgsaiittioti in Yedos b. 
18 } le^po^Ie grouM of fiinri* 
Iku in Tdtagivn tnaei, 93} 
town guards, 93 1 powattM^the 
hkBmual, 94) offiM Tokti* 
ftwa, 95 } pforinchd iMpeeimn, 
95 1 fflodcni fbfoe, v^|, 1541 
sagnbdoacd'ftaddll, tt 
a 849. Stt mb OdiM, Jtti. 
tiee. 
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PdE^ die itilwMit or nogb, far. 
87--90 1 epoaian for reptewnt e * 

libeial ptrty» «a8t Pragma 
net parqi’, 3*9; ehencter, 3x9, 
349>3$3, 3$6t aiiglttdon efuoit 
den GOimd of addMiy, 3 )i> 
3441-344; eondidoiu daring 
CMiwm wer» 347 ; Coiudtu. 
dond petty, 347 ; 348 ; 

Iid'i petty, 333-35 $. Sft tlu 
Government fMei^ epoch). 

Flapuledon, in aghth century, !. 
341 ; preieat, vi. eo. 

Portn|tteie, Introduce Chrietieiuty 
end ftreermi, fa. 33, tut ) ; »• 
polled, iii. 1 37. 

POital lyitem, beginningi, far. 1 73 ; 
eondidoM, W. 340. 

Pottery. 8tt Keremlrt. 

Premier <t Tokajpiwe thogunew, 
control, iS. t3*> i*' *9* 

MeoMfdldeyitemtfar. 4 t ; Toku. 
gavni eyetem, 64-68 ; modem 
lefonw, 68. See « 4 e Jindce. 

Ptfante opiidon, rig^ in. 133; 
fade, !v. 106-109. 

tinpmtf, ittherhenee in endent 
t. 6t I dfi(*3 ligfate, 1 14, 
130 ; bdterfaoaeetmdnrTdkwn 
letbrsM, titles; cofflpfaee* 
denidMttilieiilfaiiiu^, 8. geo « 
in Tokuiiwe epoch, far. 

^ opfaden, inopnnihre, v. 

iMfy«td8i^ ei^ or die 
wer ttorf, vi. too ; detdep* 
ment, 101 ; deBveiy, toe ; 
duuicttr, 103 ; vtlue, 103 ; 
adioot of Bduer Morfats, 103- 
105 1 caetofdieetMCttdratdit, 
•Of, »36. 


Public work*, ibreed Ulvrar on, I, 
ti8, fa. 130 , 134, iv. 14-17; 
in Mere ep-di, i. 134, 1351 
lipcfien, tv. 97, 364, v. 13, 
350; estent of modern under- 
uUngi, 5, 13 , 13. 

Pudahmenii. justice, Plri^tm*. 

Pyung-yeng, Krteea, iMltfat, v. 56. 


RAii. 30 Am, fint, V. tot ; eteiiiptin 
of ateie and priveic, toe ; eye* 
tern, to} t coniitnirti.iR, 104 ; 
condiliont, vi. 340. 

Reid, rogrt family, hereifaiary ec« 
complUhment, iv. 6. 

Regent, tnuididiment nnd pww, 
i. 167, ii. a, 14, Iv. I ( f fide* 

E hi 03 , ii. }6. 

, PHtwe of Mho, facade end* 
Iwreifn agHatfani, iii, 171, 183- 
185 1 antagrmi*r«ifac*fa<qmtete, 
1841 pfaiteewlUpnniyfacd, 189; 
lentiinriit rd* fail reteittent, 191 ; 
elvmdotM radical enti'fer^ 
{Mtty, 193; ellkrt of duili, 

310 . 

Rdigfaw, pritmrval, i. 49; mdoii 
of Church md Suit, it* 34, 
9); acHiteti|drtfai<itdimivenity, 
tsfa; itdiitde Mwara* 
171, » 7 J» »*!.». ildl 
dom fat MHitfamt diiMi,v« tla^. 
far e/ie Ancewml teoieh^, M* 
dhiem, ChiMtanli^, Fevdtwh,' 
Obierveiieia, UhlMi, dt^pifiid^ 
tkmin 

Ri^, Rwidldiii pretcher of lUifa 
•oit,ii. 31, ' 

ftj MMtkt - hniitriiit iMiicwiiMfid tik 

trigw, M. 14, 

Jilr lllk 

fltCIPliWUllflOllt pUHRIH Vff Ifi Vlfw 

/apm, far, eipi IN HMnlini 
Miwiiddy,' 8it y iiltfifafai'lhfl,. 
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Repmentttion (anttnutil) : Saghdien Island, ac^pired bjr 

sas-az4, zzd, az8 ; local aa> Russia, i. 3. 
aesttbUes, zay, 239, v. 96, 98 ; Sdgo, Satsuma rdbrmer, iS. 33$ ; 
pranise of nadotuil, 231 ; es- leader in Revolndon of 1867, 

t ab l hhme nt of nationu, 238, character, iv. 205, 207 } re- 

241. Stt abt Die^ SuSi^. signs ficnn ministiy, 208 ; ia- 

Revcdttdon of 1867, wodt of men surrecdon, 208, 209, 213. 

of lower midt, iii. 237, iv. 1841 Sidmei, empress, i. 137. 
progress, 237-242. Stt Saionji, noble Amily, furnish im- 
aA* Government. petial consora, it. 15, 18; 

Rke, early culture, i. 122 ; scar- hereditary privih^s, iv. $. 
ei^ in Tpgttkawt epot^. Si. Sakai, Tokugawa house, hereditary 
162, iv. 264; as standard of ptivileget, iv. 28. 
value, vi. 13$; markedng the Sakai, trade centre under Hide* 
fief income, 177-180; me^ss. yoshi, vi. 166. 
ral exchanges, 180; fixing Sakaldbara, Tokugawa house, he- 
fke standard, 181 ; inadequate reditary privileges, iv. 28. 
nodem scqmly, 217. S»ki. Set Drink. 

RtdbarAon, C. L., murdered. Salvage, medieval law on, 11. 198, 
ffi. 217; effitet, si8, 220, 239. 

222. StmaraL See Military dais. 

Riekitt Uands. See Loochoo. Sanjo, emperor, s^persddon, L 

Roads, See Travel. 180. 

Rsafis, orii^a, I. 163, 25s, iv. Sanjo, court noble, radical and* 

jfOf diaiaetar, iii. 131; plot fmdgner. Si. 215; converted 
agdntK Takugawa power, 132; to libcraliim, 235, 243, 256; 

i wa ii iwat e li, 192, s$$ ; pdicy leader in Revolution of 1867, 

oTasaMniiMHioR, 19$ ; eonspln» iv. 18$, 204. 
a|l^ firreiipon, 199 1 asMtru. Sanjo, noble family, hetedhsry 
nata Heuslm, aoi. privileges, hr. $. 

Rnwia, Sm comet with, fit. i $6, Sana, Jimmu's life name, 1 . 32. 

I $9, 160 1 intetfhrence in CU. SanMemon, Nagoya, originates the 
fistc war treaty, v. 60, 61 ; dieatre, vi. toy. 

•sixes Iiao>tttag peidnsala, 64; Satire, characteristic, ffl. 61-84. 
end Kwes, 6;, 74 » and Man* Sstswna, province and-RMipn 
eheris, 73. af^tadoa. Si. at4, hr. 1S5 1 

omital bombarded, siS, asai 
. Sj^innu, chief of N<^ loyal reitdott with ChBshhi, I34- 

. ' sscrifitbe, d. jps. e37 » with new 

eijr '6ar 

. mSHsflntl. W ifiiii a/reSUpaMn. 

Isgj^Mi^i bestows famd on Smt^^ceigia rmd use, vl. ify* 
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Seuni, Ni dancer* iii. 30. 

Sdnei, emperor, craelty, i. 85. 

Seirin, Slu^* ftmooi wrestler, Si. 
69. 

S^wa, emperor, beitowa land on 
nt^Iei, i. 171 ; becomes Bud- 
dhist monk, 257. 

Sen-no-Rikhi, &ith, ii. 219; 
master of the Tea Ceremonial, 
255, 256, 258. 

Seiis, contfidoas, i. 68, 231, 237- 
240 ; value, 240 1 nurnmn*, 
240 1 classes and treatment, 
241 { manomisnon, 242 ; mar- 
riage, 242; kidnapping, 243. 
St! 4bt Classes, Slsveiy, So^ 
con^don. 

Servants, hiring, vi. 32, 233. 

Shidachi, T., on ju-juun, Si. 83. 

Shiganosuke, Akashi, ftmoui wres- 
tler, iB, 68. 

Shigehide, Ha^wara, ShSgun min- 
ister, debases etdnage, Si. I 4 «. 

Shigeuji, fiunous archer, li. 13s. 

Shijo, emperor, amusemenu, B. 
202. 

Shijo, court ftmily, hereditary 
aceoffli^ment, iv. 6. 

Sbi^^, cooUng arademy, ii. 1 1 1. 

Shimabara revolt, iii. 127. 

Shinsna Samuro, chief of Satsnma, 
ptdicy, UU 214, S13, 223, 
223 f riighted, 2171 sorrenden 
his Aef, hr. 189, 190} posidon 
in the new adidKiy, 193 } eon- 
servadim, 209. 

Shimim, Tokugawa house, bend- 
iiBiy pririilege, iv. 8, 33, 

Shinnutani, court fitmify, hered- 
harjr aeoom{d!ihnwnt, hr. 3. 

Shino-no-seki Strait, lbn%i Ai^ 
Bred upon, iii. 2231 fondga 
ettaril:, 226, 236. 


Shinano Zenji Yukinaga, Biiddbivt 
priest, oripnates the muskal 
recitative, iii. 18. 

Sldn^, Takeda, Tbkaidu chief- 
tain, ii. 31, 34 $ as a tactician, 
t68( immo^ity, 217, 283. 

Shino Sosbin, and the comparing 
of incenses, iii. s. 


Shinren, founder of Sfdrit sect of 
Buddhists, V. 147, 239. 

9 iint 5 , creed and pemhcon, i. 
34-37, 86, 250, V. 116-120, 
>86, 239, 260 1 rims, i. 38- 
60, V. ti 7 , 233, vi. ij I doc- 
trine of ddilemeiit, i. 38, 87, 
>86, iv, 17, V. 1261 deScieii- 
cics, i. 88 ( hash of suvcre^’s 
power, 94, tut, iB. 136, v. 
112; unhm with Bmtdhism, i. 
96, V. 144, 171, iKi) con- 
dnued comrol 21 Mate idfgion, 
i. 186) dinui warship, a2l| 
oppoi'irion to Ckrisdaniiy, ii. 
5a t human sarrilhn hefoiv Ink- 


de, i6t, s68i a colt. 1731 
« pure,” ill. i|4, 170, V, 172, 
239 ; thewy of crearfim, leS- 
I II I helier in the fawanMitile, 
III; a wveaM ineh, 1141 
bads in anee»ir.d woniUp, 1 tf« 
1241 abritws, tif, ItO, lift* 
188, 233, 2601 imnew, ui | 
ethics, 1 22 1 on Immirtalify, 
124, 236 1 attitude tonnml 

women, 127-1291 tnd tuieida, 
129-131; 

and casM, >37-140 1 iaiiM^ 
on lower ehusoi, lyjt modm 
ifdatioft to the 173-17## 

239 1 Ctmit carumMdaii, tyt- 

•vf I mp lOWNW iviMMiiifiVif 

183 > hamnrhy and Hinpiie, 

i88t human jijfa- 
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$]«bit 5 (tmtimui) : | Siotoini, Prince, andent uncb, L 

tg6; hj'pnotie minelei, Z33. 80, 81 ; embMoei Buddluan, 

i«t 91 ; uphold* «*w**in«rioa of 

$h^, indent, i. 60; dettmerion emperor, 95; eonidtudoB, 98- 

of lei'gdiift, iii. ii8} type 100; re&nn*, loi. 

of medimril coudng>junk, iv. Shuko, Buddhitt prehte, orijjnator 
174; pleawte boia, 17$; of the Tei Ceremonial cult, ii. 
modem merchant marine, v. 352; and comparing oHneente*, 
106 ; foreign conetructiun, 106 ; iii. 2. 

mediamil merchant marine, vi. Silk industiy, encouragement, i. 
} 97 ti 9 ^t*yh SftalstHwy. 117; development of fordgn 

Shirabwa, emperor, zeal for Bud> trade, vi. 208-210. 
dbiim, i. 182; abdication and Slavery, condition* in Tokugawa 
power behind the throne, U. epoch, iv. 1 1 i-i 1 $ ji and pro** 

3 1 ineawret, 3-; ; luperarition, titution, d. 92. See abt 

i« 9 > Serf*. 

Shinktiva II., emperor, uoty of So fomily, monopoly of Korean 
hi* nightmare, v. 196. trade, iii. 107, vi. 163. 

Khlriii mnSy, ednearional nonop* Soami, arti*t>prie«t, on landaeape 
nty, i, uS, gardening, ii. 232 ; and the tea 

ShiduK), Priifec, fordgn policy, cult, 233 ; and oom|mng of 

iii. SIC. ineentea, iii, 2; and flower ar> 

Shiaubia dancer, i. 139, ii. tiS. rangement, 11. 

Bbtfoimm, Baddhiw prieit, mnatcal Sodalcoiidition,oftheIowereIaMes 
fcdicr, HI 19. in ancient time*, !. 68, 86, lot , 

flhflgun, origin of i^ee, Ii. 8} 103, 230; Taikwa rdbrmc, 

•itermrion reatricted to branche* 113; intereft of the Court in 

of MbuRMto £ifflily, 37 ; prog* peoide** wel&re, 123; Bud- 

twtei, 113, iv. 1721 Meoea* dhlat prieata* intereit in people** 

abw hmtaeH Hi. 137, 153, iv. wdfore, 124, 133, 1831 ad* 

Ilf iacMiie, lei cattle, 121 vancement of the nwiamdie 

nhinet and other oflidalt, *8- ehua, ii. 41, Hi. 141-1 32, iv, 

f«, at, 441 Juioaoiiiild, 33- i 5 i-» 57 . 

491 diily Hie, 41-43 1 gutrdt, advancement of ndddle chuees, 

43. m site Oovmiment HI, 64, iv. 3 1 ngrieultuml data 

, (MUhny ^poch, Tohugawa during kum period, IH. 141, 

npncjh). . 131, iv. 97-1011 mrowth of 

IIIioWhIi, emperor, wal for Bud* citlei, HI, 150. SeteuuOmmt, 

. tttiieNi* i,. 96, I34t edict m Rducation, Serft, 

IH31N*,' Iffi 1 heniMW a mink, Soga fondly, embmee Bnddidam, t. 
iff) Mtiim 6f wwlilig, Hi. 91 1 iMtoraneicntefltee<hdding 

.«ap^ pnpUM dan*, loi, *31. > 

MaiMti hr. 63, I Boforo, former, herdam, H, ai6» 

' ' ' 495 
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Sokei, master of tm enlt, iL 2g6, 
*59* 

Soseki, priest, on landscape gar- 
dening, ii. zja. 

Si/tit or stalvrarts, origoi and use, 
ir. 87->90; prototypes, 14$- 
148. 

Sono, court &mily, IierecSttty ac- 
complishment, iv. 6. 

Spaniards in Japan, IB. 1 17. 

Spear, finm and use, ii. 156. 

Spies, Shdgan’s, iv. 44. 

Spiritualism, v. Z34. 

Suffinge, for local assemblies, iv. 
zay, V. 97; national, under the 
Consdtudon, iv. zjS, Z40, Z4t. 

Sttidde, method and motives, ii. 
184, 18;, aa5, Z84; Miid- 
den, zz6; and Shintd, v. IZ9- 
131. 

Sttiko, empress, zeal fur Buddhism, 
i. 9a ; on offirial etiquette, 144. 

Sttinin, emperor, edict against ** as- 
sociated death,” i. lof. 

Sujun, emperor, essasdnated, i. oc, 

a. a84. 

Sufcqiioro, organises fishmtmgers* 
guild, n. 183 1 called Yamato* 
ya, 238. 

Sumptuary laws, on dwellings, 1. 
138, 305; on costumes, I40<- 
144, U. 08, 99 1 of Tokttgawa 
epoch, iii. 140, 143, iv. t$7- 
iSz, s66t abdished, 163. 

Suneyemon, Tori!, sti^ of hb 
loyalty, !L 193. 

Supersddom, early, I. 87, 1730 
180; fu(^, 314, !!. 11s; in 
Military epoch, 46; dog, 47, 
V. 303 1 fox, ii. 47, V. 197- 
300; sword, ii. 148; basis 
of ndlitarv regulations, 173; 
Bowen, in. 12; animals, v. 


Sopersdtions {euitimttd)’. 
190-193, 343 ; ni^tmare, 
1^; badger, 300; demons, 
301-303,307-2131 cat, 304; 
trees, 305; tombstones, 307; 
tfivine punbhinentsand mincles, 
313; ghosts, 313-31$; wild- 
men a^ ogres, 21$; mountain 
genii, 316-318; fatuuu 
318-330 ; demon’s gite, 337 ; 
qdrituaibm, 334; nnlucky vears, 
*351 presq^ of good and evil, 
236; dressmaking, 336; chil- 
dren, 236; charm enm, 338; 
exorcism, 239; love mesM^ 
and charms, 241 ; dnanns, 
34 a ; biiii^png dcsimtde cvenra, 
244; prufesMoiMl demon pro- 
{Hiiators, 34$; spelb, 24$; 
extent of belief, 34?); and lesti- 
vab, vi. 3t ; invisible bid# triT 
ill omen, 4$, 48. dt$ e/w 
IMvinatiutt. 

Susun. Sft Sujun. 

Sutoku, Prince, and ori^n of Tain* 
Mlnamnto strife, i. t$9. 

Swords, right to carry, 1. no, 
t6i, ii. I $3 1 dbriactitw japi* 
nesc, 1 36 ; an of fencing, 137, 
141, 143; tttBiteiicss i4t; fe- 
moussmiibs, 143, 383; (deMifl> 
caihm, 143 ; crentmethm, 144-* 
147 ; value, 147 ; vsMramhiry, 
laS; MpemitioM, 148-lfl; 
origin, CMSfems in 

wearing and ine, igy; stab, 
t$4t mountings, i$$ ; femooi, 

TaitAWOMr. Sato, loybl snerileiw ii. 

187-180. 

Tadaliira, 
naey, i. 187. 
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Tiilw. $tt Taikwt. Tmdoa (eaatimitJ): 

T«{k«. Hidejrodii. 117-119; borden b Hdu 

Tdim Reform, i. loif lof, x$i; epoch, 164, xji ; exompdon 

fidluie, 157, 160-165. M officc'holdeii’ hnde, 170- 

TUn fiun&7, ■dmmiitndni coa- 178, ii. 1x5: b Mibuy epodk, 

tnJ, i. 158, S. 5; ^vine an* ixi, ixa, 184^137; local, b 

omay, i. 1591 oripn, 171; Yedo, iv. 47; b Tokogawa 

iphere of contnd, ii. 5 ; fidl, 6. epoch, v. 1 ; modem direct, 

8rr !#//« Kiydmtnl. 14; indirect, 15; land, t6, 

Tturi, See rremier. ' 17; income, 17, 251 ; burden, 

I'aiukiyo, Sakai, Siulgun miniiter, 17-30 ; local, 99, 353. 
attempti to aecure admbUtntive Tayema no Kehaya, wreitler, iii. 

power, iS. 133. 65. 

Tuukura, court fatmily, hereditary Tea, introduedon, i. 146, ii, X49 ; 

amwipliahmcnt, hr. 6. trade during Tokugawa epoch, 

Tnkatoki, lax IIuJo vicegerent, vi. 803-305; development of 

elHiraetfr,ii. I8| defeatandwii* modem fondgn trade, 308- 

cidc, 17, 190; sttilude toward aio, 315. S/t »lt$ Tea 

In^i^ Cowt, 303. Ceremonial. 

TakaHwdia,abbbAmily, herediury Tea Ceremonial, early form, B. 

Mbdlegre, hr. 5. 349; and pagoda ringi, 351 ; 

Thm^, AiAikaga Shogun, die to conception of tHe cult, 351, 

power, H. 16-19 ; ^bcijdei of 354 ; and Free Maionry, 353 ; 

power, 19, 34, 3841 war hborv, 353-358 ; fomour »• 

igpNwl the Emperor, 30-34; poundem, 355; pnaci|dei, 356 t 

Steel polity, 133 1 treachery, practice, ado-ad?; bSuence, 

194. 367-370, 373-875; &mou 

TekcM fiwmo,dnffltt{al, vU 111. utendla, 370-173; SOing the 

TanulMcM, dancer, 1 . 333. Shogun’a tea jon, vl. 304. 

Temeiomib Mimmow, akiti b Temmu, emperor, organiwa army, 
tichery, U. 139. i. no; cqdtal, 133; rnd 

TimMtl, prtdiiMork general, i. aumptuary lawa, 141 ; aetl for 

57. Buddhiiffl, 35 >• 

Twiwn'im.MtfOtsm'itHMgfneril, Tempiei. Sr# Arehbecnn, 

i. 3{|. Tenchi, empemr, reforau, i. lea, 

1*3^, twaty NfihtiMu, e. 39, 16a ; lemln casei, 133; esp- 

fp, 3|a. tod, 133. 

etcher, B. IJ»* Theatre, aburM and reforma b 

Tim«ridiifamtty,tMf«diMry}eibta, Tokugawa epoch, Iv. lat^ 

fo, 64^ 1331 orii^n, vi. io6-te8, 

minMbK, 1. 67, to, 165. 336 ; rally, townoiillty. leS; 

' TraHtMib NMpwadblt gpMtp df o**" to ftotale pam, top, 336} 

.MBfttU 113 , 1*91 mniaiK, w«meii*i, itoi hbrary, iti * 
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Theim {mtimud) : T!^, Mintmoto chief, ftmous 

derelopownt of building and Till*, i> 30 <> 

lUge, 112-114, ’> 1 ^* i»i Torurilume, yoahitnine'a miitten, 
entrde of actor, iia, 114; u> 218. 

chorspe etement, 115$ plajri. Ton clan, fief niitendemd, hr. 1 89, 

Ii6-,ii8; aodd statna of 190 {notation for repmemation, 

actorii, 118, 122; p«}r of acton, 222-224. fArafiraYddS. 

X19: thdr oicentction, 1191 Toyaw, Tokttgawa home, hcred- 
fintndal eontUdon, lao. Stt itaiy privUegca,ii’. 8, }$. 

dbt Dnuna. Trade, domeidc, ancient^ i. tod, 

TSan, Teahina, popular lecturer, id. 12$, 126; condition of 

iv. 135. the mercandie data, ii. 41, Bi. 

Toba, emperor, and Toku, i. 141-132, iv. 151-157, fi. 

259. 163-167, 190; comnerdai 

Tdkaido diatrict, derelopa itrength probity, ii. 198, id. 2in«si4, 

during feudal anarchy, ii. 30. 220 ; ngnboaiw, hr. 26 ( and 

Tokihira, Pujiwara chiefs and the military clan, 133-137, 

Michnane, i. 179, 236. vi. 134, 172 ; medU'val tnna* 

Tokiyori, Hujd vicegerent, fiacal ponariun acrvice, iv. t69">i7i, 

policy, ii. 1 2 1 . 196; muJern mcrramiie marine, 

Toku, imperial eoncaUne, power, v. io6, regaiatiiin of prim, vi. 

i. 239. 1 26, 1 3 3 1 ancient condirionaof 

Tokttdaiji, ndile family, hereditaiy lale, 1391 regnlaiiona in KyfiM, 

privilegea, Iv. 5. 1431 change* in Mitharyi^ocili, 

Tokuipiwa epoch, character, i. 149, 1331 liveuMd inonopolim, 

138, ii. 37, iv. 3. drr a/» 131, 179, 184; Aahiki^ op* 

Giovemment. pwtrion, 131--131, f66t an* 

Tokugawa femily, branch of the tinced iranafer of aht^ 1761 

Minamoto, adminiairadve con* improvemenn under HldvyaiM, 

trol, i. 138; divine anceMiy, i63>i67i markatiiq|6lflaWMM 

139. Stf tlu Government rice, 177-1803 ^ ead|Mipt>* ' 

(Tokugawa epoch), ShSgun, and epeculaibm, 180 1 bwiro' 

lyeyaau and odier ShSguni by hoitaea, 193 3 dhcribiidoB tm 

name. eradlt barii, 194, 1931 nwl* 

TokyS, imperial oqpital, iv. 196. imliiierrhanttiiariiw,i97ai^, 

dMa/raVedo. 1393 neiUmMd hwi aiilMt 

Tomonobtt, Kamlytna, fealty, ii. feaud, 1993 ftnUara, 0013 Na, 

t9<' during Tri^wt etwcb, sof- 

Tomoye, Yoahlnaka’a mlitraii, H. aof. diraodv BanUaf, larwr, 

218. (hiDih, M2mifei»iraa, MuaNty, 

Terilbe*no*Yoroe2 2nd hit dog, B. nod neat ritlt. 

4$* Trade, fon^ atiiy g nttiimriiH 

Tudit a^adfieinee, v. 120* | L 69-73, W, ity* l^tf' 

498 , 
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TnMie (etnfbnuJ ) : Tmnayoihi, Tokugiwa Shogm, 

coo^oMofmedBcvtl OiicnMl, chanctmr, iU. 134. 146, 147, 
Bi. 107, vi. ijo, is8»i64, W. i, 131. 

173; coaditioM of meiSaval 

Oeeidntal, iiL ioo>-toa $ ia- Uba, emperor, i. z*i, 033 ; be> 
tenScted, loa, 128 ; aionewy comet Bnddimt monk, a $7. 
eompBctdoni o( renewed, ttt$- ctpttin, S. 84. 

207 i conduct offorngn inderi, Umako, Scfa no, ancient prime 
208: gewemmenta! interier* miiuiter, annalt, i. 80, 813 

eace, 209, vt. 207 ; conditkwi embrarct Buddhism, 91 ; causes 

of eiclttiiue Dutch, in. 167- assatnnation ofKmperor, 9$, !i. 

171 3 conditions of Chinese, 284. 

dariiqi; era of isolation, I7i~ United States, first contact with, 
173, S38 3 Korean, during era iii. 16$ ; treaty, 172; and the 
of isolation, >7J'‘<7ft smug* extra-territorial tribunals, v. 30, 

gBi^ during era of uvlaiion’, 35, 37 3 friendthip, 7$. Su 

t7f 3 apprsciatitin of prices «//* Harris. 

tsmewed, 2063 modem Uiciuils, of tiie Nari epoch, 1 . 
devriopaumt, 208 3 fimi^ m!d> t47>t49t table, of the H«an 
dtamen, 110*2143 fhture, ai6, epoch, 2163 tdile, of the 
210. Military cmch, ii. 1073 Tea 

IViecI, tally Intareaane with con- Ceremonial, 261, 271, 
litem, i. ii9, 72, 74 t vi. 144 3 
improirefflenis in early epochs, V2KIC1.U. 8 /r Travel. 

1 . 13$, vi. 143, 1473 hard- Vendetta, H. 140, Iv. 143. 
ships of eeriv. 134, 2323 Viceipettr, Hr^ control dirongh 
vaMtles of Heisn epoch, !. office of, 11. 11. 

«>7t eti^te, so8, ti a 3 vehi- 

Hesta MiBtarp epoch, ii. 114; WaaMiin, Ashikigs adniBiatndve 
SfcogmN pmgremes, ii. 1 1 4i power passes to, H. 28. 

it. 1723 oimmiry eaeoit, B. W2rfiire, si|t{mla in battle, B. 1603 
1163 vehicles in Tokutawa preiimlttariei of battle, 1613 

tporh, iv. 163*1683 condbimi aeethod, 161, 163, 1693 

tfriif roads, 168 3 osiabffiibiiKm adeptiott of Chinese maxims, 

•r imis, 171 1 tys, t 7 o-t 7 s, *<3 f hek of gMnd 

Upfl jMwiag SfsMiit, vi. 143, tactics, 1713 repelling Invasion, 

',147, 19631141 barrim, 161*167; ethfeu, 197. Sit 

. ‘y73'|NfllMiM||a*iivfi^^ 46# Frrrtlfications, Weapons. 

' tm^wo fflbitiMi, 196, S» Weapons, prinunval, !• 463 of 
96 # iGiiirnwN; Tnide. Nam epoch, 149 3 iMitthmdctt 

T«iwsm| insiMkeet R, nli^ of fimarmi, ii. it, 69 3 veriow, 

. TMaM amA tMdhMtf |wMi, «L i|f, tsi. Su tUt Bevr tnd 

' ' mwmr, Halbtrd, ^paar, fironi 

m 
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Wdghtt, units, yi. regnbi* Yedo {mtkrntJ ) t 
dons daring Tokttgswu epoch, n. 176; immoraBtf, iii. 141 $ 
19$. tUsMten, 148, 149, 153, iv. 

Women, u rolert, i. 92, 123, tS; growth, iii. l$0{ nhirn- 

■33> 13^ i uicient property nent, iv. Ii•'l 3 ; nppemiwe, 

r^ts, 120$ politic*! power, 20-22 ; load gpmninem, 47 1 

232-23$, 2$9, 9 . It, 14; infloence, 141 ; effect ot' inter* 

Shintd otdtttde tumid, v. 127- course with KyStu, 149. 

1*9. St/ att* Concttbioi^, Yeto Shimpd, rerigns fhmt min* 
Costumes, Moriiege, Mortis. istrjr ana kadt a tevoli, iv. 
Wood'Carving, development in 208. 

MiHtaiy epoch, i. 78-81. Yodo, Hkleyoshi'i misncss, devo* 
Wrestling, bruttiity of esriy, iii. tion tnd detth, ilL 88. 

66; later development, 67; Y6do, chief of Tost, {budgapoficy, 

milittrv class pastime, 68; iii. 221; memorial, 237; dur* 

chtmptonship, 69, 71 ; um* acter, 237, 238; surraaders Id* 

pires, 70; training, 72, 7$; fief, Iv. 189, 190. 

tournaments, 73 ; pay, 74 ; Yoduya Tatsug(«ru, merchant* iv. 
method, 76-80, 2 $3 1 cult, 80 ; 1 $2. 

and "pliancy,"’ 8a. Yoritomo, Minamoto chief, and 

Writing. St/ Ideographs. Mam, i. 234; overthruwa the 

Taira, ii, 6 ; ettablishm fintdai* 
Yalu River, Korea, naval battle ism, 6 1 character anti poiiey, 
near, v. $7. 7-1 1 ; first Sht^pw, 8 { tana* 

Yamad2K(4(0,{diiiotopher,iv.t3i. lion policy, iii. lat, 

Yamagp Soto, tactician, ii. 169. Yoshkla, citun family, htrtdlafy 
YaaugaiB,Marqai**political policy, accamidisbnimi, iv. 6. 

iv. 1 5a. Yosbida iamily, wreatliiig wnpNf, 

Yamaguehi, seat of Ouch! power, iii. 70. 

I. $9* YoahUa 8i^i|ii, and ndval, of 

Yainaaalia Aiwd, and revival of Shinto, v. 17a. 

Shintfi, V. 171. Yoih^e, firooM atciMr, 8, itl, 

Yamashina, court fiunily, heretB* Yoakimaia, Athllui|a Midgwi, ilf* 
ttiy accomplishment, hr. 6. tramqpmct and pairaia|« ttfin, 

Yamatahe, prdiiitorie hero, i. $7. K. 108, 109; inaiieUI Mcit* 

Yaantada, Ft^wai* nobltih efihad* urea, laa, 123, d. i$8| pitMit 

nacy, i. tSy.* of Tea CcmiNwiBt, «f i» 8$} f 

Ytmtfdd, Ha^ viatftrcnt, fiaeal patron iff rtmipaikttnl^itMM^ 

poiiey, ii. lai t eomrinickm, Hi. 2 1 pinxm or (ho d^iina*' 

202 1 mrinide towaid the Impe* 3a 

rial Cmm, 202. Yoihimitw, AiMfami 8lifi|piii* re* 

Yedo, ou^of Tokufcwa ahogna* atoms moMreMoid uidty* fi; id 1 

ate* id, 911 pw^erlty, 142, charaew and poKtY* 

300 
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Yoilrimltm : YoiUiulaif Munfauidf Sakf, 9 . 

GoMea PaWlion, $41 extnm* 190. 
gatMC^ ic»R I redttcei taationi YoiMtoU, cldef> ykegetmt 
Its; apM fmperki Court* iv. of8h5gttn*9. it. 

I ; rtftorei Ctuneie trude, vi. Yodiitoki, Ouchi* cUoT* 
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